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pa N EVERY business day of 
the year there issue from 
Chicago Board of 
| Trade an average of two 
: | thousand five hundred quo- 
tations, or price changes, on wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, and provisions (pork, 
lard and ribs), the majority of which 
are on wheat. These quotations are of 
absorbing interest to every person who is 
in any way concerned with the grain 
trade, whether he be located in Boston, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Minneapolis, or any 
one of a multitude of cities scattered 
throughout the nation. The reason for 
this is that the Chicago Board of Trade 
is the largest and most important grain 
exchange in the world, and prices on all 
other exchanges in the United States, as 
well as those of foreign countries, are 
affected by and usually sympathize with 
those of the Chicago institution. 

While the number of price changes on 
the Board of Trade, and consequently 
the number of quotations sent out by 
wire, varies from day to day, the aggre- 
gate seldom falls below two thousand. 
And the wonder of it all is that every 
one of these hundreds of quotations is 
available in every part of the country, 
wherever a wire service is maintained, 
within three or-four seconds after the 
price is registered in one of the pits of 
the Board of Trade. As all interested 
parties know, these quotations come in 
over the “ticker”—a continuous stream 
of figures on an unbroken line of narrow 
paper “tape.” Yet familiar as is the 
sight of these figures, and as simple as 
the process of ticking them off appears, 
it is really a complex and ingenious sys- 
tem with which few even in the grain 
trade areat all acquainted. 

Minute after minute during the trad- 
ing hours of each day, prices of grain 
rise and fall. One instant wheat, for ex- 
ample, may sell at, say, $1.25 a bushel, 
the next at $1.2514, the next at $1.254, 
or possibly back to $1.25, or it may sell 
at fractions below $1.25—$1.24%, %4, %, 
and so on—the fractions always being 
one eighth of a cent or a multiple of one 
eighth. The total range of prices, from 
low to high, during a given day is deter- 
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mined by many factors. Thus in a quiet 
or settled market this range may amount 
to one cent. If news and existing condi- 
tions are bullish, such as unfavorable 
weather or insect ravages to a growing 
crop, coupled with a scarcity of the 
grain and a large demand, there may 
be sufficient buying to force prices up 
several cents in a single day. 

Conversely, if bearish conditions ob- 
tain, a predominance of selling orders 
may send the price down several cents in 
a day. In this connection it should be 
remembered that grain, and especially 
wheat, is a world proposition, and that 
conditions not alone in the United States 
but in every country on the globe where 
it is grown or consumed enter more or 
less into the making of prices. Condi- 
tions in the United States, which is the 
largest producer of wheat in the world, 
naturally have the most bearing on the 
price of this grain. 

Let us follow a single quotation ema- 
nating from the Chicago Board of Trade. 
To begin with, all commission houses do- 
ing business on the board have represen- 
tatives or brokers in the various pits. 
Prior to the opening of a session, which 
begins at half-past nine in the forenoon 
and closes at a quarter past one in the 


afternoon, except on Saturdays, when the 
close is at noon, the brokers and individ- 
ual traders assemble in the pits awaiting 
the going which announces the opening of 
The brokers may have any 
These 


the market. 
number of orders to buy or sell. 
are written on memorandum sheets, show- 
ing the kind of grain to be bought or 
sold, the amount, and the price to be 
paid or received. During the trading 
hours many new orders come in by tele- 
graph and by telephone. To meet the 
demands of the latter each commission 
house has one or more telephone opera- 
tors on the trading floor of the exchange 
in close proximity to the pits. 

We will suppose that a commission 
house with offices located in a near-by 
building receives an order to buy five 
thousand bushels of May wheat at a dol- 
lar and a quarter a bushel. This order 
is immediately telephoned to the firm’s 
telephone operator, and the latter in- 
stantly rushes a written memorandum 
of the order to his firm’s broker in the 
pit by messenger. If special haste is re- 
quired he may flash the order to the 
broker by means of the sign language 
used by the traders in denoting prices, 
amounts of grain, and sales and pur- 
chases, 


The order to buy five thousand bushels 
of May wheat at a dollar and a quarter 
having reached the broker, he proceeds 
to execute it by signaling his desires to 
some other broker who is willing to sell 
at that price, and who signifies his ac- 
ceptance of the trade by a nod. The 
price at which the transaction was com- 
pleted is noted by a trained observer, or 
pit reporter, on a raised platform at the 
edge of the pit, and here is where the 
transmission of the quotation over the 
wires begins. 

The pit reporter quickly writes the 
price on a slip of paper and flips it to 
a man at his side. The second man 
stamps the paper by means of a chrono- 
graph which automatically impresses up- 
on it the day of the month, the hour, 
minute, and second, and passes it to a 
third man on the “Telegraph Bridge” 
just above and behind him. ‘The third 
man stamps the paper with another 
chronograph, and hands it to a tele- 
graph operator seated beside him. 

The latter, operating a “master key,” 
immediately transmits the quotation by 
Morse code to the offices of the Cleve- 
land Telegraph Company in the Board 
of Trade Building, where a telegrapher 
receives it through the medium of a tele- 
graph sounder and retransmits directly 
on the keyboard of the ticker, thereby 





The Pit Reporter Is on the Raised Platform at the Left of the Pit 
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Operating the Quotation Ticker 


reproducing the quotation instantly on 
any number of tickers throughout Chi- 
cago. 

Through the medium of a master cir- 
cuit on the telegraph bridge, which gov- 
erns six automatic repeaters and to which 
are attached wires covering the entire 
United States and Canada, the quotation 
is also received simultaneously by all 
points in these two countries which sub- 
scribe to the service. 


While all this sounds more or less com- 
plicated, the system has been worked out 
to such perfection that the average time 
consumed from the moment a trade is 
made in the pit of the Board of Trade 
until the price at which it was made ap- 
pears on the ticker, is only three and 
three fifths seconds. The fastest time 
made is one and two fifth seconds, and 
the greatest number of quotations ever 
transmitted in this manner was on Au- 
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The Keyboard Which Sends Out Quotations 


gust 14, 1914, when an average of forty- 
two and two ninths per minute for one 
hundred and two consecutive minutes 
was made, 

The purpose of the chronographs used 
in stamping the slips of paper on which 
prices are written by the pit reporter is 
to make a permanent record of the price 
of wheat, or any other grain, at any 
given moment during the day. The 
chronographs are electrically operated 


A View of the Wheat Pit of the Chicago Board of Trade 


and electrically set every ten seconds by 
means of a master clock, with a ten 
second contact on the second hand, lo- 
cated in the offices of the ticker com- 
pany. The sending keyboard, located 
in the same office, is a mechanical device 
with an arrangement of letters and nu- 
merals somewhat like that of a type- 
writer, except that the characters are ar- 
ranged in a circle, 
(Continued on page 730.) 
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“Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 


River Roller Mills, “‘was considerable worried 











‘Fetchit’s Pride’ more popular until 
finally he said he’d got one made 
up, an’ when I[ asked what is it he 

W said it was ‘Fetchit's Pride, the 

4, Ridge Ridin’ Flour.’ ‘Well,’ says 


I, ‘I allow that’s as good as any, 









= plug hat.’ Hy. never went away no 
\ place so’s he could wear it an’ didn’t dast to wear 
it around here in the hills on accountthat firearms was too 
prevalent; so he jes’ had to take what comfort he could in 
knowin’ he was the only man that could dress proper to drive 
the gold spike ef ever the railroad was built through here.” 








THE FARMER AND PROTECTION 
Datus C. Smith, of the Cloverlea 
Farm, Blanchard, North Dakota, calls 
the attention of the editor of The North- 
western Miller to a communication writ- 
ten by himself which recently appeared 
in the New York Times, and asks for an 
opinion on the views therein expressed. 
In reply, The Northwestern Miller con- 
gratulates Mr. Smith on the sound com- 
mon sense expressed by him, and here- 
with reprints his letter to the Times. 


As a North Dakota farmer with- 
out other business interests, I am 
supposed to be a beneficiary of the 
proposed tariff. It is true that un- 
der it farmers, the wheat farmers 
with others, will get a few benefits, 
and will at the same time pay a 
thousand benefits to those who make 
things in America to sell to them. 

Besides, there seems to be an 
overcharge of bunkum in this new 
tariff. Take wheat, with its tariff 
protection of thirty cents a bushel. 
The wonder is that it was not made 
thirty dollars a bushel. It would 
then seem to be doing so much for 
the farmer, yet would cost nobody 
more, since there will be nothing do- 
ing at either rate. 

Millers will as soon pay thirty dol- 
lars as thirty cents a bushel tax to 
get in foreign wheat. With about 
one third of all American wheat to 
be exported anyway, Mr. Fordney 
and Senator McCumber and all their 
house can no more lift the general 
level of the wheat price in America 
by “protection” than they can lift - 
the level of the sea, though they can, 
and will, depress the price every- 
where in America by making it dif- 
ficult for foreigners to pay for it. 

At the outside, the highest tariff 
the farmer could at any time get 
paid on his wheat would be about 
ten cents a bushel, and then only in 
the emergency of extensive failure 
of Dakota crops, when Minneapolis 
would be willing to pay that much 
extra to get down hard wheat from 
Canada to grind with softer wheats, 
or in the event of a corner being run 
in Chicago wheat. This ten cents a 


bushel, or say ten per cent, is the 
full measure of the real protection 
on wheat, and then only in off years. 

Here is the American farmer get- 
ting once in a while a little protec- 
tion on his wheat and paying protec- 
tion’ all the while big on every pro- 
tected thing he buys; not merely on 
what he buys for himself and his 
farm, but for his manservant, his 
maidservant and everything that is 
his to serve him: his storekeeper, his 
school teacher, his railroad man haul- 
ing his produce to market, and his 
mechanic in the distant city mak- 
ing machines and other things for 
him. All, if they have tariff-en- 
hanced clothes and whatever else, 
will surely pass the added cost along 
to the farmer. 

Oh yes, I have heard that the for- 
eigner pays the tax. That may do to 
tell the gentle consumer (and the 
marines), but how will that comfort 
the farmer with his darling tax on 
wheat and a dozen or so other 
things? He is frank enough to say 
that he expects the tariff to raise the 
price of his produce, but then, when 
it comes to high tariff arguments, it 
is a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways: a blessing to the farmer in 
advanced prices and likewise a bless- 
ing to the consumer in unadvanced 
prices, if he could only understand it. 

I am not denying that the farmer 
should have what little protection 
can be given him while protection 
is going, but in getting it he is most- 
ly engaged in pulling chestnuts from 
the fire for others to eat. Worse 
yet, however little of the pap is fed 
the farmer, it seems to straightway 
galvanize him into a rigid high pro- 
tectionist. 

In passing, let me say that I be- 
lieve the farm bloc in demanding 
protection for the farmer serves the 
country well in two respects. It 
gives notice that (so far as may be) 
farm products must hereafter be 
protected, and is perfectly frank 
in saying that the business of pro- 
tection is to raise the price of every- 
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thing protected. This ought to make 
the whole country rub its eyes. 

Then, may inquiry be made as to 
the meaning of its promoters in call- 
ing this the first “all-American” 
tariff? Is this anything less than 
flapdoodle for the simple? Its mean- 
ing to the wise is, “everything for 
us, you bet, in our dealings with 
foreigners; they need expect no 
markets here.” In which case, it 
may be added, the American farmer 
may eat his surplus products or 
dump them into the sea. 

How can any agricultural com- 
munity, any agricultural state, fa- 
vor high protection? How can 
America favor it, how can it now 
prosper under it? Once it was dif- 
ferent, but with Europe milked dry 
of everything but the goods she may 
make, how can she buy our surplus 
products if she may not send us 
goods in exchange? Have we for- 
gotten President McKinley’s telling 
us in that last speech at Buffalo, 
when urging us to moderate our high 
protection ideas, that we could not 
expect forever to sell and never to 
buy? 





BAD BUSINESS 


It was to be expected that reports of 
price cutting would be frequent during 
the first weeks of operation on the new 
crop of winter wheat, for annually, and 
in spite of repeated lessons regarding 
the futility of such sales, the revival of 


flour milling activity is accompanied by a‘ 


remarkable exhibition of how to throw 
money away, given for the benefit of 
bakers and flour buyers generally by the 
sales forces of a certain number of mills. 
This year, however, all normal expecta- 
tions in that direction have already been 
surpassed by the reports coming in from 
practically every large consuming center 
in the country. It is evident that the 
dullness of the preceding months and 
the apathy of buyers in general have 
combined to lead some millers to pur- 
chase their mills’ activity at an excep- 
tionally costly rate. 

The worst of it is that flour prices are 
much like the proverbial house of cards; 
upset one, and all the others fall in quick 
succession, Just as long as a single mill- 
er is willing to do business in any given 
market at materially less than cost, his 
competitors are left with the alternative 
of meeting his preposterous prices or 
taking a temporary vacation. Much of 
the current price cutting is of this more 
of less involuntary nature; the miller 
knows he is doing something absurd, but 
his salesman telegraphs frantically that 
his chief rival is getting all the local 
trade at fifty cents a barrel under open 
quotations, and so, to appease the sales- 
man, compete with the rival and keep 
the mill running as actively as possible, 
he somewhat ruefully authorizes a fifty 
cent shading of his own prices. 

In the old days this kind of business, 
while far-too common, did much less 
harm than it is doing now, because trade 
connections had a stability which they 
have since in many instances lost. Most 
large mills had a number of customers 
on whom they could depend without 
question, customers who always bought 
certain brands of flour and none other, 
and who honestly enjoyed contracting in 
advance for half a year’s supply. Over- 
capacity had not as yet reached the point 
of attempting to force flour upon more 
or less unwilling buyers, and the larger 
purchasers found it more to their ad- 
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vantage in the long run to stand loyally 
by their established milling connections 
than to go out shopping from day to day, 
buying in small lots from any mill pre- 
pared to make a sufficiently attractive 
price. 

All this has fundamentally changed, 
and the old conditions are not likely to 
return, at any rate for many years to 
come. There are more flour mills than 
the total flour consumptive capacity of 
the United States can possibly keep 
busy, and the whole machine has become 
geared, not for the routine work of or- 
dinary years, but to meet the maximum 
demands of such an extraordinary peri- 
od as 1919. ‘The census report tersely 
tells the story, with its record of an in- 
increase of forty-two per cent in the 
number of mills of the largest type dur- 
ing the 1910-1920 decade. 

Under such circumstances, it is useless 
to expect a revival of the relatively 
stable conditions of pre-war days. There 
will continue to be intense competition 
among the larger mills, further sharp- 
ened by the competition of other food- 
stuffs directed against flour. The policy 
of the millers must be based on the as- 
sumption that the present state of things 
will continue indefinitely, and that, fur- 
thermore, it will be many years before 
the condition of Europe is such as to 
provide any degree of real certainty re- 
garding future conditions in interna- 
tional trade. 

This acute competition, forced on the 
mills by the attitude of flour buyers 
everywhere, explains the present orgy 
of price cutting, even though it does not 
justify it. Not even the excuse of the 
measure of economy resulting from the 
operation of his mill at somewhere near 
full capacity can warrant any miller in 
deliberately selling his product at a price 
which he knows represents a material 
loss. Nor is there anything in present 
market conditions which can be twisted 
into a justification of faith in much low- 
er wheat prices during the next three 
months, at any rate for winter wheat. 

Any miller who sells a straight or 
standard patent flour delivered in an east- 
ern market for four and a half dollars 
a barrel, at a time when the Chicago 
September and December options are 
alike in the neighborhood of a dollar and 
one cent, is either taking a long chance 
that there will be an unexpected further 
collapse in the wheat market, or else is 
deliberately planning to lose from fifty 
cents to a dollar a barrel on every such 
transaction. Doubtless he is securing im- 
mediate business, and keeping his mill 
busy, but the trade thus purchased can do 
him no possible good unless he can hold 
it over into a period of profitable sales. 
As soon as he attempts to put his prices 
back to where they belong, he will in- 
evitably find that his temporary friends 
will desert him, seeking and probably 
finding some other miller who, in his 
turn, will purchase their brief patronage 
by cutting his prices. 

The problem is one of sound, not sen- 
sational, salesmanship. No miller can 
prevent his competitor from cutting 
prices, but he can lessen the prevalence 
of the custom by refusing to do so him- 
self, and he can instruct his salesmen to 
devote their efforts less to the securing 
of new business at a sacrifice than to 
the maintenance of old and valuable con- 
nections. In the long run the flour buy- 
er himself loses by spreading his pur- 
chases over a large number of mills. He 
gets his flour cheaper, perhaps, but in 
order to do so he has to sacrifice uni- 
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formity of quality, and the baker or 
jobber whose flour is uneven, who has a 
good lot one week and a mediocre one 
the next, is endangering the entire foun- 
dation of his business reputation. 

So far as the individual miller is con- 
cerned, the solution of the price cutting 
problem is in having sufficient firmness 
of purpose to keep him from ever being 
drawn in, coupled with enough selling 
ability to be able to hold most of his 
established customers. It means selling 
quality and service at a fair price in- 
stead of hawking cheap bargains at an 
inevitable loss, Millers who rigidly ad- 
here to such a policy as this may not 
sell as much flour during the next few 
months as they would be glad to do, but 
at least every sale they make will show a 
reasonable profit; and after the period 
of unusual milling activity is over, they 
will go into the winter and spring months 
without any burden of heavy losses to 
overcome, and with a solid basis for fur- 
ther sales which is worth far more than 
dozens of unprofitable new customers. 





A HOPELESS TASK 

The reorganized United States Grain 
Growers, Incorporated, will undoubtedly 
begin its activities under its new man- 
agement with a repetition of the plea 
to the farmers to hold back their grain, 
with the idea that thereby they can 
realize better prices for it in the later 
months of the crop year. This is equiva- 
lent to asking the farmers to speculate 
in the grain market, even if many of 
them are in no position to wait several 
months before converting their crops in- 
to cash. Such men need always to re- 
member that gambling on the future 
course of a market over which they have 
no possible control should be exclusively 
the privilege of those who are rich 
enough so that they can well afford to 
lose money. 

The argument that if the farmers will 
only hold back their wheat it will tend to 
stabilize the market is at best a weak 
one. Two years ago there was a con- 
certed movement on the part of the lead- 
ers of the farmers’ organizations to bring 
about such a withholding of grain, and 
particularly of wheat. The effort was 
made on an enormous scale, and with 
much governmental authority back of it; 
the public was sympathetic, and the farm- 
ers themselves, not having suffered from 
two successive lean years, were in a 
much better position to hold their grain 
than they are today. Nevertheless, the 
result was practically negligible. Some 
grain was, indeed, kept back, but the 
knowledge that it was there, ready to 
come out before the harvesting of the 
next crop, kept prices depressed, and as 
the spring months were reached, and the 
stored grain began to slip from the farms, 
the result was an unprecedented decline 
in its value. 

On the present crop it is altogether 
probable that there will be plenty of 
wheat for all domestic needs, with a sur- 
plus amply sufficient to take care of any 
export demand likely to arise. In the 
long run, it does not greatly matter 
whether ten or twenty per cent of this 
crop is deliberately held back in expecta- 
tion of higher prices to come. Something 
like eighty per cent of it will, in any 
case, be sold by the farmers as financial 
necessity requires, and the effect on 
prices of the remainder is about the same 
whether it is held on the farms or at 
terminals. 

It is entirely possible that domestic 
wheat prices may be higher next spring 
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than they are now; indeed they must be 
higher if the farmer is to break even, 
in order to allow for carrying and inter- 
est charges. On the other hand, it is not 
impossible that they may go lower. In 
that case, the farmer who has held his 
wheat not only loses the difference be- 
tween the higher and the lower price, but 
also the entire amount that it has cost 
him, directly and indirectly, to carry his 
wheat from summer to spring. 

So far as trading in wheat futures is 
carried on, the farmer has something of 
a barometer to forecast future conditions. 
He can guess at what his wheat will be 
worth in December, for example, because 
he can look up the current quotations for 
the December option, and calculate that 
this option will play a considerable part 
in determining cash prices when the time 
for actual delivery arrives. Beyond the 
limits of the option market, however, he 
has nothing but guesswork to go on, and 
he must rely on vague and more or less 
groundless prophecies until trading in the 
May future begins. Even then he may 
lose, but at least he has something spe- 
cific to guide him; beyond that point his 
holding of his grain for higher prices is 
nothing but a bet on a complete uncer- 
tainty. 

The miller who believes that the farm- 
ers can possibly be induced to hold back 
their wheat, under existing conditions, in 
anything like sufficient volume to produce 
any material effect on subsequent prices 
is deluding himself into a similar peril. 
He may overload himself with wheat for 


. future delivery, convinced that the price 


will advance, only to find that values have 
gone the other way. The safe rule for 
both the miller and the farmer, so far as 
the wheat market is concerned, is to steer 
clear of speculation. The miller can pro- 
tect himself by hedging his flour sales 
and by refusing to take on wheat beyond 
his reasonable needs; the farmer can 
avoid such losses as he encountered in 
the spring of 1921 by disposing of his 
grain on the basis of his actual need of 
money. 





LORD NORTHCLIFFE; THE MAN 


I read the news of the death of Lord 
Northcliffe with keen sorrow, thinking 
less of his great career and the loss to 
his country than of certain personal at- 
tributes of which I gained knowledge 
during my visit to England in 1918. 

He had been unfailingly kind to me 
since my arrival in July of that year, 
and in many ways had shown me pleasant 
attentions. Tremendously busy, as he 
always was during that anxious time, he 
could yet give consideration to a visiting 
American whom he had never met, and 
was most solicitous that I should receive 
every possible attention. 

During the last days of my stay in 
England, another evidence of his good 
will toward me was shown in an invita- 
tion to spend the week end with him at 
Broadstairs, a privilege I very gladly 
accepted. 

From my account of this brief visit, 
written at the time, I quote the follow- 
ing extracts: “Accompanied by Sir 
Campbell Stuart, I arrived late Saturday 
afternoon at Broadstairs, on the south- 
ern coast of England, where we were met 
at the station by a taxi and taken to 
Elmwood, which is near St. Peter’s. Here 
we were greeted by our host, who ex- 
plained that Lady Northcliffe had been 
sent to a nursing home to recover from‘ 
an illness due to over-exertion, and would 
not return for several days. 

“Elmwood is a modest but very home- 


like house, in charming grounds; it was 
originally built in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, but has been added to and 
equipped with modern conveniences; a 
delightful, simple, rambling place, quite 
unpretentious but most comfortable. It 
was here that Alfred Harmsworth 
worked and planned before he attained 
his present prominence, and because of 
these associations, as well as its own 
charm, Lord Northcliffe prefers it, and 
comes here when he desires rest and the 
golf of which he is so fond, excellent 
links being near by. 

“I had never heard much of the per- 
sonal side of this British leader, except 
the bare facts of his career, denoting im- 
mense forcefulness, tremendous ability 
and executive power of remarkable scope. 
A man may have all of these admirable 
qualities and still lack those human and 
kindly attributes which endear him to his 
associates and subordinates. I had not 
been long in England before I discov- 
ered that Lord Northcliffe not only did 
things, and did them well and thoroughly ; 
that he was a patriot, and fearless in the 
performance of what he believed to be 
his duty to his country, but, also, that 
among his other great qualities, he pos- 
sessed a generosity and thoughtfulness 
for others which brought him the affec- 
tionate devotion and solicitude of those 
who worked for him and with him. Of 
this evidences came to me from many 
sources, his opponents as well as _ his 
friends testifying to it. 

“Lord Northcliffe is a large man, physi- 
cally as well as mentally. Something in 
his face reminds me constantly of Her- 
bert Hoover; there is a perennial youth- 
fulness in his eyes and a sense of humor 
as well as great keenness and earnest- 
ness in his expression; he talks rapidly 
and listens intently. 

“He took me into the simple drawing 
room, where a bright wood fire was cheer- 
fully burning in the grate, for there was 
a nip in the autumn air that swept in 
from the ocean, and the warmth was 
grateful. After a short talk, preceding 
the announcement of dinner, he insisted 
upon showing me to my room, where 
another fire was burning. 

“Familiar with the American’s dread 
of the chill usually found in English 
houses, he was most solicitous lest I 
should be cold, and cautioned his man- 
servant, a Swiss, to be sure I had every- 
thing necessary to keep me warm, al- 
though I protested that I was no hot- 
house plant, and was used to English 
temperatures. Nevertheless, when I went 
to bed that night in this cozy apartment, 
I found, in addition to the electric read- 
ing lamp and the tin of biscuits at the 
head of the bed, and the down cover 
spread over it, a hot-water bag tucked 
away at my feet, for which I confess I 
was grateful before morning, when the 
fire in the grate had died out. 

“At dinner, I found only four of us, 
Lord Northcliffe, his secretary, Mr. Hum- 
phrey Davy, Sir Campbell Stuart and 
myself, an arrangement that gave me 
more pleasure than if I had been asked 
to a large house-party, as it afforded 
me an opportunity of talking with my 
host directly and informally. Although it 
is Lord Northcliffe’s habit to retire early, 
there was so much of mutual interest to 
discuss that we sat before the open fire 
talking and smoking until nearly mid- 
night. 

“According to the delightful English 
custom which permits a guest to follow 
his own devices during his stay, on retir- 
ing Lord Northcliffe insisted that I was 
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to do exactly as I would if I were home 
on Sunday, and so I elected to have a late 
breakfast, and, afterwards, to walk to 
St. Peter’s and attend church. 

“There was a mist in the air next morn- 
ing, through which the country, still green 
and showing little signs of autumn, 
looked surpassingly beautiful. I walked 
down the quiet road and across the fields 
to St. Peter’s, where I found the old 
Norman church with its bells ringing out 
for morning services, and the people se- 
dately taking their seats. 

“As I went and returned, I could hear, 
breaking rudely into the peace of a placid 
English Sunday, the incessant rumble of 
the great guns in continuous action across 
the Channel, an incongruous sound in 
such a place, yet without menace, because 
they were British guns, driving the enemy 
back toward the Rhine. 

“Lord Northcliffe had enjoyed his 
morning at golf, and it had done him 
good. After luncheon there was more 
talk, chiefly about America and Ameri- 
cans. He has travelled extensively in the 
United States, and has innumerable 
friends there. He thoroughly compre- 
hends our country and its people, and is 
one of the foremost advocates in England 
of a better understanding and more com- 
plete co-operation between the two na- 
tions. To this end, as well as from his 
personal interest in them, he has been 
particularly attentive to those Americans 
who have come to Great Britain on mis- 
sions of international good will, especially 
the journalists among them, who, like 
myself, are indebted to him for many 
courtesies and opportunities which, other- 
wise, they might not have enjoyed. 

“My visit to Elmwood ended as it be- 
gan, with the most cordial solicitude of 
my host, who anticipated every wish I 
might have, and saw me off to the station, 
bidding me farewell and good luck on my 
homeward journey from his hospitable 
doorway; a picture of Lord Northcliffe 
which I shall always remember.” 

As I read of his death the memory of 
this visit returned to me very vividly, 
and I again saw my kindly host standing 
at his doorway saying good-by, smiling, 
in vigorous health.. I recall small inci- 
dents: the great corpulent cigar, with its 
gold band marked “J. P. M. Corsair,” 
still in my leather travelling case, which 
he insisted I should carry away with me, 
because I expressed an interest in it: one 
of a thousand which the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan had given him; Lord North- 
cliffe’s keen anxiety, as news came to him 
from London that night of fierce fighting 
in France in which the Americans were 
engaged, lest General Pershing might 
have been overconfident of his strength 
and so suffer a reversal. 

I remember that, having talked about 
the books of a comparatively unknown 
English author whom we both knew, books 
out of print for years, I found copies of 
them sent by Lord Northcliffe waiting 
for me when I went on board ship for my 
homeward journey; a characteristic at- 
tention. 

Upon my library wall, as I write, there 
hangs his photograph; an excellent por- 
trait, showing a strong, youthful, unlined, 
beardless face, autographed to me from 
him, and on the shelf near by a book, 
“At the War,” which he wrote, and which 
bears an inscription showing that he gave 
it to me at Broadstairs. These inani- 
mate things I shall keep in memory of 
a famous man who was kind to me and 
whom I shall never again meet in this 


world. 
—Tue O. M. 
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7“ An approximate average quotation for Provement. Millfeed offerings light, and was quoted around 35@36s ($5.45@5.60 port are reported to the foodstuffs divi- 
| * bran of all types in both eastern and demand quiet. Prices steady. per bbl). Home milled is down 18d, sion of the Department of Commerce 
h western markets as reported on Aug. 15 Baurimore.—Flour holding better than straight run selling at 45s 6d, delivered. by Consul Avra M. Warren. One Brit- 
2) was $20.65 per ton, which compares with wheat, with both apparently sick enough C. F. G. Rarxes. ish steamship company has concentrated 
e the following first-of-the-month quota- to get well. Prices fast going from sub- 25,000 tons of shipping in the Karachi 
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Aug. 1. ent offered at $6.75, cotton, and standard Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, ‘The wheat crop for the district is esti- 
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t 
‘ SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
. 
Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 15. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
, jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
‘ FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
4 NRE Be I oon csc cdesiveccceis cone $6.75@ 7.50 $6.90@ 7.50 $.....@..... $7.00@ 7.25 $8.50@ 9.25 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.50@ 9.25 $8.00@ 8.25 $6.50@ 7.00 $7.70@ 8.20 
Spring standard patent ............++0+e0+% 6.40@ 6.75 6.65@ 7.05 1+@.ue. 6.70@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 6.85@ 7.40 6.25@ 6.55 .....@..... 
GE FE IID hos dice ac ssecdicceessasess 4.75@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 ere fs Se Se eee eee le ee ee, een = Pee 
Hard winter short patent ...............++. 5.50@ 6.30 ee 5.90@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 .....@...-. 6.40@ 6.65 6.75@ 7.10 6.00@ 6.65  6.25@ 6.70 5.75@ 6.50 
Hard winter straight .............s.ssceees 5.00@ 5.50 - ie 5.30@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.25 56.75@ 6.25 5.90@ 615 6.25@ 6.50 .....@.....  5.80@ 6.20 Seca 
Hard winter first clear ..............00005 4.25@ 5.00 — 3.75@ 4.25 3.60@ 4.00 4.75@ 6.00 .....@.... a Se OTe eee He eee 
Soft winter short patent ..........eeeeeeeee 5.15@ 5.40 eee ch one's rT 5.40@ 5.60 éasseeases® 5.35@ 5.60 Tree, Frere 6.00@ 6.65 5.40@ 5.80 7.00@ 7.25 
' UE SONOOE MOURUNINE Gas ons oo pscicsesessssss 4.80@ 5.10 .....@..... -@. 4.90@ 5.20 5.00@ 5.50 *4.55@ 4.80 %4.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.75 4.90@ 5.30 5.50@ 5.85 
) Soft winter first clear .............eeeeeeees 3.75@ 4.20 .....@....- i pee oe ee ee Sere Seem et ee @eecee  4.25@ 4.75 
: a eee 4.25@ 4.50 4.40@ 4.50 i Pe @ 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 .....@.....  4.75@ 5.00 @ . 
7 ee ey, IED 0'n.0.b 00466 cendesocecezess 4.00@ 4.25 3.40@ 3.50 oer @ eee eee 3.75@ 4.25 a6 @ocane ore, Leere @ , ee 
FEED— 
NE IR 5 Be ae tsb ust BA aXKae ss ds0'sde<e 16. 50@11. i Se rer ee 21.50@22.00 22.00@23.00  22.75@24.00 21.20@22.20 = oe 
PE SD BORE ccc ccc wescsesccvecvcene - @18.00 6<9ee asec e «eee @15.00 16.50@17.00 rr, PTT rr Fete 23.50@ 23.75 ovces OP eeees err, fers 
ee INE WON oird ied cae skdsckcineacsxs 18.00@18.25 9 .....@seee-  seeee@suses —-17.00@17.50 i 23.00@24.00 22.50@ 23.00 --@24.00  .....@....-  18.00@20.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)..,...-. 19.25 @19.50 -@17.00 18.00@19.00 ..... @. Aces 24.00@25.00 24.50@25.00 25.50@26.00 23.20@24.20 24.00@26.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 24.50@25.00 24. 00@36. 00 22.00@ 23.00 24.00@ 26.0 00 --@. ee 30.00@31.00 29.50@31.00 29.00@30.00 29.50@30.50 ......@..... 
° DON PN os soew ceastiissaeestiaisrcdnssssses 31.00 @ 31.75 DEO cars ediay " deses @. -@. 35.00@36.00 36.00 @ 37.00 --@38,00 35.50@36.50 .....@..... 
Family patent Straight Cut-off ” ‘Wlesione antnes patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
| RO $7.50@7.60 (49's) $5.00@5.75 (49's) $5.20@5.80 (49's) $6.40@6.60 $7.15 @7.85 $6.20@6. 
San Francisco... ....@7.55 ey ee 5.75 @6.00 see @7.30 7.75 @8.50 7.25 @7.85 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


*Includes near-by stentahnia. 
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MILLS FACE. CAR SHORTAGE 


Railroad Strike Results in Curtailment of 
Operations in Southwest—Critical 
Stage in Transportation 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 12.—Curtail- 
ment of operations was experienced by 
a number of southwestern mills and ele- 
vators this week as a direct result of the 
railroad strike. Scarcity of railroad 
equipment available for flour and wheat 
transportation approached a critical 
stage. Every mill in Kansas City re- 

orted trouble in getting cars, and at 
east one concern was forced to shut 
down entirely for several days. Other 
mills, of large capacity, were given two 
or three cars per day. The situation is 
much worse with country mills. 

The principal factor in the situation is 
the increasingly large number of cars 
marked “bad order” by agents, which 
are not supposed to be in condition to 
carry either flour or feed, although in 
some instances they are suitable for 
wheat transportation. If such a car is 
used by a miller, the railroad is not re- 
sponsible for any loss while the ship- 
ment is in transit. 

The fact that the movement of wheat 
at the present time, both here and in the 
Northwest, requires an abnormal supply 
of sound cars, makes the outlook even 
darker. The number of cars being re- 
paired in railroad shops is far below 
normal, and added to that is the fact 
that a great deal more time is taken to 
complete shipments. Delays were re- 
ported in extreme cases of 20 to 25 days, 
over a normal four or five days’ haul. 

Millers are attempting to meet the 
situation by using all available cars for 
the larger buyers, in order to move all 
their output possible, and by encourag- 
ing orders for maximum loads. Ware- 
house space at Kansas City mills is being 
filled rapidly. 

Railroads are doing everything pos- 
sible to fill millers’ requirements, how- 
ever. Orders were issued this week to 
local railway officials not to permit, if 
possible, loading off their own lines. 
Practically no embargoes have been 
placed by lines in this section on flour, 
but all shipments are accepted subject 


to delay. 
4 R. E. Sterne. 





DO NOT LIKE KANRED WHEAT 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Aug. 12.— 
That kanred wheat is not desired by 
Oklahoma and Texas millers, because of 
its being low in gluten and protein, that 
it does not bring the premium that it 
formerly brought and that much of it is 
going to export this year, is the infor- 
mation received by Harry M. Joyce, 
manager of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Grain Co. at Frederick, from mills of 
Oklahoma and Texas. Samples of kan- 
red were sent to several mills for test- 
ing. The highest protein content re- 
ported was 9.76, whereas other dark hard 
varieties of wheat were showing 12 to 13. 
Some mills reported that wheat grading 
13 was bringing a premium of 10c. 





MONTANA WAREHOUSE CLAUSE 

Great Fats, Mont., Aug. 12.—Montana 
just escaped a serious situation concern- 
ing grain handling last week, when the 
grain division of the state department of 
agriculture receded from a clause in a 
storage ticket form that it had ordered 
elevator men to use when receiving wheat 
from the farmer. The clause met with 
such a storm of protests from the grain 
and milling interests that a conference 
was called by the commissioner of agri- 
culture, at which he was given to under- 
stand that unless there was modification 
of the wording, most of the elevators 
would refrain from taking out a ware- 
house license, which would have meant 
practically an absolute tie-up in handling 
the wheat as it came from the farms. 

The clause which the department had 
insisted upon in the storage ticket con- 
tract provided that “at the option of the 
holder, grain delivered for storage or 
grain of equal quality and value should 
be delivered to him at the point where 
received.” The ro men pointed out 
the absurdity of the proposition with 
such force that this was modified, so that 
now, when demand is made for the 
wheat, payment or tender of all legal 
charges against it must have been made, 
and then the elevator company may de- 
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liver ag of the grade and quality de- 
sired by the ticket holder within 48 hours 
after facilities for receiving same have 
been provided, the right being reserved by 
the warehouseman to make delivery at 
Minneapolis or Duluth of Montana grain 
of like equal grade, quality and quan- 
tity, upon payment by the holder of the 
receipt of freight charges to terminal in 
addition to charges above mentioned. 

At the same time the department 
agreed to recede from its position as to 
certain grading features, it being the con- 
tention of the grain men that no ade- 

uate provision could be made for fixin 
the values of grain. The trouble resulted, 
it is believed, from the department’s 
ardor to champion the farmer and lack 
of familiarity with the problems of grain 
handling. Jared Watkins, secretary of 
the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was active in securing the modi- 
fication of the ticket. 

Joun A. Curry. 





THE NORTH DAKOTA MILL 


Grand Forks Newspaper © t 
posal to Put Senator Ladd 
in Charge 


The defeat of the Nonpartisan League 
administration in North Dakota some 
months ago left a great many problems 
for the successors of the Townley régime 
to solve as best they could. Among these 
was the operation of the state flour mill 
and elevator built, at extraordinary ex- 
pense, by the Nonpartisan League gov- 
ernment at Grand Forks. 

The situation with regard to these un- 
dertakings, and the manner in which the 
present state government is trying to 
perform its duty under very difficult 
circumstances, are ably set forth in the 
following editorial from a recent issue 
of the Grand Forks Herald: 

“Not many people will take very se- 
riously the suggestion that the manage- 
ment of the state elevator and mill at 
Grand Forks, or of any part of it, will 
be intrusted to Senator Ladd. It is quite 
certain that the industrial commission 
will not consider such a suggestion se- 
riously. Yet the suggestion has been 
made, and with a certain air of plaus- 
ibility. Let us see what it involves. 

“The state of North Dakota went into 
the elevator and mill business against the 
judgment of a great many of its citi- 
zens. The conditions under which the 
movement gained headway need not now 
be recapitulated. It is sufficient to re- 
call the fact that a large number of those 
who questioned the wisdom of the enter- 
prise acquiesced in it in deference to the 
wishes and the convictions of other citi- 
zens who, they felt, were entitled to a 
demonstration of the possibilities of such 
an enterprise. 

“The history of the inauguration and 
early progress of the work is a sad rec- 
ord of incompetence and extravagance. 
Because of the demonstrated unfitness of 
the state administration of that period 
to deal with this and other business proj- 
ects it was recalled, and a new adminis- 
tration was chosen. The candidates for 
the positions to be filled went before the 
people with the definite pledge to take 
over the elevator and mill project, rid 
it of its barnacles and incumbrances, 
carry the work of construction to com- 
pletion in the most effective manner pos- 
sible, and operate it in good faith as a 
straight business enterprise, making the 
very most of all its possibilities. 

“Thus far those pledges have been re- 
ligiously kept. The appointment of Dr. 
Ladd as manager of the institution, in 
the impossible event that such a thing 
were to be considered, would be a viola- 
tion of pledges solemnly made, and 
hitherto kept. The members of the in- 
dustrial commission know that if the en- 
terprise is to be successful it can be so 
only under the management of a thor- 
oughly competent business man who has 
the equipment which can be gained only 
by long and broad experience in the 
handling of that class of work. 

“Dr. Ladd is an experienced chemist. 
He has the reputation of being a capable 
one. It is no discredit to him that he is 
not experienced in commerce or manu- 
facture. His activities have been in other 
directions. But it would be as foolish 
to place him in charge of a great enter- 
prise which demands technical skill in a 


on Pro- 





line in which he has no experience as it 
would be to place a miller or an elevator 
man in charge of a chemical laboratory. 

“Such an appointment would mean 
that the state industrial commission ex- 
pected and desired the enterprise to 
fail, and that it washed its hands of the 
whole affair. That would be a breach of 
faith not to be considered. The fact 
that many people might have faith in 
the ability to work wonders, and in fact 
to perform impossibilities, and would 
therefore be deprived of a basis of pro- 
test if he were appointed would not re- 
lieve the administration of its own re- 
sponsibility. 

“It is not the business of the state 
administration to use this business proj- 
ect as a means of making political medi- 
cine, directly or indirectly. It is its 
business to make that enterprise stand 
on its own feet and serve the people of 
the state—to make it a success if success 
is humanly possible. To that end it must 
select for responsible positions in charge 
of the work the very best men that it 
can find, and the Herald has every con- 
fidence that this will be done.” 





WHEAT IMPROVEMENT WORK 


Ox.taHoma Cry, Oxta., Aug. 12.— 
Plans for forwarding the work of the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation and strengthening the Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association were discussed 
at a dinner and conference at the Huck- 
ins Hotel, Oklahoma City, Thursday 
night, Aug. 10, of 36 members of the lat- 
ter body. This was the second of a series 
of summer conferences held by the asso- 
ciation. 

Millers present agreed to an arrange- 
ment whereby farmers will be furnished 
acceptable seed wheat in exchange for 
their poorer grades, and will continue 
their educational work among farmers 
in the matter of seed selection and culti- 
vation. 

Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno, vice 
president of the improvement associa- 
tion, told of protein and bakery experi- 
ments with black hull wheat, a variety 
that has been in favor among some 
growers this year because of its large 
yield. He said tests showed the wheat 
to be of poor milling quality and that he 
would prefer a yellow variety. Under 
no circumstances would he recommend 
black hull to growers. 

Those present were T. C. Thatcher, M. 
A. Wilkins and H. L. Stover, Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co; George Gro- 
gan, G. F. Burke and R. T. Howle, Acme 
Milling Co; P. L. Jacobson and C. U. 
Connellee, Plansifter Milling Co; K. E. 
Humphrey and H. C. Hicks, El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co; D. W. Waring, W. 
H. Boone and John Maney, Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co; John K. Landes, 
Enid Milling Co; J. A. Ruth and Fred 
Yergler, Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher; 
J. O. Phillips, Kingfisher Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co; E. R. Lehman, Geary Milling 
Co; E. C. Flesher, Flesher Milling Co., 
Dover; Jack Underwood, Ardmore Mill- 
ing Co; D. J. Donahoe, Jr., and W. H. 
Oberschelp, Ponca City Milling Co; H. 
C. Jackson, Perry Mill & Elevator Co; 
Frank Foresman, Middle States Milling 
Co., Tulsa; E. H. Goodholm, Stillwater 
Mill & Elevator Co; J. L. Ford, E. V. 
Mashburne and W. H. Williams, Shaw- 
nee Milling Co; J. T. Kroutil and C. T. 
Alexander, Yukon Mill & Grain Co; W. 
G. Patton, Chickasha Mill & Elevator 
Co; Willis Pereau, Blackwell Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; D. J. Tait, Hennessey Flour 
Mills; R. C. Garrett, Ada Milling Co; 
F. R. Stolder, Okeene Milling Co., and 
Frank Foltz, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 





United States—Rye Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States rye crop of 1922, based on 
condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921 and 1920, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





1922 1921 1920 

Wow Jereey ..cccccce 1,008 998 962 
Pennsylvania ....... 3,264 3,008 2,976 
TED accccccccceveccs 1,150 1,079 1,296 
Tm@IANe ..ccccccccess 3,780 3,978 3,892 
TUROROED ccccccccgeces 3,344 3,349 2,933 
BECHIGAR ..cccccceee 8,025 8,346 9,849 
TREE ccc cccccce 6,006 4,756 6,160 
Minnesota .......... 13,380 10,185 8,806 
North Dakota ...... 25,341 9,306 9,740 
South Dakota ....... 4,644 3,056 2,768 
Nebraske .....0.0.65 1,738 1,714 1,819 
TEER ccccccccocsee 1,071 1,138 1,456 
COlOFOASS .ccccccccccs 810 1,058 1,180 
79,623 57,918 60,490 


United States ..... 
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FLOUR MILLING IN BRAZIL 


750-Bbl Plant at Recife, Equipped with 
American Machinery—Imports of 
Wheat from United States 


C. R. Cameron, American consul at 
Pernambuco, Brazil, reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 

“In 1919, a flour mill known as the 
Moinho de Recife, with $275,000 capital, 
was established in Recife, equipped with 
American machinery furnished by the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., and installed 
under American supervision. Since that 
time, the importation of flour into 
Recife has steadily decreased, and the 
importation of wheat has as steadily in- 
creased. A certain amount of wheat 
is produced in Brazil, but none has been 
brought to Recife, all the shipments re- 
ceived in the latter port having been 
imported from Argentina and the Unit- 
ed States. 

“The following figures as to importa- 
tion of wheat and wheat flour are taken 
partially from Foreign Trade of Brazil 
and partially from the records of the 
Societé du Port, which for many years 
has been the concessionaire of the port 
of Recife. No customhouse records of 
exports and imports of any kind are 
kept in Recife. 








-—Metric tons— 

Flour Wheat 

1918 S ——ee 
1919 32,054 1,797 
1920 14,022 9,216 
4,621 15,744 





19 
1922 (to June 1) 9,446 

“Figures as to origin of wheat imports 
are available only for 1921, having been 
compiled from the records of the Societé 
du Port, as follows: Argentina, 7,271 
metric tons (285,000 bus); United States, 
5,933. metric tons (230,000 bus); Uru- 
guay, 2,540 metric tons (100,000 bus). 

“The manager of the Moinho de Re- 
cife states that American wheat is su- 
perior, but that Argentine wheat is 
cheaper, and he is able to mix the two 
and still produce flour which is accept- 
able in this market. As the Brazilian 
tariff is at present prescribed, the estab- 
lishment of flour mills in Brazil will 
militate against American trade. Ameri- 
can flour has for many years enjoyed a 
preferential import duty, such preferen- 
tial since 1919 having been fixed at 30 
per cent on duty prescribed. ‘This re- 
duction amounts to $1.23 per ton at the 
current rate of exchange. American 
wheat enjoys no such preferential. All 
wheat imported into Brazil from what- 
ever country pays a duty of $1.37 per 
ton. Consequently, American wheat is 
obliged to compete against Argentine 
wheat and the low freight rates on the 
latter without any compensating ad- 
vantage. 

“The Moinho de Recife has a capacity 
of 80 tons of wheat per day of 24 hours 
(750 bbls of flour). Calculating 300 
working days, the annual consumption of 
wheat would be 24,000 tons. Importa- 
tion in 1921 was 15,744 tons, the importa- 
tion for the first five months of 1922 hav- 
ing been 9,446 tons. The manager ex- 
pects to import at least 20,000 tons of 
wheat during 1922, of which about 6,000 
(235,000 bus) will probably be Ameri- 
can.” 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States flaxseed crop of 1922, based 
on condition Aug. 1, as compared with the 
final estimates of the crops of 1921 and 1920, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922 1921 1920 

Wisconsin 78 63 99 
Minnesota 2,789 2,726 3,040 
ee vee 100 96 132 
North Dakota ....... 4,371 2,534 4,033 
South Dakota ....... 2,301 1,404 2,200 
PES (Sia KakcKgc-< 27 24 45 
eee 113 134 159 
OES EE 1,658 1,125 1,058 
TE cv atendeenas 7 6 8 
Se ce 

United States ..... 11,444 8,112 10,774 





United States—Buckwheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States buckwheat crop of 1922, 
based on condition Aug. 1, compared with the 
final figures for 1921 and 1920, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): 1920 





1922 1921 

i. ee 4,164 4,150 4,300 
Pennsylvania ....... 4,698 6,175 4,17 

West Virginia ...... 683 682 = 

RID vc csesceccsaces 445 525 = «BS 

Wisconsin ........... 688 596 = 

Bee 632 624 40 
Minnesota .......... 499 432 4 

ee eal 

United States ..... 13,788 14,079 13,14 
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OPENING OF TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Operations Begin at Philadelphia — First Shipments of Flour Sent to Seaboard 
Under Agreement With Millers—Federation Represen- 
tatives Attend Formal Opening 


PuitaveLpuiA, Pa., Aug. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal Co. today took over the opera- 
tion of the quartermaster’s base at the 
foot of Oregon Avenue, Delaware River. 
The move is looked upon by local mari- 
time and commercial interests as the 
most important step ever taken to fur- 
ther put forward the port of Philadel- 
phia. 

The first shipment of flour under the 
agreement between the Millers’ National 
Federation and the Philadelphia Tide- 
water Terminal Co. consists of 11 car- 
loads, which reached here last Wednes- 


ay. 

The formal opening of the terminal 
was attended by representatives of the 
Federation. City officials, the Flour 
Club, the Commercial Exchange and 
other trade bodies entertained the visi- 
tors, and put forth the advantage of 
shipping through this port. The repre- 
sentatives were personally received by 
Mayor J. Hampton Moore and enter- 
tained at a luncheon. 

Under the present agreement the larg- 
est concerns of the country, representing 
the bulk of those engaged in the export 
trade, have signed contracts to use the 
terminal as a base for storing and assem- 
bling their products destined for delivery 
in foreign lands. So advantageous are 
the facilities for shipping and storing 
flour at the terminal that it is estimated 
by A. L. Goetzmann, former president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, and 
Harry S. Helm, vice president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., that the ter- 
minal will be capable of handling 1,000,- 
000 tons, or 10,000,000 bbls, of export 
flour a year. ‘The agreement for the 
use of the terminal and the fact that a 
big tonnage of flour always will be 
available here is expected to make this 
city the leading flour market. 

Officers of the Tidewater Terminal Co., 
all of whom for years have been closely 
identified with the plans for the develop- 
ment of the port, are Harvey C. Miller, 
president; Samuel Bell, Jr., vice presi- 
dent; George M. Richardson, treasurer 
and general manager, and S. Townsend 
Zook, secretary. Snowden Henry will 
be one of Mr. Miller’s chief assistants at 
the terminal, and E. W. Stringfield will 
be traffic manager. 

Samvuet S. DANIeELs. 





EUROPEAN CROP REPORTS 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 12.—Cool, 
rainy weather during the greater part 
of July in the western, northern and 
central parts of Europe retarded the ce- 
real harvests considerably, cabled reports 
to the Department of Commerce indicate. 

According to reliable éstimates the 
Greek harvest, which is nearing comple- 
tion, indicates an outturn of 500,000 
metric tons, or 28 per cent below that of 
last year. Italy’s cereal yield is official- 
ly estimated at 4,420,000 tons, or 20 per 
cent under that of last season. Owing 
to the diminished production and the 
rapid increase in the population, excep- 
tionally heavy imports of grain are an- 
ticipated. In southern France the 
threshing returns reveal better yields 
than were expected. The Tunis crop is 
reported as only 30 per cent of last year. 
In Spain the outturn of wheat is esti- 
mated as but medium. The new crop 
of bread grains in Germany is officially 
estimated at 15 or 20 per cent less than 
last year’s yield. In Hungary the of- 
ficial estimate for July shows a reduc- 
tion over last year’s wheat harvest of 
13.5 per cent, and for rye 11.5 per cent. 
The corn crop is in fine condition every- 
Where except in northern Italy. Pro- 
gressive improvement is noted in Rou- 
manian crops, and the conditions war- 
rant the expectation that that country 
will be able to export 1,500,000 tons of 
grain during the next cereal year. The 
estimates of the Polish government indi- 
cate a possible increase in the grain 
production this season of 1,716,000 tons. 
The condition of all crops in Czecho- 
Slovakia, with the exception of spring 
grains, shows a betterment, compared 
with the estimates of June 1. Expert 


opinion puts the grain outturn in Euro- 
pean Russia this season at 32,000,000 
tons, which compares with 20,000,000 last 
year, and with the pre-war yield of 65,- 
000,000 tons. 

The condition of Great Britain’s wheat 
crop is estimated at 93 per cent of the 
average condition for a number of years 
on Aug. 1, according to the London rep- 
resentative of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This condition percentage has 
remained practically unchanged since 
July 1. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





CANADIAN CROP ESTIMATES 

Wiynirec, Man., Aug. 12.—The Do- 
minion government has just given out its 
estimate of the quantities of various 
grains that will be raised in Canada this 
year. These figures are based on reports 
received from thousands of correspond- 
ents throughout Canada under date of 
July 31. 

The total wheat crop for Canada is es- 
timated at 321,000,000 bus, or something 
over 20,000,000 greater than the crop of 
last year. The crop of oats is placed at 
510,000,000 bus, compared with 426,000,- 
000 in 1921; barley 65,000,000, against 
60,000,000; rye 38,000,000, compared with 
21,000,000, and flaxseed 4,000,000, as 
against practically the same figure last 
year. 

With regard to the estimates for west- 
ern prairie provinces, the figures shown 
place wheat at 298,000,000 bus, oats 
305,000,000, barley 45,000,000, rye 35,000,- 
000, and flaxseed 4,000,000. Of these 
provinces Manitoba has the best crops, 
although not the largest. This province 
shows an increase in wheat of 14,000,000 
bus, while Saskatchewan has a decrease 
of 13,000,000 and Alberta an increase of 
16,000,000. A. H. Battey. 








PLACE FOR DELIVERY 

Provision in a contract to sell and ship 
goods “subject to inspection arrival 
draft” places on the seller the risk of de- 
terioration in transit, holds the Texas 
court of civil appeals in the case of 
Clement Grain Co. vs. Border Wholesale 
Commission Co., 237 S. W. 596. The 
quoted phrase is held to take the case 
outside the general rule that delivery to 
a buyer is complete when made to the 
carrier at the place where the goods are 
received. The court, however, recog- 
nizes the point that attachment of draft 
to the bill of lading does not conclusive- 
ly show mutual intention to withhold 
passing of title until payment of the 
draft. 

It was determined that failure of 
sacked corn to be in merchantable condi- 
tion on its arival at destination entitled 
the buyer to reject it, whatever may 
have been its condition at the shipping 
point. 

A. L. H. Street. 





WEIGHT SHORTAGE IN FLOUR 


San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 12.—On 
Aug. 1, A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, sent the 
following wire to the South Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association: 

“Our attention having been drawn to 
the action of federal food inspectors in 
seizing flour at points on Pacific Coast 
because of alleged short weight or excess 
in moisture content, please note and ad- 
vise millers that we have today wired 
Secretary Wallace, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, urging that 
a date for a hearing be set, after reason- 
able notice, in order that the whole ques- 
tion of moisture content in flour, the 
method of determining same and reason- 
able tolerance of flour may be deter- 
mined, and at the same time urging him 
to order released to proper owners such 
flour as is now held under seizure by 
federal inspectors. We will be glad to 
keep you advised if the secretary com- 
plies with our request for hearing, and in 
the meantime would appreciate full in- 
formation covering instances of seizure 
coming within your knowledge, with de- 


tails of same, and we further request 
that the mills in your territory having 
laboratories begin now to assemble nec- 
essary data as to the moisture content in 
flour as a result of atmospheric condi- 
tions. This telegram going to both mill- 
ers’ organizations on Pacific Coast.” 

On Aug. 3 the South Pacific Millers’ 
Association replied as follows: 

“We have for acknowledgment your 
wire of the Ist inst. relative to the seiz- 
ure of flour at points on the Pacific 
Coast for alleged shortage in weight and 
excess moisture. _On investigation we 
find most of the flour seized was from 
eastern and northern mills, consigned to 
flour brokers; so far as we can learn 
there has been no flour seized from a 
member of this association. 

“While we are in sympathy with the 
movement to establish some definite plan 
for handling this moisture situation, we 
do not think that any data this associa- 
tion could furnish would be of any value, 
as we do not have to contend with the 
moisture problem in the territory cov- 
ered by the association, the wheat raised 
here being exceedingly low in moisture 
content. However, if you feel that there 
is anything that this association can do 
to assist you, please call on us.” 





LONG MILLING IN FRANCE 


Reduced Wheat Crop and High Price of 
Foreign Grain Lead to Higher Extrac- 
tion—German Percentage 85 


D. C., Aug. 12.—Be- 





WASHINGTON, 


‘cause of the reduced wheat crop and the 


high prices of foreign grain, France will 
reintroduce compulsory long milling, be- 
ginning Sept. 1, and cheaper grains such 
as rye, corn, and rice may be used to 
dilute the wheat flour, a report by cable 
to the Department of Commerce indi- 
cates. 

In Germany this system of long mill- 
ing, while not compulsory, now averages 
about 85 per cent extraction, compared 
with 75 per cent extraction in the pre- 
war period. The German government 
will purchase 2,000,000 tons foreign 
wheat and rye during the next cereal 
year, beginning Aug. 15, but owing to 
the progressive depreciation of the mark, 
and the difficulty of financing private 
imports, the purchases of foreign grain 
will be less than those of 1921. Private 
importation of grain is allowed but can- 
not be heavy, as the loaf of bread ra- 
tioned by the government now sells at 
17.50 marks per loaf of 4.2 lbs, while the 
free market bread sells for 60 marks per 
loaf. The Italian per capita consump- 
tion of bread is 11 per cent higher than 
before the war. 

The British cereal year ending July 
31 shows considerable increase in the 
grain imports over previous years. This 
is principally accounted for by _ the 
heavier re-exports to Germany and Rus- 
sia. The amount of wheat entering into 
British consumption is slightly greater 
than before the war. 

Official figures for grain imports into 
Germany in 1921, not published hitherto, 
are as follows: wheat, 2,280,918 metric 
tons; rye, 375,904; barley, 307,690; oats, 
85,654; corn, 1,870,524. Imports for the 
first six months of the present year: 
wheat, 618,555 metric tons; rye, 44,246; 
barley, 85,240; oats, 13,455; corn, 624,- 
591. Increased amounts of foreign corn 
are required for feeding hogs, and for 
the alcohol industry, and much of this 
corn and barley is expected to come from 
Roumania, as these grains may now be 
exported from that country without ex- 
port requirements. Wheat and rye are 
still under government control. Heavy 
export taxes on grain tend to raise the 
price of Roumanian cereals to the level 
of the world markets, and so will reduce 
the competitive power of this grain in 
foreign markets. JoHN Marrinan. 





INCREASED FREIGHT BUSINESS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 12.—Not- 
withstanding the coal and rail strikes, re- 
ports filed by the railroads with the car 
service division of the American Railway 
Association show an increase of about 
10 per cent in the number of cars loaded 
with all commodities, compared with the 
corresponding month last year. The re- 
ports for July show only a very small 
increase in railroad business over June 
of this year. JoHN MarRINAN. 


709 
DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


Flour Mills to Be Provided for Under Prior- 
ity Arrangement of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 





Cuicaco, Itt., Aug. 12.—Bulletin No. 
276, concerning arrangements made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
distribution of coal, was issued today by 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. It reads as follows: 

“The attention of millers is called to 
the provisions of revised Service Order 
No. 23, issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in regard to priority 
to be given orders for shipments of coal 
by the railroads. 

“Under date of July 25 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued Service 
Order No, 23, in which instructions were 
given to carriers as to the priority to 
be recognized in orders for shipments of 
coal; there seemed to be no provision for 
special consideration to be given for 
flour mills or similar industries in this 
order, and we wired the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission urging that flour mills 
be given special consideration because 
of the close relation existing between our 
product and the food supplies of the 
country, and further because at this sea- 
son of the year the supplies of flour in 
dealers’ hands are usually low. 

“In response to this we received a wire 
from J. C. Roth, director of Bureau of 
Service of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, advising that our request was 
having consideration. E. S. Wagner, 
chairman of the Federation committee 
on transportation, was in the East and 
visited the office of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at Washington, and 
urged that our request be granted. 

“Under date of Aug. 4 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Service Order No. 23, in 
which manufacturers of food supplies 
are put in Class 4, Class 1 being held 
open for emergencies or special cases, 
Class 2 providing for fuel for railroads 
and other common carriers, for federal, 
state, and governmental purposes, hos- 
pitals, etc., and Class 3 covering ship- 
ments to ports of Lake Superior from 
Lake Erie ports. 

“It will be seen, therefore, that flour 
milling is to be considered in the first 
general class after special needs are pro- 
vided for. 

“It is the plan to organize in each state 
a fuel commission to co-operate with the 
federal authorities. Pending the appoint- 
ment of such commissions, the governors 
of the various states have been designat- 
ed to act upon emergency request. Should 
any miller be facing a real emergency 
as to fuel he should at once communicate 
with the fuel commission of his state, 
or the governor of his state, explaining 
the emergency, and at the same time wire 
J. C. Roth, director of Bureau of Serv- 
ice, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C., advising the Commis- 
sion that he has filed an emergency re- 
quest with his state authorities; we have 
assurances from Mr. Roth that meritor- 
ious cases will be handled under the 
emergency classification. 

“It is understood, of course, that coal 
handled under these arrangements is for 
use by the party placing the order, and 
is not for storage, exchange, or sale.” 

V. P. WitrraMs. 





AIRPLANES IN RUST RESEARCH 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 12,—The 
airplane and the microscope are being 
used by the Department of Agriculture 
to solve the problem of epidemics of 
stem rust, a disease that caused enor- 
mous losses in the spring wheat belt in 
1904 and 1916. The Department of War 
has co-operated with the Department of 
Agriculture in the work by supplying 
planes. 

Aéro studies have been made at ele- 
vations up to 16,500 feet, and the red 
or summer spores of the stem rust have 
been found at elevations ranging from 
100 to 4,000 feet, and more rarely up to 
10,000 feet, the number decreasing with 
the elevation. In general, the number 
of stem rust spores found was small, 
and at the higher elevations were prac- 
tically negligible, the department re- 
ports, adding that it is probable that 
the barberry bushes have been largely 
responsible for the damage done by the 
stem rust. JoHN MARRINAN, 








710 
NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Threshing Progresses Favorably in Minnesota 
and South Dakota—Quality of New 
Spring Wheat Good 


Minwneapous, Minn., Aug. 15.—The 
weather is favorable for field work, and 
threshing is progressing rapidly in Min- 
nesota and South Dakota. Reports re- 
ceived are that the quality of the new 
wheat is very good and yields are up to 
expectations, running from 12 to 25 bus. 
Cutting is now general in North Dakota, 
and threshing has commenced in some 
territories, but will not be general for 
another week. Considering that black 
rust was in evidence in nearly all of the 
territory, the damage will be slight. 
Eastern North Dakota and central South 
Dakota will probably suffer the greatest 
damage. Late sown wheat will be 
shrunken, and lose one or two grades. 

Wiwnnirec, Man., Aug. 12.—Western 
Canadian crops, and especially wheat, 
made good progress during the week, and 
the outlook for yield and quality is better 
today than a week ago. Copious rains 
with cool nights have added greatly to 
the promise. Even central Saskatchewan 
and northern Alberta, both of which were 
in a bad way 10 days ago, are now send- 
ing in more cheery reports. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if much can be done to re- 
pair the damage from drouth in those 
parts. All other sections of western Can- 
ada report improvement in crop condi- 
tions. No hail damage is noted. 

Harvesting is in progress in the south- 
ern parts of all three provinces, and will 
be general by the end of next week. 
Labor is plentiful, as several thousand 
men have been brought from eastern Can- 
ada to augment the local supply. Some 
time was lost this week owing to rain, 
but farmers are not grumbling, and the 
loss of time will be more than offset by 
the benefits from such showers. 

A government estimate made public 
during the week places the total probable 
yield of wheat in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta at 297,781,000 bus, or 
about 18,000,000 over the final figures of 
last year. This amount is far short of 
that hoped for, but will provide a large 
surplus for export, nevertheless. Oats 
will yield over 300,000,000 bus, an increase 
of 120,000,000 over last year, while the 
yield of barley will be about the same as 
last year, or 45,000,000 bus. 

Mriwavxee, Wis., Aug. 12.—Harvest- 
ing and threshing of small grains in Wis- 
consin progressed very favorably the past 
week under fair weather, although heavy 
rains over the last week end stopped 
farm work, while benefiting growin 
crops and pastures. Winter wheat an 
rye are practically out of the way, and 
oats and barley are now being threshed 
in southern counties. Yields are report- 
ed good to excellent. In the northern 
counties harvesting is progressing rapid- 
ly: Corn is earing well. Some damage 

rom smut is noted in southern sections. 
Hailstorms in the western and southwest- 
ern parts caused some damage. 

The joint federal and state crop re- 
port for Wisconsin as of Aug. 1 shows 
that in July the small grain prospect in- 
creased over 7,000,000 bus, with a total 
production of 128,815,000 bus indicated. 
Cool weather most of the past month 
caused a decline in spring wheat condi- 
tion, but oats and barley improved. Pro- 
duction of winter wheat is estimated at 
3,440,000 bus, compared with 3,437,000 
forecast July 1, and 2,762,000 produced 
in 1921. Production of rye is estimated 
at 6,979,000 bus, compared with 4,756,000 
produced last year. The yield of rye is 
16.5 bus per acre, against 15.5 last year. 
The Wisconsin oats crop of 1922 is esti- 
mated at 103,865,000 bus, compared with 
63,958,000 produced in ®21. 


Seatriz, Wasn., Aug. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Threshing in the Pacific 
Northwest is well advanced. The esti- 
mated yield in Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho is 52,000,000 to 56,000,000 
bus, of which about 15,000,000 are spring 
wheat. The milling quality of both win- 
ter and spring wheat is high. 


Ocven, Uran, Aug. 12.—Winter wheat 
in Utah will yield only 14 bus per acre, 
according to Miner M. Justin, United 
States crop statistician for Utah and 
Nevada. Only two other years have been 
poorer, 1919, with 12.7 bus, and 1893, 
with 13.8. The total production of win- 
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ter wheat will be only 2,000,000 bus, he 
estimates, nearly 300,000 bus less than 
expected a month ago. Spring wheat 
now promises 3,389,000 bus instead of 
3,268,000, estimated a month ago. 

Local showers during the past week 
have helped i in some higher alti- 
tudes of Utah and Idaho, where ripen- 
ing is late. The added moisture has 
given better opportunity for grain fill- 
ing. Generally the weather has been 
fair, permitting of harvesting operations 
proceeding without interruption. 

Denver, Cow., Aug. 12.—During the 
past week serious hailstorms have oc- 
curred in the Brighton and Fort Lupton 
districts; also at Mead, as far east as 
Nunn, and at Akron, Colo. The result- 
ing damage to crops is large, because 
these storms have been the most serious 
experienced in years. Rains have fallen 
over the entire wheat district this week, 
and wheat receipts are practically at a 
standstill. Should this wet weather con- 
tinue much longer, wheat will begin to 
sprout in the shock and also in the stack. 
Considerable damage to the quality of the 
wheat has already resulted from so much 
moisture on the grain after it was ma- 
tured. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Aug. 12.—Ac- 
cording to an Aug. 1 estimate of the 
Oklahoma board of agriculture the state 
this year has produced 24,647,000 bus 
wheat, an average of 8.7 bus per acre. 
The condition on that date was 78 per 
cent, or 10 points below the 10-year av- 
erage. Out of 2,228 inspections made by 
the board in July, 75 per cent were hard 
wheat and 64 per cent of that graded 
No. 3 and below. Abandonment was esti- 
mated at 24 per cent. The corn yield is 
estimated at 19.7 bus per acre and the 
condition at 68 per cent, which is 13 
points below the 10-year average. 

The Texas wheat estimate, made by the 
—e department, is 8,388,000 bus, 
which is 12,422,000 below the yield of 
last year and 11,000,000 below the 10- 
year average. Abandonment was esti- 
mated at 60 per cent. Most of the pan- 
handle production graded No. 1 and No. 
2, but 40 per cent of that of the pan- 
handle and Wichita Falls sections graded 
No. 3, and 60 per cent down to No. 5. 
The corn condition was 73 per cent, and 
the yield estimated at 123,300,000 bus, an 
average of 20 bus to the acre, and the 
yield 10,652,000 bus, or over the 10-year 
average. 

Torepo, Onto, Aug. 12.—The weather 
this week turned too cool for corn, which, 
however, is looking good, and of course 
there still remains considerable time for 
the hot weather which corn requires. 
Field threshing of wheat is now finished, 
and threshing of oats is in progress in 
northern Ohio and finished in southern 
Ohio. The oats crop will be of good size 
in this state, in spite of occasional thin 
fields. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—According to 
reports received from mills located in 
southern Illinois, the 1922 wheat crop in 
that section of the state is averaging 
between 13 and 15 bus per acre. Thresh- 
ing is practically completed, and it is 
quite improbable that any material 
change from these figures will result. 
While the quality of the crop is nothing 
unusual, yet it seems to be up to a nor- 
mal standard, and the soft wheat mills 
are expecting no trouble from this cause 
during the present crop year. 

The joint report of the Missouri board 
of agriculture and the Federal Crop Esti- 
mate Bureau for August, issued this 
week, shows that, while the state’s yield 
of wheat will be 2,423,000 bus over the 
crop of last year, yet it will fall below 
the average of the past five years. This 
year’s crop is placed at 36,813,000. The 
report reads in part as follows: 

“Wheat threshing returns average 12.5 
bus per acre on 2,945,000 acres, totaling 
36,813,000 bus, against 34,390,000 last 
year, the five-year average being 39,813,- 
000 bus. The 10-year average yield is 
13.7 bus. The quality is 84 per cent, com- 
pared to 81 per cent last year, and a 
10-year average of 88 per cent. Thresh- 
ing has been delayed by rain in the ex- 
treme northern section, where the quality 
has been damaged. The grade is good 
in many sections. Throughout the major 
portion of the state, threshing is nearing 
completion. 

“Missouri corn is 87 per cent of normal, 
indicating 31.32 bus per acre, or 185,- 


195,000 bus, against 182,880,000 last year 
and a five-year average of 176,224,000 
bus. The 10-year average August condi- 
tion is 75 per cent. 

Fyne prices this season, where 
the farmer furnished the labor, averaged 
7c bu for wheat and 4c bu for oats. 
Where the crew is furnished, prices aver- 
aged 12c for wheat and 7c for oats.” 

Inpranapous, Inp., Aug. 12.—Winter 
wheat of the 1922 crop in Indiana shows 
an average yield of 14.5 bus an acre on 
threshings reported to date, it was an- 
nounced this week by George C. Bryant, 
statistician in the state for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
is considerably below earlier estimates, 
and indicates a total production of 28,- 
275,000 bus. 

Premature ripening, red rust and 
chinch bugs were the principal factors in 
cutting the yield this year. Last year 
the final outturn of the crop was 24,144,- 
000 bus. The quality this year is better, 
and in most places it will average No. 2. 

The condition of spring wheat dropped 
the last month from 75 to 65 per cent of 
normal. Little is raised in Indiana, and 
the total crop is estimated at only 62,000 
bus, compared with 62,000 in 1921. The 
average yield of rye is estimated at 12 
bus an acre for the present crop, with a 
total production of 3,780,000 bus forecast, 
a little below last year’s total. Prema- 
ture ripening was the principal factor in 
reducing the yield. The condition of bar- 
ley, Aug. 1, was 55 per cent of normal, 
and indicates a total yield of 944,000 
bus, compared with 1,235,000 harvested 
last year. 

Corn showed a condition of 85 per cent 
of normal the first of the month, on which 
a total production of 174,286,000 bus is 
forecast. The crop harvested last year 
was 169,848,000 bus. Favorable weather 
in recent weeks has aided corn materially. 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 12.—The weather 
during the week throughout Ontario has 
been excellent for harvesting operations, 
but previous to that much of the cutting 
had to be done under unfavorable weather 
conditions, and ideal color in the grain 
can hardly be looked for. Wheat har- 
vesting is well advanced, and in all but 
a few sections must be about finished. 
No definite estimate of the crop is yet 
available, but a fair guess would be 
somewhere around 16,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 13,667,000 last year. The oat 
crop in this province is of exceptionally 
good quality, and some districts report 
yields of 60@80 bus to the acre. 





BRITISH CROP CONDITIONS 


The condition of Great Britain’s wheat 
crop, as reported in the London Times, 
was 93 per cent of the average condi- 
tion for a number of years on Aug. 1, 
according to a cablegram from the Lon- 
don representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This condi- 
tion percentage is practically unchanged 
since July 1. 

The same cablegram gave the condi- 
tion of the barley crop as 83 per cent of 
average, with oats 78 per cent, beans 84 
per cent, potatoes 91 per cent, and the 
root crops 81 per cent. 

The condition percentages for barley, 
oats, potatoes, and the root crops indi- 
cate an improvement during July. Beans, 
however, lost in condition during that 
month. 





Farm Wheat Prices 
Average farm prices of wheat, in cents per 


bushel, by leading states, on Aug. 1, 1922 
and 1921: 
1922 1921 
PE ME sbneueeeesecesees 104 112 
oe. ie, eT 100 113 
BEE Sons cn ceceeeceees 100 112 
Parr rere re 112 125 
BeOCe GCOPOMRS oo cccccccces 127 136 
CE F5605.06056:0000 65000088 100 111 
BEES Fasececccscecescees 99 113 
BED 6 ce Coe sceseccceseses 98 106 
Michigan ........ we ree eee 95 107 
BERRMGBOER occ ccc cccccccccce 110 112 
SNE 0566600046900 6:08 008-6%0 93 100 
DED Wiicn 0s 600s 00a sbs0e8 94 103 
North Dakota ..........+.. 105 119 
Bouth Dakota ....cccccssce 96 106 
PROUMEMED, ccccccccescccccces 89 94 
TEBMGRD cccccccccccccccccces 90 99 
EE. 9.5 v0.9: 00010500000 0.0% 118 117 
ro) ee eee ee 216 125 
TED Secct-ecccccccvceveccsee 97 102 
QORIGMOMA 2c ccccccccccccecs 84 93 
BEGUN ce seccwvccccsccseces 108 114 
CREE Sob occ csescesceses 87 86 
PE Lee Who08 04.04 s000s 0640 81 81 
WROUMOOR cccccccicccsacs 103 92 
GED S0h-du Catered cecseses 104 97 
104.8 


United States ............ 97.1 
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Proposal Abandoned Owing to Inability to 
Secure Suitable Director—Relief to 
Canadian Trade 

Wiyniree, Man., Aug. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The wheat board proposal 
has been abandoned. Official announce- 
ment to this effect was made today, 
This permits the Canadian trade to re- 
sume business without fear of restraint. 
The Canadian harvest is proceeding 
rapidly. 





a * 


Wiynirze, Man., Aug. 12.—The latest 
information regarding the wheat board 
is that the governments interested have 
found it impossible to secure the sery- 
ices of suitable men for the proposed 
new board, and that the scheme will be 
postponed for a year or abandoned. 

H. W. Wood, a farm leader from A\l- 
berta, who, more than any other man, 
was responsible for the legislation to 
create a board, refused to accept its 
chairmanship when asked to do so, nor 
could he suggest a suitable alternative. 
This chairmanship is the most unwanted 
job in Canada, and until it is filled there 
will be no wheat board. Most of the 
farmers who were clamoring three 
months ago for such a body have since 
become indifferent or hostile to the pro- 
posal. A. H. Battery. 





QUARTERMASTER BUYING POSTPONED 
Cuicaco, Itt., Aug. 12.—Awards on 
contracts for furnishing the government 
with flour were not made this week, as 
had been intended by the quartermaster’s 
department, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, because the quartermaster yen- 
eral at Washington, D. C., has ordered 
that the flour be purchased on the basis 
of f.o.b. destination instead of f.o.b. mill. 
New specifications are now being sent 
out, and bids on these proposals will be 
opened on Aug. 22 at 8:30 a.m., standard 
time. V. P. WitiiaMs. 





TO HANDLE COLORADO WHEAT 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 12.—Tentative ar- 
rangements whereby the Nebraska W heat 
Growers’ Association office at Trenton 
will also care for the pooled wheat of 
the Colorado association were perfected 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Nebraska association and repre- 
sentatives of the Colorado growers re- 
cently. 

There are approximately 750,000 bus 
signed up in Colorado, and the Colorado 
Wheat Growers’ Association now is com- 
pleting the details of organizing its work 
for the selling season and obtaining a 
state charter. Under the arrangements 
planned at the joint meeting, this wheat 
will be received, financed and _ shijped 
through the Trenton office in connection 
with the Nebraska pool. 

“We are glad to co-operate with the 
Colorado establishment in our sales work 
this year,” said J. F. Hull, president of 
the board of directors of the Nebraska 
association, after the meeting. “The ar- 
rangement means that the state office at 
Trenton will handle over 2,000,000 bus 
of wheat, and the increased amount will 
mean less cost of operation. 

“A considerable portion of the Colo- 
rado wheat, like that from our own 
state, will be sold through the N orthivest 
Wheat Growers’ Association office in 
Minneapolis. This is the sales estallish- 
ment for the co-operative marketing as- 
sociation of North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington, and sells 
all of its export grain directly to Europe 
and the Orient. Last year the North- 
west Wheat Growers’ Association han- 
dled approximately 20,000,000 bus at a 
return of 10@12c per bu more to the 
grower than the nonorganized men in 
these states received, and this year will 
handle over double this amount.” ' 

The personnel of the Trenton office 
will be in charge of Fred Kockrow, for- 
merly of Harvard, Neb., who has had 
extensive experience in the grain busi- 
ness. The new organization is already 
doing business. Leicn Leste. 


Charles R. Decker, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Milwaukee Bag (0s 
headed a party of 100 Milwaukee whele- 
salers and jobbers which made its aa 
nual trade booster tour to Muskegon 
Grand Rapids and other east shore Jake 
Michigan points on Aug. 9, 10 and I1. 
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Business with. northwestern mills in 
old crop flour was only fair the past week. 
Buyers, as in previous weeks, took on 
small parcels to cover temporary needs, 
and sales were mainly for prompt to 30- 
day shipment. Interest in new wheat 
flour seemed to be a little better on a 
few days last week. A number of buyers 
apparently felt that new flour on a basis 
of 70c@$1 under old was not such a bad 
buy. Bookings, however, were not of any 
volume, and the sinking market the past 
few days has had a tendency to check 
the interest displayed. 

The trade, as a whole, is still bearish 
as to prices, and believes that lower levels 
will be reached, It is inquiring quite 
freely for prices on new crop flour, but 
with exception of a few days last week 
little business has resulted. The declines 
in wheat the past week have strengthened 
flour buyers in their waiting position. 
Mills in this territory are not urging the 
trade to take hold at present, but are 
willing to sell new flour on a basis of 
50@80c under old. 

The car situation is expected to be a 
serious factor within the next two or 
three weeks. Although as yet mills have 
experienced little difficulty in securing a 
sufficient number of empties, it is the 
opinion that this territory will be con- 
fronted with a serious shortage when the 
grain movement gets under way. Mills 
are beginning to urge their buyers to take 
larger cars wherever possible, as it is 
going to be extremely difficult to get suf- 
ficient equipment in another 30 days, and 
they feel that a material saving can be 
made if cars are loaded to maximum 


capacity. 
Export business is practically at a 
standstill. Only scattered small sales are 


reported, and business transacted is gen- 
erally at unsatisfactory prices. Inquiries 
are fairly numerous, but bids are usually 
so low that mills cannot entertain them. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.90 
@7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.65@7.25, 
second patent $6.45@6.70, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.15, first clear $5@ 
5.50, second clear $3@3.90, in 140-lb 
jJutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. A 

DURUM FLOUR 

Business with durum mills was not very 
satisfactory the past week. Some sales 
are being made every day, but they are 
all of small volume and generally for 
shipment this month. Most of the in- 
quiries being received are for new crop 
flour, but buyers’ ideas are too low for 
mills, and in only a few instances did 
they come together. The trade seems 


Willing to contract for new flour, but 
prices have to be very attractive before 
it will buy. Some mills are quoting new 


prices at about 40@50c under old, while 
one company is holding its new flour at 
the same levels as old. 

Export business is not very active. 
Some sales of semolina are reported to 
the Baltic and Holland, but mainly in 
small lots, 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $5.60@ 
5.90 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $5.50, durum 
flour $4.50, clear $3.50@3.75, f.o.b., Min- 
heapolis. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market is very quiet. 
Prices are steady, and no reductions 
have been made the past week. 

_ Consumptive demand is far from ac- 
tive, and speculative interest is also 
quiet. Mills claim to be pretty well sold 
up and are holding prices firm, and say 
the mixed car trade absorbs any sur- 
plus they might have. Jobbers are in- 


terested in feed for deferred delivery, 
but want a discount under present levels. 
They feel that conditions are such that 
they can expect substantial reductions. 
Mills, however, believe otherwise, and 
are unwilling to discount feed for future 
delivery; as a consequence, the trade is 
merely playing a waiting game. 

Mills quote bran at $15@16 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $16.50@17, flour middlings 
$24@25, red dog $30, rye middlings $15 
@16, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Aug. 15: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, An- 
chor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, B and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRS WOE ccccceseeciseeds 243,505 45 
EOE WOM ccc cncseccesice 295,255 54 
WOOP GOD acceescs .. 284,045 52 
Two years ago ... .. 289,660 53 
Three years ago .......++. 275,505 50 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

2988°. wccce 45 330,300 154,520 47 

BOREP . cca 45 330,300 161,990 49 

LORS. cove 60 410,940 195,410 47 

Pt ee 60 410,940 187,310 45 

*Week ending Aug. 12. tWeek ending 
Aug. 5. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS | 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 
12, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 2,024 2,931 1,228 1,590 
Duluth ........ 321 1,126 282 74 
Totals ....... 2,345 4,057 1,510 1,664 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 12, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
98,539 74,818 109,085 107,970 


Minneapolis .. 
47,739 45,186 21,897 90,419 


Duluth 
Totals ...... 146,278 120,004 130,982 198,389 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 

Duluth, on Aug. 12, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 

















1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,079 996 949 841 
DIMER occscecs 271 967 398 90 
Totals ...... 1,350 1,963 1,347 931 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The increasing receipts of new spring 
wheat are having their effect on prices. 
Wheat is moving in larger volume, and 
premiums have dropped considerably the 
past week. Demand from mills was far 
from brisk, and there was little compe- 
tition for the offerings. Old wheat was 
in rather light supply, and premiums 
were firm up to the past few days, when 
mills reduced their bids. Today new 
No. 1 dark was quoted around 9@1l4c 
over September, with some fancy selling 
at l6c over. . 

Durum wheat is firm, and choice is in 
fair demand, with other grades slow. 
Fancy No. 1 amber is quoted at l5c over 
September, and No. 2 amber at 13c over. 

Winter wheat is steady, and demand 
is rather quiet. Montana No. 1 dark 
hard is quoted at 138c over September; 


No. 1 hard Kansas and Nebraska, 2c 
under to 5c over; fancy dark hard, up 
to 10c over; northwestern No. 1 hard, 
8c under to 2c over. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The demand for linseed oil meal is not 
very active. Usually at this time of year 
the trade is showing considerable inter- 
est, but this year the opinion is that to 
hold off until the new crop is moving is 
the best policy. Country dealers are the 
best buyers, and are taking on small lots. 
Jobbers are generally bearish in their 
ideas, and feel that much lower levels will 
be reached, and therefore are not buying 
ahead to any extent. Crushers quote oil 
meal at $44 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mills 
are operating at a much reduced ca- 
pacity; in fact, many are down entirely. 
Receipts of flaxseed at northwestern ter- 
minals are nominal, and stocks are prac- 
tically depleted. 

Export business is holding up pretty 
well. Good sales are reported to import- 
ers on the Continent, and some business 
also is being done in Great Britain. Oil 
cake is quoted on a basis of $42@43 ton, 
New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.46%, ; 
three-day, $4.451%4; 60-day, $4431. 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 38.68. 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE-OWNED MILL 


At a meeting of the state industrial 
commission and the advisory committee 
at Grand Forks, on Friday, Aug. 11, 
plans for operating the North Dakota 
state-owned mill and elevator were out- 
lined. 

B. L.  “..mons, formerly with Nye, 
Jenks & Co., Minneapolis, was appointed 
manager of the elevator unit, and a head 
miller was selected, but his name is being 
withheld until his acceptance is received. 
It is understood that the commission has 
also appointed a general manager, al- 
though no announcement of this has been 
made as yet. Governor Nestos, as well 
as the other members of the industrial 
commission, are very firm in their inten- 
tion of not making these appointments 
political, and it can be readily seen that 
this idea is being carried out. 

One leg of the elevator is expected to 
be completed early in October. The mill 
proper will be completed about Nov. 15, 
but it is not expected that operations will 
be started until Jan. 1. A. W. Strong, of 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
which is furnishing the machinery for the 
mill, was in attendance at the meeting. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Lidgerwood (N. a) Milling Co. 
will resume operations about Oct. 1, 
after a shutdown of several months. 

R. Opsal, of the Opsal-Fieming Co., 
feed jobbers, Minneapolis, has returned 
from a week’s motor trip in Wisconsin. 

G. F. Gehn, claim agent for the United 
States Shipping Board, was in Minneap- 
olis several days last week, and returned 
to Washington on Sunday. 

The annual meeting of the state board 
of grain appeals was held at Duluth on 
Aug. 12, for the purpose of establishing 
Minnesota grain grades for the coming 
year. 

Don G. Graham, assistant sales man- 
ager Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, left Sunday evening for a three 
weeks’ trip through markets in the cen- 
tral states. 

Howard Files and A. J. Fisher, of the 
durum department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, left last Thursday 
evening for the East, and will be away 
about two weeks. 

M. D. Varney, St. Louis, southwestern 
manager of the Smith Scale Co., arrived 
in Minneapolis on Saturday. He expects 
to be in this state about a week inspect- 
ing the Smith scales in various mills. 

According to a newspaper report from 
Huron, S. b. wheat threshed in a near- 
by field at 3 p.m. on Aug. 12, was ground 
by a local mill into whole wheat flour, 
and some of it was baked into bread 
ready to be served at 5:30. 

C. B. Johnson, who died on July 17, 
had been head miller for the Hickerson 
Roller Mill Co., Grantsburg, Wis., since 
1905. He was born in Norway, and had 
followed his trade since his fourteenth 
year. Previous to his connection at 
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Grantsburg Mr. Johnson had milled at 
New Richmond, Wis., and Crookston, 
Minn. 

Erling Arneberg, of the Baltic Co., 
Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark, who has 
been in New Orleans for several months 
studying fruit conditions, is in Minne- 
apolis. He expects to remain here for 
a few weeks, calling on the trade and 
visiting the mills. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 15), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 94c bu, No. 1 
northern 90c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 96c, No. 1 northern 92c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 
1 northern 88c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 79c, No. 1 northern 75c. 

N. Maing, engineer for the past 10 
years for the King Midas Milling Co. 
at Hastings, Minn., died this afternoon 
from injuries received in an accident in 
the mill this morning. He was working 
around the engine and in some manner 
was caught in the pulley, and before the 
machinery could be stopped his body had 
been crushed. He was 55 years of age, 
and is survived by the widow, five daugh- 
ters and two sons. 

The board of directors of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce last week 
passed a resolution indorsing the action 
the Association of Railway Executives 
took in rejecting the clause in President 
Harding’s proposal restoring seniority 
rights to the men on strike. it reads as 
follows: “Peace, however desirable, can 
be of little force when purchased by dis- 
regarding solemn promises made by em- 
ployers with the full sanction of the 
Labor Board. We commend the willing 
attitude of executives to terminate the 
existing strikes on broad, equitable lines 
that will insure justice to all alike, and 
their refusal to establish a precedent for 
strikers to quit and return at pleasure to 
the impairment of the lawful rights of 
others.” 

As a result of the conference of rail- 
road and warehouse commissioners and 
shippers last week, a committee has been 
appointed to make a survey of the trans- 
portation situation in the Northwest. A 
representative will be selected to appear 
before the American Railway Associa- 
tion, through which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission handles the movement 
of cars. On the committee are: O. P. B. 
Jacobson, Minnesota railroad and ware- 
house commissioner, chairman; Frank 
Milholland, North Dakota commissioner, 
J. W. Raish, South Dakota commissioner, 
and the following congressmen: Walter 
H. Newton and Sydney Anderson, of 
Minnesota, G. M. Young and J. H. Sin- 
clair, of North Dakota, Royal C. John- 
son, of South Dakota, and A. L. Flinn, 
rate expert for the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission. 





India—Crops 
Grain crops of British India, as reported 
by the Department of Statistics of India, by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 
SOS GEO ccccce sevee ceose 
SEG, BGR wccces cescs 10,760 
377,888 149,380 98,760 16,760 
280,485 129,827 71,288 9,400 
370,421 155,307 96,600 20,600 
379,232 155,447 93,760 20,800 
323,008 147,653 100,080 19,040 
376,581 142,847 83,280 15,880 
312,032 125,113 83,360 15,448 
367,845 40,973 88,440 21,684 
370,515 45,500 76,760 25,796 
STE.689 nccce § ceces 22,852 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 
oi) eer rer eee eee 2,059 
1920-21 25,127 6,268 6,211 1,513 
1919-20. 29,949 7,519 6,656 2,245 
1918-19.. 23,798 6,394 6,994 1,989 
1917-18 $5,487 8,407 6,442 3,797 
1916-17 32,940 7,883 6,518 3,564 
1915-16 30,320 7,924 6,679 3,334 
1914-15 32,475 7,821 6,144 8,325 
1913-14 28,475 7,144 6,146 3,031 
1912-13 30,0438 7,295 6,226 4,125 
1911-12 31,141 8,378 56,567 6,038 
1910-11 30,565 7,840 6,312 8,742 





DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wheat acreage of India, including some 
of the native states, in acres (000’s omitted): 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

90 872 





Northwest Frontier ... 5 1,248 
Bengal ....ccccccccces 116 114 124 
United Provinces ...... 6,500 6,444 7,156 
PURIAD .crvccccescccccs 9,260 8,536 11,618 
Central Pr, and Berar. 3,228 2,881 3,981 
Bombay and Sind ..... 1.610 1,397 3,102 
Bihar and Orissa ..... 1.147 965 1,224 
Central India ......... 2,812 2,330 4,143 
Other provinces ....... 1,851 2,259 2,720 

Totals cccccccccceces 29,864 23,798 35,316 
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Further declines of 15@25c for the 
week in flour quotations failed to alter 
the attitude of buyers, and trade con- 
tinued at a level far below the usual ac- 
tivity for this time of year. All classes 
of trade bought sparingly, and individual 
sales were generally for small amounts. 
On the two days of the week in which 
the market advanced slightly, orders were 
negligible, indicating expectation that the 
downward trend would be resumed. No 
general confidence was shown in prices, 
even at present low levels. Advices to 
the effect that the spring wheat move- 
ment would probably be of substantial 
proportions was a factor influencing light 
buying. 

The growing seriousness of the rail- 
road strike was keenly felt by a number 
of mills. A few interior and one Kansas 
City plant were forced to suspend opera- 
tions because of the car shortage. De- 
lays in shipments were of common oc- 
currence, and the uncertainty of deliv- 
eries caused increased cautiousness on 
the part of buyers, who gave no indica- 
tions of accumulating reserve stocks ex- 
cept in instances when prompt delivery 
was assured. Country mills were nat- 
urally more affected by this situation 
than those at terminal markets. Many 
elevators were forced to discontinue pur- 
chases of wheat, due to the fact that 
their capacity was already filled, and 
cars were unobtainable. Practically all 
flour orders were for prompt delivery, 
due either to need or fear of a rail 
tie-up. 

The wide range of prices quoted by 
mills confused buyers and seryed to re- 
strict business. Several instances of 
sales at prices materially below published 
quotations were reported and, as a con- 
sequence, buyers were mostly unwilling 
to make purchases at prices actually 
based on production costs. Eastern de- 
mand for flour was especially slack, but 
fair sales were made to the South and 
Southeast. Soft wheat millers generally 
reported improvement in business with 
the latter section. 

Export trade was at a minimum, with 
all sources showing indifference to offer- 
ings. Mills were not keen to offer flour 
for shipment before the last half of Sep- 
tember, due to uncertainty in shipments 
and in mill operations during the coming 
month, as 20 to 25 days are required at 
present to ship from southwestern points 
to Gulf ports, compared with a maximum 
of 10 days under normal transportation 
conditions. 

Fancy clear sold to bakers at $4.50@ 
4.60, but the general run of offerings 
were at 4@4.25. 

Production of Kansas City mills 
showed a decrease, for the first time in 
several weeks. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $5.95@6.40; 95 per cent, 
$5.60@5.95; straight, $5.35@5.65; first 
clear, $3.75@4.25; second clear, $3.30@ 
3.70; low grade, $2.75@3.25 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 114,900 94,400 82 
Last week ....... 114,900 98,900 86 
Year ago .......- 114,900 105,500 91 
Two years ago... 96,600 74,000 70 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


- actually critical, however. 


Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
Wichita, Salina and St Joseph, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 498,030 404,003 80 
Last week ....... 487,230 368,547 76 
Year @80 ....c00% 511,530 485,421 94 
Two years ago... 453,570 273,212 60 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 19,733 bbls this week, 22,358 last 
week, 42,479 a year ago and 2,906 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 
mestic business good, 15 fair and 13 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita, Kansas, mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 64,620 54,345 84 

Last week .......- 64,620 47,063 72.8 
YVOar O80 ccccccces 62,820 52,062 82 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 28,140 71 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week .ncccccccccccecs 28,950 60 
LeMSt WOOK .ccccccccccscccs 29,660 62 
WOOP BHO cccccccccsceceses 46,663 98 
Two years AGO ....-...eees 23,256 49 


MILLFEED 
Urgent demand, especially for bran, 
developed this week, and resulted in a 
rise of 50c in some cases. Offerings were 
usually light. Southwestern prices were 
out of line with the East, but buying was 
general from other sources. Car short- 
age was a factor in imparting a firm 
tone to the market, and several dealers 
and mills who sold some time ago for 
deferred shipment experienced difficulty 
in making delivery. The situation is not 
Current quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$15; brown shorts, $18@19; gray shorts, 
$22@23.50. 
‘EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 5114 August seaboard, Septem- 
ber 5414c, via New York 58c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 511,4c August 
seaboard, September 541,c, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5014c August and Sep- 
tember seaboard; Kotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 60c; Antwerp, via 
New York 60c; Hamburg, via New Or- 
leans 5014c, via New York 60c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 5814c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
601,c, via New York 56c. 


CONCERNING PROTEIN 


A booklet issued by a Kansas City 
grain firm is entitled “Protein,” and is 
devoted to a discussion of many ques- 
tions commonly asked concerning this 
new factor in the wheat and flour mar- 
kets. 

The author gives the following reason 
for the increased agitation about pro- 
tein: “The direct reason is the baker, and 
the increase in the use of bakers’ bread. 
During the World War, wheat prices ad- 
vanced until the price of a loaf of bread 
reached 20c in many places. Flour that 
would make 320 loaves to the barrel, and 
flour that made 340, 345 and even 350, 
were on the market. With such prices 
prevailing a difference of a few loaves 
of bread to the barrel counted up fast. 

“This led the bakers to become more 
discriminating in their purchases, and 
directly caused many of them to install 
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laboratories or employ the services of 
such establishments. This in turn re- 
flected directly to the mills. Many who 
had not deemed it necessary to install 
such equipment, found it to their ad- 
vantage to operate their own labora- 
tories. This in turn reflected itself 
quickly to the grain trade, until during 
the latter part of the year 1921 it was al- 
most necessary to have the protein anal- 
ysis on every car of wheat of milling 
quality. So common has this practice 
become that the lack of protein analysis 
on a car is taken as an indication that 
this substance is so disappointingly low 
that the seller does not want to make it 
known. 

“However, the protein test does not 
replace the tester, which very nearly in- 
dicates the number of pounds of flour a 
miller will obtain from a bushel of wheat. 
Generally this result is the same, whether 
the protein content is high or low. Wheat 
as a food product is valuable, not so 
much on account of the protein it con- 
tains as from its peculiar composition, 
and the fact that the protein can be sep- 
arated in a coherent form from the other 
constituents by washing with water. It 
is also the only cereal, with the excep- 
tion of rye, which contains gliadin, a 
protein which forms the sticky dough 
and entraps the gas bubbles during the 
period of rising. 

“This last statement answers a ques- 
tion commonly asked by grain growers 
and dealers. This quality controls the 
loaf volume. It is simply a matter of 
getting more bread from some wushels 
of wheat than from others. 

“When it comes to life sustaining 
power, a heavy wheat, with its greater 
flour producing value, will very likely 
be worth more to humanity than a light- 
er test, high protein grain, although the 
latter would probably bring more on the 
market. But the ability of a flour to 
produce more loaves to a given number 
of pounds does not prove that it carried 
with it a correspondingly greater amount 
of nourishment. The bread from the 
higher protein flour contains a little 
more water and a little more air. These 
two elements are of course relatively less 
expensive and, therefore, the more of 
them that can be entrapped in a loaf 
of acceptable texture and palatability, 
the greater the profit to the maker. 

“Should the time ever come in our 
country that nourishment only is the 
governing factor, then it is possible that 
the premiums for protein will disap- 
pear.” 

The booklet, which contains 15 pages, 
discusses several other phases of the 
protein problem in detail. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS SITE CHOSEN 


Announcement was made this week by 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. that its new 
mill here would be located in North 
Kansas City, instead of the West Bot- 
toms district. This will be the third mill 
in that district, which also includes the 
plants of the Midland Milling Co. and 
the J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 

The new plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. will have an initial daily capac- 
ity of 3,000 bbls, but the building will be 
large enough to care for an additional 
3,000 bbls. Grain storage space for 500,- 
000 bus will also be provided. It will 
be of the daylight type, built of steel 
and concrete. The site has been owned 
by the company for three years. 

Contracts for the building and ma- 
chinery have not been let, but construc- 
tion will be started about Sept. 1. 


DEATH OF 


Mrs. Helena Roos, mother of Charles 
L. Roos, general manager of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, and 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and of Hugo Roos, Kansas City, 
died this week at her home in New Ulm, 
Minn. Mrs. Roos was 80 years old. 
Both sons went to New Ulm for the 
burial. 


MRS. HELENA ROOS 


MILL LEASED TO BOWEN INTERESTS 


L. H. Bowen, who was in Kansas City 
this week, announced the leasing of the 
plant of the Bowen-Romer Flour Mills 
Corporation at Larned, Kansas, which 
recently went into the hands of a receiv- 
er, due to disagreements within the com- 
pany. Finances were said to be in good 
condition at the time, and the receiver- 
ship was asked for by Mr. Bowen. 
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The Larned plant will be operated by 
the Bowen interests until the receiver- 
ship is ended. The company’s mill at In- 
dependence, Kansas, was not affected. 


OKLAHOMA RATES REDUCED 

A decision was handed down this week 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Oklahoma-Texas rate case, author- 
izing a reduction on grain and grain 
products from certain points in Okla- 
homa to group points in Texas on do- 
mestic business. Galveston carries a do- 
mestic rate from some Oklahoma points 
of 1%4@4%,c lower than the present ex- 
port rate. However, it is understood 
that new tariffs of the Santa Fe, Frisco, 
and Missouri, Kansas & Texas carry like 
reductions in their export rates from 
Oklahoma to Galveston, and, in the case 
of the Frisco, a similar reduction is made 
in the rates to New Orleans. 

All of the tariffs became effective 
Aug. 5. 


SAYS CAMPAIGN IS EFFECTIVE 


“The effect of the campaign of the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation for early plowing for wheat is 
noticeable in all districts between Kan- 
sas City and Great Bend, particularly in 
the territory west of Hutchinson,” L. E. 
Moses said this week on his return from 
several days’ visit at the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. plant at Great Bend, Kansas. 

“T have never seen so many unthreshed 
stacks of wheat at this season of the 
year. Farmers stacked their grain, and 
delayed threshing in order to get the soil 
prepared for next year’s wheat crop. If 
the campaign for better seed is as ef- 
fective as the one for early plowing, 
millers of the Southwest are going to 
have no trouble in getting high quality 
wheat.” 

NOTES 

Fred J. Lingham, president Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y.,, 
was in Kansas City the fore part of the 
week, 


C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, spent sev- 
eral days of this week calling on Iowa 
connections. 

W. F. Marple, Kansas City, was this 
week added to the sales staff of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., as its represen- 
tative in Pennsylvania. 


A crowd estimated at 35,000 attended 
the eighteenth annual picnic of the Kan- 
sas City Retail Grocers’ Association, held 
at Fairmount Park this week. 


A. H. Metz, chiet inspector at Port 
Arthur, Texas, reports 284,000 bus wheat 
cleared for export in July. The port 
cleared 2,374,100 bus for the crop year. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, passed 
through Kansas City this week, en route 
to Chicago, where he will spend several 
days. 

James W. McCullah has applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on transfer from F., S. Cowsgill. 
The latter, who was formerly president 
of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, died 
last week. 


George Van Orman, Kimball Milling 
Co. employee, who had been missing for 
over a week, was found in Gary, Ind. 
He had been robbed and slugged in 
Kansas City, and regained consciousness 
in a Chicago hospital. 


The Frisco Railroad has provided for 
absorption of cross-town switching fees 
at Kansas City on grain and grain prod- 
ucts destined to competitive points, and 
moving out on either local or propor- 
tional rates. The order is effective Aug. 
24, 

An organization of grain producers, 
marketers and transporters was effected 
at a meeting held at Amarillo, ‘Texas, 
composed of representatives from Texas, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma, Lower 
freight rates and better marketing facili- 
ties for grain will be sought. 


A bulletin issued this week by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League called at- 
tention to the fact that shippers seldom 
comply with the requirements of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that they 
must make request for cars in writing, 
so as to advise those responsible for cat 
distribution what the needs of the ship- 
pers at various points on their lines 
may be. “It is not sufficient to telephone 
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the local agent, even if that is the cus- 
tom,” the statement says. 

Fire early this week destroyed the J. 
F. Bryant & Sons’ flour mill and power 
plant “at Stockton, Mo., with a loss of 
$53,000. The fire originated in the en- 
gine room of the mill. The first 10 cars 
of a shipment of 3,000,000 bus of wheat 
contracted to London by the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association will start 
to Gulf ports within a few days, accord- 
ing to an announcement from Wichita. 

A compilation of over 35,000 inspec- 
tions covering July receipts at all inspec- 
tion points in the Missouri River terri- 
tory and south to the Gulf has been 
made by the general field headquarters 
office of federal grain supervision. The 
report shows the following results: No. 
1, 9.5 per cent; No. 2, 32.5; No. 3, 33.5; 
No. 4, 14; No. 5, 3.5; sample, 7. Of the 
total inspections, 70 per cent were hard 
red winter, 20 per cent soft red winter, 
and 10 per cent mixed. About 17 per 
cent of the hard fell into the subclass 
dark hard, 77.5 per cent was hard and 
5.5 per cent yellow hard. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxxa., Aug. 12. 
Local conditions in the flour trade were 
practically unchanged this week. A lit- 
tle business trickled in from the East, 
and a few orders came from the South- 
east. ‘There were no changes in market 
quotations, but there were slightly in- 
creased orders from country buyers. 

Millers remarked on the scarcity lately 
of offers from eastern brokers. The lat- 
ter appear to have become convinced 
that southwestern millers were in earnest 
when they built a wall about prices em- 
bracing reasonable profit. At the end of 
the week, with wheat prices breaking, 
there was a noticeable decrease in local 
flour trade. Local business is holding up 
milling operations to normal for the 
year. 

Flour made from new wheat, which 
appears to be uniformly good, is in de- 
mand, and several large mills are run- 
ning on new wheat almost exclusively. 
Bakers are equally interested with mer- 
chants, but are slow buyers thus far. 
Millers were deceived as to the size of 
bakers’ stocks, and some of them are re- 
ceiving only orders for September and 
October delivery from bakers. 

To make a test of the size of stocks, 
both among bakers and merchants, a mill 
sales manager one day recently cut the 
price of flour 40c bbl, and broadcasted 
the offering. The result was that prac- 
tically all of those who offered to buy 
wanted fall deliveries, whereas the mill 
offer was confined to immediate de- 
liveries. 

Most mills are short of millfeeds, and 
cannot fill all orders. Car lot shipments 
of flour are limited, and nearly all flour 
buyers are feed buyers as well. Millers 
have had to practice conservation of 
millfeeds to take care of flour customers. 
Very little business is being done in car 
lot millfeed shipments. ‘ 

Both Texas and Oklahoma mills con- 
tinue limited buying of wheat. During 
the week, Texas mills were a little more 
active, buying, however, only three to 
five cars at a time. For the time being 
the millers’ wheat buying is comparable 
to the character of the flour brokers’ 
buying, in view of a declining wheat 
market, 

The situation has the grain dealers 
speculating as to the outcome. But for 
delays occasioned by the railroad strike, 
exports were normal for the week, with 
a considerable quantity of choice wheat 
going to ports. 

Short patent hard wheat is quoted 
at $6.30@6.70, straights at $6@6.30, first 
clears at $5.30@5.50, second clears at 
M480 5, Soft wheat patent is quoted at 
6.70, straights at $6.20, and low grade 


at $5.70, 





NOTES 


C. 1... Campbell, formerly a flour and 
feed broker of Little Rock, Ark., has 
_ a similar business in Newport, 
Ark. 

_Myron E. Humphrey, manager of the 
Chickasha Mill & Elevator Co., has gone 
to Colorado to join his family for the 
rest of the summer. 


Injuries sustained by Albert G. Hinn, 
Owner of the Harvest Queen Mills, Plain- 
view, Texas, probably will not prove 
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fatal, physicians report. He is being 
treated in the Plainview Sanitarium. 
The Farmers’ Union warehouse at 
Gonzales, Texas, occupied by the Ains- 
worth estate, dealers in flour, feed, cot- 
ton and grain, was destroyed by fire 
Aug. 1. The loss is estimated at $15,000. 
Due to the railroad strike, the St. 
Louis, El Reno & Western Railroad, ex- 
tending from El Reno to Guthrie, sus- 
pended operations Aug. 15. Karl Hum- 
phrey, manager of the El Reno Mill & 
Elevator Co., is receiver of the company. 
John A. Whitehurst, president of the 
Oklahoma board of agriculture and for- 
merly a flour miller, was renominated for 
the position on Aug. 1. by a plurality of 
27,000 votes. He carried every county 
but two in the grain belt of the state, 
and was supported by a majority of 
millers and grain dealers of his political 
faith. An issue in the campaign was 
made by the Farmer-Labor Reconstruc- 
tion League, which declared in favor of 


the Ada Milling Co. The feed depart- 
ment of the mill has continued in opera- 
tion. 


Carl Leonard, who has been superin- 
tendent of the baking department of the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. since the 
company took over the Bakerite sys- 
tem, and C. S. Diltz, Jr., have purchased 
the company’s bakery at Chickasha. Mr. 
Diltz has taken charge. Mr. Leonard 
will resign from the bakery superinten- 
dency Sept. 1, and enter business actively 
at Chickasha. 


F. F. Ferguson, of Chickasha, owner 
of the Ferguson seed farms, has taken 
charge of the wheat experimental sta- 
tion established at the Goodwell Agri- 
cultural school by the state board of ag- 
riculture. Five-acre plats will be plant- 
ed in kharkoff, turkey red and kanred. 
Among things to be accomplished is a 
building up of turkey red, which has de- 
teriorated considerably in this state in 
the last 15 years. The board has or- 














Kansas City Warehouse Recently Bought by the Crooks Terminal Warehouses 


state owned flour mills and elevators, 
and opposed the candidacy of Mr. White- 
hurst. 


S. A. Elliott, chief of the feed division 
of the Oklahoma board of agriculture, 
reports discovery recently of several 
shipments of feed from without the state 
that do not fill requirements of the board. 
He discovered a car of wheat gray shorts 
from Kansas considerably below speci- 
fications, being short in fat. The board 
will again make an effort to get an ap- 
propriation to pay salaries and expenses 
of field inspectors. 


Hutchinson, Kansas, laboratories, to 
which the Guymon (Okla.) Equity Ex- 
change sent samples of wheat grown by 
Charles C. McBratney, of Texas County, 
reported an average protein content of 
14.68. This is .52 higher than the aver- 
age test made of high grade wheats 
reaching Kansas City from Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. Mr. 
McBratney has won several first prizes 
on wheat at the International Wheat 
Show in Wichita. 

Hope of reopening the flour unit of 
the plant of the Pauls Valley (Okla.) 
Milling Co. “soon is expressed by Roy 
Cloar, manager. ‘lhe plant was closed 
all of last year and thus far this year, 
because of high electric power rates. 
The company’s trade has been supplied 
during the shutdown by flour shipped 
from plants of the Shawnee Milling Co., 
which owns the Pauls Valley plant, and 


dered installed at the agricultural and 
mechanical college a small experimental 
flour mill that was bought two years ago 
by the Oklahoma Millers’ Association. 


COLORADO 


Flour buying continues from hand to 
mouth. All orders are for immediate 
shipment, and practically all business is 
on old-established brands. No new soft 
wheat is available, and the old is becom- 
ing very scarce and commanding a good 
premium. Buyers are expecting lower 
flour values, and are not booking any- 
thing for future delivery. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
highest patent, $5.85@5.95; standard 
patent, $5.10@5.20; best grade of self- 
rising, $6.10@6.20,—all in 98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 

Millfeed continues in good demand, 
and feed business is good. Bran is 
worth, f.o.b., Denver, $26 ton; f.o.b., 
common points, $28; white bran, 10c per 
100 lbs more. 

NOTES 


Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
is spending a few days in Denver. 

E. R. Humphrey, general manager of 
the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, was in Denver this 
week, 

H. L. Hankinson is in charge of the 
Rocky Mountain Grain Co.’s office, re- 
cently opened in Kansas City, and his 


* 
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son, Richard Hankinson, is at the head 
of the same company’s headquarters just 
beginning business in Minneapolis. 





WAREHOUSE COMPANY EXPANDS 

Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 12.—The Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, one of the largest 
merchandise warehouses in Chicago, is 
extending its business by the purchase of 
property in Kansas City, Mo., having 
bought, for $255,000, the concrete, seven- 
story and basement building known as 
the Brokers’ Warehouse. The building 
has a capacity of 100,000 sq ft. 

In addition to this purchase, another 
building, the Security Warehouse, lo- 
cated in the same district, the West Bot- 
toms, was acquired for $230,000, and in- 
cludes 125,000 sq ft. Both buildings are 
occupied at present, partly by brokers 
with offices and warerooms, and the bal- 
ance of the space is used for general 
storage. The business conducted in the 
buildings is also being taken over by the 
Crooks concern. 

H. D. Crooks, owner and general 
manager of the Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, is confident that the Kansas City 
venture will prove successful, and he has 
chosen H. H. Smith, at present vice 
president and general manager of the 
Southwest Warehouse Corporation, of 
Kansas City, as general manager of the 
new houses. 

With the expansion in the Southwest 
the Crooks Terminal Warehouses will 
control approximately 600,000 sq ft of 
warehouse space, and is said to be the 
largest firm of its kind west of New 
York. The houses in Kansas City will 
be put into operation in the near future. 

V. P. WititaMs. 


MONTANA’S SPRING WHEAT 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 12.—Reports 
that have been given wide circulation 
through newspapers of the Northwest, 
and apparently sent out by the Asso- 
ciated Press, have stirred grain dealers 
and millers of this state because of the 
alleged unfair position in which Montana 
is placed. One of the latest was sent 
under date line of Tacoma, Wash., as 
of Aug. 2, and said, among other things: 
“The winter wheat in Montana is good, 
but the spring wheat is below normal, 
the millers said, declaring that lack of 
rain throughout the entire Northwest 
had cut down the yield appreciably.” 

This purports to have been written on 
information gathered at a meeting of 
millers of the Puget Sound country. It 
is the belief of millers and grain men of 
Great Falls that there were no Montana 
millers represented at the meeting, or 
if there were the representatives were 
poorly advised on their subject, as it is 
the undivided opinion of men represent- 
ing elevator and milling interests cover- 
ing the entire state that spring wheat is 
better than normal. 

Because of the effect which such re- 
ports may have, Jared Watkins, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ 
Association, has issued a statement on 
the subject, saying that, “based on re- 
ports received from different parts of 
the state, we cannot possibly put the 
spring wheat condition below 80 per 
cent, and we are not sure but 85 would 
be nearer correct. It is quite true that 
there are sections where spring wheat 
conditions are not satisfactory, but in a 
large part of the state the conditions are 
very good.” 

Mr. Watkins then quotes from R. F. 
Smith, president of the Baker (Mont.) 
State Bank, as follows: “Regarding crop 
conditions, they never were better. We 
have had perfect filling weather, with 
abundance of moisture.” Mr. Watkins 
says that this is representative of letters 
which the association has received from 
practically every wheat growing quarter 
of the state. 

Mr. Watkins’ views are supported by 
H. B. Lake, a broker of this city who 
handles large quantities of wheat and 
keeps in touch with the wheat growing 
sections of Montana, and also by W. G. 
Kirkpatrick, general superintendent of 
the Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., which 
operates a line of elevators, with nearly 
75 agencies and shipping points, through- 
out the state. Some of the local grain 
men even hold that the estimate which 
Mr. Watkins believes is approximately 
correct is conservative. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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Flour prices have held unusually 
steady throughout the week, as a conse- 
quence of a comparatively firm cash 
wheat market, but the strange thing is 
that buyers are quite as indifferent as 
ever, and any business consummated has 
been done at the expense of much work 
on the part of the seller. 

Reports have varied as to the amount 
of orders actually put through. Some 
brokers and jobbers have had a quiet 
week, while others say that business has 
been satisfactory. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a satisfaetory busi- 
ness today is really much smaller than 
what would have been accepted as satis- 
factory several years ago. 

The local mills increased their output 
over a week ago by 1,500 bbls, one of 
them having run full time and the other 
three fourths of capacity. They are do- 
ing very little booking for future ship- 
ment, and in almost all cases shipping 
directions accompany the orders. Com- 
pared with a year ago, Chicago mills 
have no complaint to make regarding 
their activity, for they are now running 
nearly 90 per cent, while last year at 
this time they ran only 67 per cent. 

Soft winter flour, both short patent 
and straight grades, is selling at 10@25c 
bbl lower than a week ago, and trade is 
somewhat more restricted. 

Export business has been limited to a 
few shipments to Levant ports, most 
bids having been out of line. Clears for 
export cover a wide range of prices, 
some being quoted at $5, car lots, New 
York. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.75@7, first clear 
$4.75@5.50; hard winter short patent 
$5.75@6.50, standard patent $5.25@5.75, 
first clear $4.25@5; soft winter short 
patent $5.25@5.50, straight $4.90@5.15, 
first clear $4@4.30. White rye $4.25@ 
4.50, standard $4@4.25. The local rye 
flour output totaled 4,000 bbls for the 
week. 

MILLFEED 


Feed prices have changed but little 
this week, except in the case of flour 
middlings, which are quoted $2.50@3 
lower. Very little business has been 
turned over, since buyers’ and sellers’ 
ideas have been 50c@$1 apart most of 
the period. Local buyers have held off 
almost entirely. Bran is selling today at 
$16.75@19, while standard middlings are 
quoted at $19@19.25, flour middlings at 
$24@25.50, and red dog at $31@32. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TRIS WEOk ....cee% 40,000 35,000 87 
EOE WOR «cesses 40,000 33,500 84 
Year ago ......... 40,000 27,000 67 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,500 84 


CASH WHEAT 


Local millers purchased red and hard 
winter wheat and some offerings of dark 
northern this week, but milling demand 
in general has been quiet. The cash mar- 
ket has been without special feature, ex- 
cept that elevators were scrambling to 
fill their houses in order to take care 
of export contracts. Receipts, 3,015 cars, 
compared with 3,274 last week, and 1,828 
a year ago. Movement from the coun- 
try has slowed down, due in part to the 
car shortage. 

Following the slump in futures, cash 


prices are down 2@3c on winter grades. 
A good share of the receipts had graded 
low, and premiums have held firm. Ship- 
ping sales totaled about 2,000,000 bus. 
At the close No. 1 red was selling at 
$1.073, @1.0814, No. 2 red at $1.07%4, No. 
1 hard at $1.08%,@1.0914, and No. 2 hard 
at $1.084,@1.09. Spring wheat advanced 
this week, and at the close No. 1 north- 
ern was quoted at $1.123%,@1.16%, and 
No. 1 dark northern at $1.243,@1.29%,. 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


An almost total lack of speculative 
interest is probably the principal factor 
which, at the present time, is causing a 
continuance of the weak situation, not 
only in the Chicago wheat market, but 
in outside markets as well. It is evident 
that big supplies are on hand, and with 
the enormous pressure of large hedging 
sales and no news of a bullish nature it 
is not to be wondered at that the mar- 
kets are without strength. 

Strike news was unable to effect more 
than momentary signs of activity, and 
all deliveries declined to new low levels 
on the crop. The excellent export busi- 
ness which was in full swing last week 
has continued in considerable degree, 
though Gulf premiums have been weak- 
er the past few days. Reports state that 
the European situation is not favorable, 
and that import requirements will be 
100,000,000 bus in excess of the demand 
for 1921-22. It is difficult, however, to 
put much faith in estimates, since theo- 
retical figuring has proven incorrect in 
several instances this year. 

At the close, today, September regis- 


tered $1.041,, December $1.03%,, and 
May $1.08%,. 
NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership was 
quoted at $5,425, net, to the buyer, on 
Aug. 12. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Chicago this week. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., visited Chicago 
the first of this week. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in this market the first of the week. 

George A. Shields, of the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, returned this week 
from his vacation, which he spent in 
northern Michigan. 


Fred J. Lingham, of the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y., 
called at the office of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation on Aug. 9. 


J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., passed 
through Chicago on Aug. 8 on his way 
back to the mill after a trip to the East. 
He reported conditions very slow in all 
flour markets. 


After an investigation of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project, 
the Illinois Deep Waterway Commission 
has reported that it considers the plan 
feasible and worthy of the support of 
the state of Illinois. 


Augustus J. White, head of A. J. 
White & Co., grain merchants, Chicago, 
died suddenly on Aug. 5 at his farm at 
MeNaughton, Wis. Mr. White was one 
of the oldest members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which he joined in 1888. 


On July 29 the elevator operated by 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Lowder, IIl., 
was totally destroyed by a fire of un- 
known origin. A total loss was also sus- 
tained by the Inland Grain Co. on July 
28, when its elevator at Wing, IIl., was 
burned. 


A central Illinois grain man with 27 
country stations in that territory says 
that his houses are full of grain, that he 
is unable to get cars, and that farmers 
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seem anxious to sell and would dispose 
of considerable wheat in his territory if 
they had a chance. ’ 

Retail food prices in Chicago increased 
2 per cent during the month ending July 
15, according to statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. For the year ending on 
the same date the cost of food decreased 
3 per cent, compared with the previous 
year, but it was shown to be 48 per cent 
higher than in 1913. 


L. Horton, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association, under 
date of Aug. 7, wrote to members of the 
association, suggesting that they protest 
to their senators against the duty on 
jute cloth proposed in the Fordney tariff 
bill. This duty provides for a 25 per 
cent ad valorem tax on jute and burlap 
cloth, and is considered a direct burden 
to the farmer, miller, and dairyman, 
since the duty is added by bag makers 
and then by feed manufacturers, and 
ultimately paid by the consumers. 


John Metzek, who has been in the flour 
trade in Chicago for the past 25 years, 
the last eight of them in the local office 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc, 
Kansas City, left Chicago on Aug. °) for 
Pittsburgh, Pa. where he will take 
charge of the flour and feed departinent 
of the J. T. Taylor Brokerage Co. The 
Taylor company, which is located in the 
Fulton Building, does a business in }ack- 
ing house and dairy products, besides 
flour and feed. Mr. Matzek plans to 
merchandise flour, and also represent 
several mills on a brokerage basis. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 62,000 bbls flour, of which 
59,000 went to Buffalo, and 3,000 to 
Erie; 4,559,000 bus wheat, of which 2,- 
053,000 went to Butfalo, 1,136,000 to 
Depot Harbor, 153,000 to Montreal, 107,- 
000 to Port MeNicoll, 810,000 to other 
Canadian ports; 2,481,000 bus corn, of 
which 743,000 went to Buffalo, 8(,000 
to Depot Harbor, 216,000 to Midland, 
599,000 to Port MecNicoll, 54,000 to other 
Canadian ports; 187,000 bus oats to Buf- 
falo; and 388,000 bus rye, of which 188,- 
000 went to Buffalo, 107,000 to Port 
MeNicoll, 93,000 to other Canadian jorts. 


WISCONSIN 

Minwavker, Wis., Aug. 12.—As 1 re- 
lief from the monotony of dull trade 
for a good many months, a moderate im- 
provement in sales and bookings by local 
mills this week and a more active inquiry 
from general sources have created a 
much better feeling all along the line. 
While trade is not yet by any means sat- 
isfactory, it is felt that a start has been 
made toward a more nearly norma! con- 
dition, and that this should come so 
early in the new crop year is considered 
significant. 


Since early in the week, local mills © 


have been quoting new crop flour quite 
freely, and while customers have not as 
a rule appeared satisfied with offers 
ranging 50@60c bbl under old, some 
good orders were placed. Apparently 
the present level of prices in a general 
way meets with greater approval than 
for about a year past, but it is being ac- 
cepted largely for the purpose of mak- 
ing needed replenishment of  sujplies 
rather than something upon which to 
base purchases for future delivery. 
There are many who hold firmly to the 
opinion that flour is going to be chvaper, 
and a fresh decline at the close of the 
week was taken as a confirmation wf this 
idea. 

The bakery trade has come (o the 
front as the predominating factor in the 
flour trade, and the movement of !akers 
patent and the better grades of clear 
flour was moderately active this week. 
Fancy patent was in fair request, but 
sales did not equal those of striights. 
It is reported from numerous centers 
that the bakery trade is again on an 
upward trend, while another reason for 
the improved buying may be that bak- 
eries are taking on a little more old 
crop flour for blending with the fresh 
new product until the run becomes more 
regular and uniform. 

Prices on old crop flour are about 10@ 
15c bbl under last week, but loca! mills 
are talking now in terms of new as 4 
basis. Fancy brands of hard spring 
patent were quoted at $7.40@7.65, an 
straight at $6.56@7.30, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 
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The call for clear flour has improved 
slightly, with more interest among east- 
ern blenders and mixers in the best qual- 
ities. Offerings are small, but increas- 
ing slowly. The darker grades are dif- 
ficult to move, as export sources are still 
holding off. Prices are easier with the 
top grades. First clear was quoted at 
$5.25@5.90, and second nominally at 
$4.10@4.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

As might be expected at this period, 
business in Kansas flour is flourishing, 
as offers increase, prices seek a lower 
level, and consumers are able to get a 
better line on the quality of the new crop 
product. Mills as well as the jobbing 
trade report a good week, with Kansas 
straight moving considerably better than 
the fancier qualities. This reflects a 
similar condition respecting spring wheat 
four. Winter flour is now coming 
through in quantity and in a more uni- 
form run, and customers say they are 
more pleased with the product than they 
were with the first samples of new. 
There is only a little old crop flour in 
jobbers’ hands, and this is rapidly being 
exhausted by movement into bakery 
stocks. Grocery trade is light, and runs 
largely to seasoned old flour. Prices 
show a reduction of 25@50c bbl for top 
grades and 35@40c for bakers patent. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at 
$5.95@6.50, and straight at $5.70@5.95, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Local mills this week were operated at 
better than half capacity, reaching the 
heaviest production of any week this 
year. Millers expect to be able to sus- 
tain production on this or even a better 
basis, although the railroad freight situa- 
tion is giving more and more concern. 
While shipping directions this week were 
fair, it was expected that, in view of 
strike conditions, buyers would order out 
in a larger way.. However, the fact that 
some mixed car business is appearing 
once more and promises to increase is 
regarded as gratifying. Not much trou- 
ble has been encountered in getting cars 


on mill tracks, but condition of rolling 
stock is gradually becoming poorer, 
while deliveries have been slowing up 
in some cases, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 

53 


TE WOOR a.s008% 16,000 8,500 
Last week .......- 16,000 7,000 44 
ee VOR? anincckis 24,000 3,061 13 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 5,210 22 
Three years ago.... 18,000 10,000 55 
Four years ago .... 16,000 8,500 53 
Five years ago..... 12,000 4,500 37 
Heavier receipts and slightly smaller 
shipments, compared with the same week 


in 1921, again characterized the flour 
movement this week. Receipts were 82,- 
040 bbls, of which the Milwaukee road 
brought 58,800 bbls over its lines from 
the Northwest and the Southwest. The 
North Western carried 20,050, and 3,190 
came hy the Soo Line and lake. Last 
year receipts were 32,950 bbls. Ship- 
ments this week were 14,500 bbls, against 
15,810 in the same period of 1921, Lake 
— lines carried practically all of 
Ms Hour, 


MILLFEED 
The market has assumed a slightly 
steadier tone, but the call generally is 
dull «nd confined to spotty orders, usual- 


ly for quick shipment. Offers on a de- 
ferred shipment basis attracted some at- 


tention until winter bran prices took a 
sudden spurt of $1@1.25 ton and went 
to « slight premium over spring, which 
is unchanged but steady. Consumptive 
deminds, as usual at this period,’ are 


very light, while mill operations are be- 
ing steadily expanded, with prospects 


for the immediate future much better 
than they were a year ago. 

Sone disappointment is expressed over 
the fact that whatever offers mills are 
making on a deferred shipment basis 


meet the asking prices on spot stuff. 
Buyers believe conditions are such that 
they might well look for substantial dis- 
counts on future shipment; consequently, 
there is not much speculative interest. 
On the other hand, producers feel that 
gencral market conditions are more set- 
tled than they have been in a long time 
and are not inclined to make any con- 
cessions, 

Middlings stand unchanged to 50c ton 
lower, with flour middlings and red dog 
nominally unchanged. Rye feed is $1 
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ton lower, and hominy feed rather firm. 
Reground oat feed has been marked up 
$1 ton. The meals and gluten feed are 
very dull and nominally unchanged. 

Milwaukee millfeed receipts this week, 
2,420 tons, compared with 1,920 last year; 
shipments, 4,065 tons, against 5,289 last 
year. 

RYE FLOUR 

With cash and option prices of rye 
down to a point where they are reminis- 
cent of “the good old days,” and flour 
values correspondingly lower, business is 
beginning to take on at least a semblance 
of old-time activity. Some further head- 
way was made this week in marketing 
rye flour, but the improvement was con- 
fined to the whiter extractions, and me- 
dium and dark grades remain hard to 
dispose of. To prevent a greater ac- 
cumulation of the dark, production is 
kept down to some extent. 

While there was a net decline of 31% 
@4c bu in cash rye prices since a week 
ago, flour prices, although lower, did not 
drop commensurately, the earlier level 
having discounted the present down- 
ward movement. For the last few weeks 
rye flour has been comparatively cheap 
in comparison with the grain. Prices on 
all grades are 5@1l5c bbl lower. Pure 
white was quoted at $4.95@5.15, straight 
at $4.60@4.80, and dark at $3.75@4.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 1,000 bbls, the same 
as last week. In the corresponding 
week in 1921, the output was 2,637 bbls. 


CORN GOODS 


The situation with respect to milled 
corn products is about unchanged, the 
call being slow and scattering, with vol- 
ume limited to bare necessities as a rule. 
Prices have been maintained quite stead- 
ily, even in the face of a downward 
movement of cash and option prices this 
week, amounting to 214,@38c bu. How- 
ever, from now until the new corn crop 
period, it is expected that products will 
hold their own, but customers at the 
same time are expected to come into the 
market for at least part of their fall and 
winter needs to get the benefit of old 
crop seasoned grain quality. There is 
not much export call. Prices quoted 
locally show practically no change, but it 
is said considerable corn products have 
been going over at considerable dis- 
counts. Corn flour was quoted at $1.60 
@1.70, corn meal at $1.60@1.65, and corn 
grits at $1.60@1.65, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


W. P. Hemphill, manager cash grain 
department J. E. Bennett & Co., Chicago, 
accompanied by F. F. Thompson, mem- 
ber of the firm, were on ’change at Mil- 
waukee on Thursday. The Bennett com- 
pany maintains a Milwaukee office. 

The King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has opened a branch office and 
distributing warehouse in Fond du Lac, 
Wis., to serve the large Fox River valley 
district of eastern Wisconsin. It is lo- 
cated at 56 West Second Street, in the 
Anderson Building. C. A. Thomas, for- 
merly of La Crosse, Wis., has been 
placed in charge as manager. 


Matthew A. Anderson, proprietor of 
the Anderson Mills, Dallas, Wis., has 
purchased the feed milling equipment of 
the flouring mills acquired recently by 
the city of Barron, Wis., to gain water 
power rights and hydroelectric generat- 
ing capacity. The flour milling equip- 
ment has been sold by the city to Hol- 
man Bros., for installation in their Bar- 
ron mill. 


While the railroad labor trouble con- 
tinues seriously to check receipts of grain 
to this market, the coal miners’ strike is 
affecting shipments by lake to a very 
marked extent, for little coal is moving 
from lower lake ports to Milwaukee, with 
the result that bottoms are scarce.’ This 
week only two cargoes were loaded at 
Milwaukee elevators. The Westoil took 
40,000 bus wheat and 30,000 bus rye for 
Montreal, and the Scranton took 80,000 
bus wheat and 40,000 bus oats for 
Georgian Bay, both loading at Chicago 
& North Western elevators. During the 
coming week, however, cargo space will 
be freer, due to fairly heavy loadings 
of coal at Lake Erie ports for Milwau- 
kee under priority orders from the fed- 
eral fuel administration. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 12.—The nation 
is on the eve of a sustained revival in 
many lines, but little can be done until 
labor disturbances have been settled and 
wage disputes adjusted. It is pathetic 
that at the moment when the world is 
calling upon American producers and 
manufacturers for more goods, there 
should be this hold-up of progress, which 
is as unnecessary as it is futile and dis- 
turbing. The worker is always worthy 
of his hire, provided he uses sensible 
means to convince his employer that his 
service is worth more than the wage he 
receives. 

The railroad strike and the coal strike 
have been disturbing mainly, not because 
of the direct consequence, but owing to 
the increasingly embarrassing position of 
manufacturers and others who are de- 
pendent upon fuel for the production of 
steam. It is power energy which the na- 
tion needs today in a very real way. 
There is actually more bituminous coal 
than there is demand for it, always pro- 
vided that the fuel is available and can 
be distributed. 


INVESTORS WAITING 


Investors generally are displaying a 
waiting attitude, and while there are 
many elements of uncertainty to reckon 
with, the strong points really outnumber 
the weak ones. Among competent ob- 
servers the feeling is general that the 
country is on the verge of heavily in- 
creased earning power, provided labor 
and capital soon get together. Invest- 
ment securities have displayed surprising 
strength under the circumstances. There 
have been relatively few price recessions, 
and those which have taken place have 
really had little influence. Hundreds of 
investors have been quietly putting away 
high grade bonds, notes and seasoned 
dividend paying stocks. They have done 
this on the supposition that the country 
was headed so definitely for better things 
as to justify the public in employing its 
money in really worth-while enterprises 
without continuing a waiting attitude. 

Industry, according to many, will show 
heavily increased activity as soon as the 
strike menace is lessened, or eliminated 
so far as the great basic industries are 
concerned. Under less promising condi- 
tions, it is easy to visualize the kind of 
reaction which the securities market 
would have had by this time had it not 
been for the strong support offered from 
various quarters on the theory that the 
potential demand was far and above the 
immediate indifferent and rather inter- 
mittent supply. 


BUMPER HARVESTS 


The government’s August crop forecast 
has strengthened the optimism of vari- 
ous leaders in industry, finance and cor- 
porate activity. The figures show that 
about $1,200,000,000 increased wealth will 
be available this year over and above 
what was derived from the same farm 
products in 1921. Crop experts have fig- 
ured out that 17 of the great crops, on 
the basis of August prices, will show a 
total valuation this year of $7,134,654,000. 
One year ago, August figures indicated a 
total valuation for the same crops of $5,- 
935,861,000. This estimate is based on 
recent prices for wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, buckwheat, white and sweet pota- 
toes, flaxseed, hay, wild hay, cotton, ap- 
ples, peaches, peanuts, sorghums, and to- 
bacco. It does not include sugar beets, 
rice, vegetables and some other crops. 

It is easy to see that this country will 
gain a vast amount of new wealth this 
year because of the splendid production 
of grain and other farm products. Grow- 
ing conditions in July were apparently 
about as fine as could be desired, and the 
result is that the present prospects are 
for a wonderfully strong crop outlook. 


Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
conditions are often improved in August, 
so that there is a fair chance that the 
extraordinary current showing will be 
surpassed before the crop year ends. 


LIQUIDATING “FROZEN LOANS” 

Within the past few weeks an immense 
volume of loans have been paid off which 
at one time were “frozen” so hard and 
fast as to give the lenders great uneasi- 
ness. There is no doubt that this liquida- 
tion has been more successful than the 
lenders dared to hope, for it looked last 
year as if some of the banks would be 
very hard hit by the falling down of bor- 
rowers who were literally unable to meet 
the demands made upon them. 

Many loans which were classified as 
“doubtful” and some as “extremely 
doubtful” have since been paid off, so 
that there is nothing for the bankers to 
worry about as to the further liquidation 
of this indebtedness. The farmers have 
made a splendid showing and while the 
account has been attended with a good 
deal of uneasiness, the fact is that the 
outcome promises to be highly reassur- 
ing. 

LULL IN NEW FINANCING 

Bankers are not pushing the bond mar- 
ket at all. They realize that such a policy 
would be highly detrimental at a time 
when there was already a pretty for- 
midable congestion of excellent securi- 
ties, and are careful not to bring out 
more foreign loans than can be quickly 
provided for. 





VANCOUVER GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 12.—Had it 
been stated in advance of the grain 
movement coastward last fall that the 
total shipments from Vancouver by the 
end of the season would reach 7,000,000 
bus, there would have been many, even 
those who were most optimistic, who 
would sharply have discounted such a 
tale. For a long while a figure of 5,000,- 
000 was held out, but that was exceeded 
some time ago, and with the end of 
June the total had jumped to 7,477,834, 
June shipments amounting to 885,239 
bus, largely to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent. In July 108,170 bus were 
shipped to England, and 33,000 are 
booked for this month to Japan. 

As this is the first season that grain 
has really moved in quantity through this 
port, and as all reports have been satis- 
factory, it is believed that the boat load- 
ings will start the coming season much 
ealier than last. All advices from Euro- 
pean importers indicate that next season 
the volume will far exceed that of this 
year. 

The Vancouver Board of Trade has a 
grain committee at work for the purpose 
of securing improvements to grain load- 
ing rules here, along the lines in force 
at United States northern Pacific ports, 
and it is expected that before next sea- 
son shippers will find that many former 
difficulties have been done away with. 
In the meantime, efforts are continually 
being made to secure improvements to 
present loading facilities. In addition, 
the reduction in freight rates on grain, 
ordered by the Dominion Railway Com- 
mission, will, it is said, go a long way 
toward inducing shipments through Van- 
couver. 

The disruption of the wheat milling in- 
dustry in China on account of political 
disturbances has had the effect of bring- 
ing many inquiries here from Japanese 
importers who, heretofore, had depended 
on China. Advices state that the north- 
ern and central Chinese crop of wheat 
will be 25 per cent less than normal. It 
is believed, therefore, that orders for 
the Orient will at least equal the sales of 
the past season. 

A. R. Dineman. 
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THE WHEAT BOARD 


Arrangements for the establishment 
of a new wheat board in western Can- 
ada are still incomplete. The federal 
and provincial governments concerned 
are having trouble in getting competent 
men to take charge. Those best qualified 
are most determined not to have any- 
thing to do with the proposal. At the 
moment it seems certain that if there is 
to be any board at all it will have to be 
composed of politicians and not quali- 
fied members of the trade. 

The fact is apparent that no one who 
has the necessary knowledge of the grain 
business is willing to risk his reputation 
and position in the trade in such a mad 
adventure as the proposed board seems 
certain to prove. Nothing more absurd 
than the scheme as it now stands has 
ever been put forward as a_ business 
proposition in Canada. So far as one 
can judge from appearances, the politi- 
cians responsible have been making a 
football of the question in a hope that 
somehow the responsibility for its ulti- 
mate failure would fall upon some one 
else. ‘The leader of the Conservative 
party in the federal house is the only ac- 
tive politician who has had the courage 
to denounce the scheme for what it is. 
All other leaders have been side-stepping 
or passing the buck. 

So far as any one can judge from ap- 
pearances at the moment, there will be 
no wheat board this year, for the simple 
reason that no qualified person can be 
found who is willing to take the respon- 
sibility of the chairmanship. In_ the 
meantime the farmers who were to be 
the beneficiaries of the scheme are losing 
money daily through paralysis of the 
grain business as a result of uncertainty 
the proposal to form a board sets up. 
The Winnipeg market is practically at a 
standstill until this question is settled. 





THE WEEK’S MARKET 


The spring wheat flour market is quiet. 
Buyers are not operating to any extent, 
as they anticipate lower prices with the 
advent of the new crop and most of the 
larger mills are indicating lower prices 
for September delivery. While there has 
been no change in official prices, con- 
tracts could be made today for Septem- 
ber-October delivery at $1 bbl less than 
present quotations. Bakers are com- 
plaining that the demand for bread is 
poor, principally on account of the warm 
weather and many of their customers be- 
ing out of the city. List prices for stand- 
ard grades of spring wheat flour, in 
mixed car quantities, are as follows: top 
patents, $7.80 bbl, in 98-lb jute bags; 
second patents, $7.30; first clears, $7.10, 
—delivered, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Demand for new crop winter wheat 
flour is fair. Mills are finding it hard 
to get supplies of wheat, as the low 
ocean freight rate on wheat as compared 
with flour is enabling wheat exporters 
to pay higher prices and, as a conse- 
quence, the bulk of the wheat is going to 
the grain exporters. Prices are $4.40@ 
4.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard, or $4.55@4.65, 
secondhand jute bags, Toronto or Mont- 
real basis. 

Export demand for spring wheat flour 
is poor. Prices have been reduced con- 
siderably, and any business that is being 
done is in small quantities. Quotations 
are 37s@38s 6d per 280 lbs for spring 
wheat patents, c.i.f., United Kingdom 


ports, August shipment. Very little new 
crop winter wheat is being sold to over- 
sea buyers, due to the heavy consign- 
ments of Australian flour in the United 
Kingdom markets. Prices are 34@35s, 
in cotton bags, c.i.f., Glasgow. 


MILLFEED 


The market is unchanged. Prices re- 
main at old levels. As mills are not 
running full time, stocks are not ac- 
cumulating; otherwise, prices would have 
to come down. As it is, there is no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of all the millfeed 
produced. Bran is quoted at $25 ton 
and shorts at $27, in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, cash terms, while in car lots bran 
is selling at $22 and shorts at $24. 


WHEAT 


There is practically no sale for Mani- 
toba wheat. Millers are waiting for the 
new crop. Prices are weakening steadily, 
and today’s quotation shows a decline of 
12c bu since a week ago. No. 1 northern 
is quoted at $1.30 bu, track, Bay ports; 
No. 2 northern, $1.23; No. 3 northern, 
$1.18. 

New crop winter wheat is not yet plen- 
tiful. Farmers are too busy harvesting 
their oats and other grains to make free 
delivery. Mills and elevators are paying 
95c@$1 bu, outside points. In car lots at 
shipping points the price is $1@1.05, 
f.o.b. 


CEREALS 


Sales of rolled oats and oatmeal have 
been slightly heavier, and prices have 
advanced. Rolled oats, in mixed car lots, 
are quoted at $3@3.15 per 90-lb bag; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats.. Export business is limited, 
as new crop Scotch and Irish oatmeal is 
expected to be on the market any time 
now, and prices of same are likely to 
be considerably lower than Canadian 
millers can accept for their product. 
For export, rolled oats are quoted at 43s 
6d and oatmeal at 41s per 280 lbs, c.i-f., 
Glasgow. Demand for oat hulls is poor. 
Quotations. are $12@14 ton, Montreal 
freights. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario new crop oats are available, 
and are much better value than the old 
crop western article. Ontario oats are 
selling around 45c bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points; No. 3 Canadian western oats, 
49c, track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow 
corn, 68c, same basis; whole wheat 
screenings, $16.50 ton, Montreal freights. 
Dealers in these grains state that busi- 
ness is fairly good. 


NOTES 


C. W. Band, director Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., is visiting Toronto. 

The ocean freight rate on flour is un- 
changed at 20c per 100 lbs from Mont- 
real to leading United Kingdom ports. 

The first contingent of harvesters for 
western Canada left Toronto on Friday. 
The men are reported as being of an un- 
usually fine class, almost entirely of 
British extraction, with few foreigners. 

James Stewart, president Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., has been in Toronto 
all of this week visiting the head office 
of his company. Mr. Stewart was re- 
cently invited to become chairman of the 
wheat board at present being organized 
in western Canada, but declined the ap- 
pointment. 

The Dominion bureau of statistics esti- 
mates the total wheat crop of Canada at 
320,968,000 bus, an increase of 20,000,000 
bus over the final estimate of last year. 
Oats is also a larger crop than in 1921. 
The bureau estimates the latter at 509,- 
752,000 bus, compared with 426,232,900 
a year ago. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Aug. 12.—Millers 
have had another quiet week, with a 
tendency for the new crop flour to dis- 
turb trade in winter wheat flours. Ex- 
port trade in spring wheat flours has 
been limited; dealers report large stocks 
on the other side of the ocean, and a 
tendency to wait and see what prices will 
be when the world’s new crop is on the 
market, before placing large orders for 
future delivery. 

First patent spring wheat flours are 
still ‘selling at $7.80 bbl, jute, delivered, 
in car lots, second patents at $7.30, and 
strong bakers at $7.10, all less 10c bbl 
for spot cash. 

New winter wheat flour is offered free- 
ly here by Ontario mills at lower prices. 
The price range $4.90@5 bbl for choice 
grades, in car lots, secondhand jute, de- 
livered. Old, choice grades, car lots, 
$6.15, jute, delivered; con patents new 
in cotton bags, $6.90. White corn flour 
remains at $4.50 bbl, delivered to the 
trade; standard grades of rolled oats, 
$3.20@3.30 per 90-lb bag. 

Bran and millfeeds dull, due to the 
fact that pasturage is almost unprece- 
dented in Quebec. Manitoba bran is 
selling at $25.25 ton, shorts at $27.25 and 
middlings at $29.25, in bags, delivered, 
officially, but many sales are being made 
at lower rates. 

Receipts of flour in Montreal by rail 
and via water broke the record for the 
summer last week, In the seven days 
they amounted to 122,449 sacks flour and 
2,150 sacks meal. Much of the flour is 
new crop from Ontario. 

United Kingdom and continental buy- 
ers are hesitant about placing immediate 
delivery orders, through fear of a rail 
and coal tie-up. Those who are in the 
market for cargoes want no delay in 
shipment. 

Space in ocean freighters for August 
shipment is well taken. The rates are as 


_ follows: heavy grain for Liverpool, Lon- 


don, Glasgow and Manchester, 3s per 
qr; oats, 2s 9d; with 3d more for both 
classes to Leith and Cardiff. The de- 
mand for room for continental ports is 
poor. 

Stocks in store at Montreal on Aug. 5 
were as follows: wheat, 1,955,795 bus; 
corn, 1,581,321; oats, 1,472,253; rye, 256,- 
567; flaxseed, 30,828; flour 25,068 sacks. 


MONTREAL GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Ships loading in the harbor this week 
will carry over 1,068,000 bus grain over- 
sea. The two passenger ships, Saturnia 
and Montrose, have full loads, in addi- 
tion to passengers. The Saturnia took 
20,602 bus No. 3 northern wheat and 
26,000 bus American corn, while the 
Montrose had 64,000 bus wheat and 100,- 
000 bus American corn. Other loads this 
week include the Carnardo, with 26,000 bus 
northern wheat; Isonze 20,000 bus wheat 
and 100,000 bus American corn; Cairn- 
cross, 252,000 bus northern wheat and 
54,000 bus No. 2 durum; Brant County, 
154,000 bus wheat; Ariano, 46,000 bus 
wheat and 20,000 bus oats; Canadian 
Ranger, 48,000 bus northern wheat. 

The following vessels are nearing port 
for cargoes: Teti, for 285,000 bus Ameri- 
can corn; Virginia, for 257,000 bus 
American corn; Alurda, for 200,000 bus 
American corn; Orla, for 235 bus grain; 
Stagpool, for 300,000 bus; Ethel Wolf, 
280,000 bus grain; Manchester Civilian, 
for 250,000 bus northern wheat. 


NOTES 
Forty-two miles of the harbor railways 
will be electrified before the end of the 
year. 


Patrick Dupuis, an employee of the 
Grand Trunk Railway elevator for sev- 


eral years, died suddenly while at work 
last Monday. 

About 3,000 bags of flour, part of the 
cargo of the Canadian Commander, which 
went ashore recently in the St. Lawrence 
River, will be sold at public auction by 
the harbor commissioners on Aug. 15. 

The grain steamer Sarmarta, outward 
bound from Montreal with a full load 
for Liverpool, was in collision with a 
light tramp at Three Rivers early this 
morning. The vessel is beached, with a 
huge hole in the side. 

So great is the rush of grain that all 
harbor elevators are starting in on the 
24 hours per day system for the rest of 
the season. To Aug. 9 the total ship- 
ments for the season amounted to (2,- 
378,636 bus of all kinds. 

While unloading wheat at No. 1 eleva- 
tor, belonging to the harbor commission, 
on Tuesday night, the Maplehurst, be- 
longing to the Canada Steamships Lives, 
Ltd., caught fire. The blaze lasted half 
an hour, but the cargo was not injured. 

Receipts for Aug. 10, being typical 
for this part of the year, were as fol- 
lows: wheat, 1,527,373 bus; corn, 313,- 
295; oats, 51,579; barley, 195,869; rye, 
6,197; flour, 13,225 sacks. Shipments on 
the same day: wheat 585,975 bus; corn, 
471,054; oats, 125,286; barley, 183,102; 
flour, 34,456 sacks. 

Incoming vessels are barred from en- 
tering the port of Montreal between 10 
a.m. and noon every Saturday, accord- 
ing to an order issued by the harbor 
master here today. At that hour the 
big passenger ships are leaving for Kuro- 
pean ports. Last week three crowded 
liners were delayed in sailing for a 
couple of hours by a collier that was 
in the narrow waterway of the port of 
entrance. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Aug. 12.—Mills here- 
abouts are busier. Demand for flour im- 
proves daily. Stocks on hand appear to 
be so reduced that buyers are being 
forced into purchasing. Prices hold 
steady, despite the weakness in wiicat. 
Mills are disposed to hold their old crop 
flour firmly at present prices until the 
quality of new crop is known. It will 
be the middle of September or later be- 
fore average samples of new crop are 
available. 

For delivery at points between ort 
William and the Saskatchewan boun- 
dary, top patent springs are quoted at 
57.30 bbl, jute, seconds at $6.70, and 
first clears at $6.10, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms; cotton, 20c over this basis. 5as- 
katchewan and Alberta points are 10c 
under Manitoba, and Pacific Coast pvints 
30@50c over. Bakers and other car 
lot buyers get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are in moderate de- 
mand at former prices.- No accumula- 
tion of stocks is noted. Quotations: |)ran 
in mixed cars with flour $20 ton, and 
shorts $22, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. < 

WHEAT 
The price of wheat at Winnipeg fell 
heavily during the week, and by Friday 
night No. 1 northern was 12c bu below 
the close of previous Saturday. Lack of 
demand and general uncertainty as to 
the future were the causes of decline. 
With the threat of a wheat board and 
another period of war-time control hng- 
ing over the market, buyers were afraid 
to operate. Every day of the week 
brought new declines. New crop is flow- 
ing more freely now, and the movement 
will be at its height in another few 
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weeks. The quality of the wheat prom- 
ises to be excellent. No distinction is 
made between old and new crop quota- 
tions. Following table shows daily clos- 
ing prices of No. 1 northern for the 


week: 
--—Futures—, 


Cash Oct. Dec. 
Aug. 7° ..--+++- Sucteas Biakeas ee 
Aug. 8 «-.eee: 1.32% 1.08% 1.05% 
Aug. 9 oeeeeees 1.27% 1.07% 1.04 
Aug. 10 .-.-+++- 1.23% 1.07% 1.04 
Aug. 11 ...-+.-- 1.215% 1.05% 1.02% 
Aug. 12 ...-+.-- 1.19% 1.04% 1.01% 

*Holiday. 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 
Inspections for the week averaged 65 
cars per day, against 100 last week. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are firmer. 
Demand has overtaken the supply, and 
millers are feeling encouraged. Some 
think the worst of the depression in this 
trade is over. A few mills are actually 
behind with deliveries. Scarcity of mill- 
ing oats is a marked feature at the mo- 
ment. Prices have not changed since a 
week ago. Quotations: good brands of 
rolled oats $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb cotton 
bags, and oatmeal $3.25 in 98-lb cotton 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

All these grains declined during the 
week at Winnipeg, flaxseed more than 
any other. Demand is small, and buyers 
appear indifferent. New crop grain and 
prices are expected soon to make their 
appearance, and the market should then 
become more interesting. For the week 
oats declined 314c, barley 544¢, rye 31%4¢ 
and flaxseed 19%c. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 4554c bu; No. 3 


Canadian western barley, 5534c; rye, 
68%,c; flaxseed, $2.01,—in store, Fort 
William. 

NOTES 


Wil! Hill, representing the Huntley 
Mfg. Co., is in Winnipeg at present. 

The total quantity of wheat in store 
at Fort William on Aug. 5 was 8,229,938 
bus, as against 4,201,696 a year ago. The 
bulk of this wheat is contract grade. 

Trainloads of harvest laborers are 
now arriving in western Canada daily 
for work in the wheat fields of prairie 
provinces. There will be no shortage of 
labor this year. 

Walter Lawson, manager Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Winnipeg, left Thursday night 
for Boston, where he will visit the head 
office of his company. He expects to 
be away until the end of the month. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in Win- 
nipeg this week on his annual tour of in- 
spection of western offices and mills. 

The Anglo-Canadian Grain Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has gone into liquidation. 
Charles H. Thornton is appointed re- 
ceiver, The ownership of this company 
lies in England. Assets‘are understood 
to be ample for all liabilities. 

Reports from British Golumbia indi- 
cate that that province will have to im- 
port much greater quantities of fodder, 
grains and hay this year than is usually 
the case. This is due to drouth in the re- 
gions where oats and hay are grown in 
British Columbia, and also to destruction 
of some of this year’s crop by grass- 
hoppers. 

A number of cabinet ministers and 
other political leaders from Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta were in Winnipeg this 
week conferring as to the formation 
of the proposed wheat board. Appar- 
ently they were unable to come to any 
common understanding or to find a 
Suitable nominee for the chairmanship. 
No announcement has yet been made 
_ the wheat board is to go into opera- 

on, 
_F. M. Black, treesurer United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, has been se- 
lected by the new premier of Manitoba 
for the office of provincial treasurer, and 
has resigned from the service of the 
grain growers to assume the duties of his 
new position. Mr. Black has had a 
varied experience in the grain trade of 
Canada, and is generally regarded as an 
excellent selection tor the position he 
will occupy in the new government. 

Numerous letters from buyers of Ca- 
nadian flour oversea indicate that there 
will he a good demand during the new 
‘rop year, providing prices are on a 
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competitive basis. Canadian flour is 
steadily making headway in all markets 
where it is known. Its quality and 
strength put it in a position where all 
other flours have difficulty in competing. 
Over-sea buyers of Canadian flour are 
insisting that, when the new crop selling 
begins, Canadian mills must continue to 
base their sales on “received on board” 
ocean bills of lading. These terms suit 
buyers better than any other. 

The Milton Hersey Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, announces the appointment of S. J. 
Lawellin, formerly chemist of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., to 
take charge of the cereal department of 
its laboratories at Winnipeg. Mr. Lawel- 
lin was president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists last year, and 
is widely known as a chemist in the mill- 
ing and grain trade of the American 
continent. Previous to his residence in 
New Ulm he was engaged in the same 
line of business in Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Mr. Lawellin is now in charge of his 
new work at Winnipeg, and will un- 
doubtedly make friends rapidly in this 
city. The Milton Hersey laboratories 
are planning to give Canadian mills a 
complete service of chemical laboratory 
and research work, something that is 
much needed in this country. 

A. H. Batey. 





COAL FROM ENGLAND AND WALES 

More than 1,000,000 tons of coal will 
be moving from Wales and the east coast 
of England by Sept. 1, according to fig- 
ures compiled by J. Barstow Smull, vice 
president United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge 
of allocations and charters. The Ship- 
ping Board has already chartered 50 of 
its vessels to import coal. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
Canada from Sept. 1 to June 30, 1921-22 and 
1920-21, via United States and Canadian sea- 
board ports, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 
1921-22 
13,362,484 


1920-21 
48,209,196 


To— 
United States 
United Kingdom— 

Vie U. &. ports :..... 75,129,354 


21,096,463 











Via Canadian ports.. 22,987,614 10,809,082 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 16,712,796 32,348,559 
Via Canadian ports.. 9,284,161 16,089,325 
Totale ccccccccces 137,476,409 128,552,625 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 595,909 1,251,871 
United Kingdom— ; 
Via U. S. ports ..... 1,802,618 1,357,734 
Via Canadian ports.. 2,174,658 1,638,447 
Other countries— 
Vis. U. &. BOrte 22.0% 982,822 566,296 
Via Canadian ports... 1,245,266 1,153,376 
WORN accvcsevees 6,801,273 5,967,724 
TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 
To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 16,044,074 53,842,615 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 83,241,135 27,206,266 
Via Canadian ports.. 32,773,575 18,182,094 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 21,135,495 34,896,891 
Via Canadian ports.. 14,887,758 21,279,517 
Totals ...cccceseee 168,082,037 155,407,383 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
C. Be Me owesdenes 374 56 26 eee 
Consolidated .... 376 60 18 15 
GVEES. ciccvcecs 163 115 499 cee 
Grain Growers... 447 236 25 soe 
Fort William .... 143 50 17 25 
RS eee 601 293 36 29 
North Western .. 207 107 19 ee 
Port Arthur ..... 599 136 85 9 
ve 433 103 24 71 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 991 178 22 62 
Private elevators. 2,751 648 119 40 

TOUR oc kdesee 7,085 1,982 391 252 
WOOP BOO occsvaee 2,950 5,915 1,027 1,832 
NUD a.:6.6-0 4-4.8.6 1,320 303 110 31 
Lake shipments.. 2,239 260 262 67 
Rail shipments .. 226 63 17 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... mm. Bi SS eae 2 
No. 1 northern.. 833 No. 2C. W...... 118 
No. 2 northern.. 766 No. 3 C. W 497 
No. 3 northern.. 721 Ex. 1 feed ..... 31 

 <S ee 164 

380 2 feed ..... 265 

158 Special bin 33 

22 Others ......... 224 

SP TORR eccvccsa 648 

4 amine 

Special bin ..... 197 BORE vescesne 1,982 
OUMOTS .ccccsces 788 
PRIVEE ..ccecce 2,751 
Total .edevess 7,085 
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CAR AND COAL SITUATION 


Margins may be small and unprofit- 
able in the milling business, as has been 
indicated in this department recently, 
but developments this week seem to 
throw that consideration into the back- 
ground as compared with another dis- 
ability which assumed more definite 
shape. The milling industry is con- 
fronted with the possibility of not being 
able to operate at all, unless something 
is done reasonably soon to settle both the 
coal and the railroad strikes. The rail- 
roads are in far worse shape than their 
executives are willing to acknowledge, 
and complete paralysis of the transpor- 
tation system looms as a possibility. 

If anybody has doubted that there 
might develop a serious car shortage,- 
they should have been disillusioned this 
week. The situation has gotten sudden- 
ly much worse. The movement of wheat 
is drying up for want of cars at ship- 
ping points. Many of the cars carry- 
ing wheat are found on arrival at the 
mills to be in bad order and not suitable 
for shipping flour. The increase in bad 
order cars is appalling, and facilities for 
repairing them are inadequate. 

When it comes to getting coal the situ- 
ation is very bad, and many mills have 
been on the brink of being forced to 
close down. While operators of mines 
have not advanced prices, they are not 
able to take care of their regular cus- 
tomers, on account of the inability to 
make shipments, and to get them through 
when made. Consequently, many millers 
have been obliged to turn to the middle- 
men, or jobbers, who are asking outrage- 
ously high prices, as high as eleven dol- 
lars per ton, delivered, Toledo. Most of 
the mills have contracts for coal, but 
these do them no good. 

Some business men incline to the opin- 
ion that a complete and enforced closing 
down of all the industries of the country, 
as a result of the strikes, throwing out 
of employment all workers, might be a 
good thing, even though it involved con- 
siderable suffering. Their contention is 
that it would serve, as nothing else could, 
to make the people of the country realize 
the menace and power existing in or- 
ganized labor and in organized strikes. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


All mills represented at Toledo are 
now running full time. Sales are in good 
volume, both export and domestic, al- 
though the margins are very close. Flour 
is being sold too cheap. One Toledo 
miller says he is now sold up for the 
immediate present, and is obliged to turn 
down orders. If more millers could get 
in this condition there would be some 
firming up in prices and some abatement 
of competition. 

Buyers have not shown any disposition 
to anticipate their wants far ahead. 
Most of the flour booked is to go out 
within 30 days; shipping directions fre- 
quently accompany orders. One miller 
says he has directions enough to assure 
capacity operation for the balance of the 
month. So far as buying goes, the situ- 
ation is healthy and conservative. 

Stocks of flour in all positions are be- 
lieved to be comparatively small and in 
constant need of replenishment. The 
trade does not seem to have been stam- 
peded or frightened into accumulating 
stocks as a result of the strikes; conse- 
quently, the country is in no position to 
meet a complete tie-up of transportation. 

There are cases continually coming to 


light where jobbers are practically out 
of flour because their mills have not been 
able to get sacks or cars, or shipments 
forward promptly. This is particularly 
lamentable where an established business 
on good brands has been built up. There 
is ground for suspecting that some bak- 
ers may have increased their purchases 
lately to make sure of having flour on 
hand in the event of not being able to 
get any later. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.05@ 
1.0514, for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Aug. 11. Operation of the mills 
reached 93 per cent of capacity this 
week, and would have been 100 per cent 
but for an accident in one of the mills. 
Occasionally some mill is operated on a 
Sunday in order to take care of the busi- 
ness. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted at $5.25@5.45, local springs at 
$6.85@7.25, and local Kansas at $5.85@ 
5.95, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran $19@20, mixed feed $21.75 
@22.50, middlings $24.50@25. Feed is 
weak and not moving well. It requires 
considerable effort to keep sold up on it. 
It is anticipated that the market may 
go lower. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
... £2... PPPPTTeCreT Tee ee 44,700 93 
Re SEE ais ccddeceresacas 39,100 81 
.. ck Sere 32,500 67% 
Two years ago .... 25,800 54 
TRIOS FORTS BOO 6 ic cer vcccs 33,400 70 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 17 94,200 71,480 76 
Last week ...... 21 124,260 82,942 66% 
BOP GO 6cciceaes 21 146,700 97,519 66 
Two years ago... 14 96,360 45,949 47% 


WIRES PRESIDENT HARDING 


C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association and Indiana Millers’ 
Association, sent a telegram to President 
Harding, July 31, expressing and repre- 
senting the sentiment of the members of 
his associations. There will probably be 
very little dissent from the sentiment as 
expressed by him among millers any- 
where in the country. His wire read as 
follows: 

“Grain dealers and millers of Indiana 
anxious for railroad strike settlement, 
but hope carriers will not be required to 
violate their seniority obligations nor the 
Labor Board repudiated. Anarchists are 
gleeful when sacred legal and public ob- 
ligations are violated. Shipping public 
anxious for early adjustment on terms 
only that recognize honorable obligations 
to and service of patriotic men of cour- 
age who threw themselves into the 
breach and kept transportation alive. 
Adjustment on other terms will be tem- 
porary, and encourage other and more 
serious disturbances, as well as strength- 
en the anarchistic spirit in strike leaders 
and others, who will with more confi- 
dence and alacrity repeat the opera- 
tions.” 

NOTES 


J. C. Herron is now representing the 
Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., in Ohio. 

F. J. Budinger, formerly with the An- 
thony (Kansas) Mills, is now represent- 
ing the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. L. Stubbs, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
taken on the account of the Western 
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Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, for terri- 
tory which he covers. 


J. B. Kahle, receiver for the A. C. 
Smith Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
paid the first and final dividend of 21% 
per cent on claims against the company. 


J. E. Brock, recently representing the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., is now with Holaday & McIntosh, 
brokers, Columbus, Ohio, travelling in 
Ohio. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were R. L. 
Collins, Quaker Oats Co., and W. D. 
Holoway, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

G. A. Bennett, formerly of the Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, which 
failed, is now connected with the An- 
drew Teller Co., promoters, Leader News 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. H. Herrold, formerly with the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont., is now connected with the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, making 
his headquarters at South Bend, Ind. 


T. H. George, treasurer and general 
manager S. George Co., manufacturers 
of paper sacks for millers, Wellsburg, 
W. Va., is making an automobile trip, 
with a number of friends, to California, 
and is expected to be gone until about 
Sept. 1. 

The A. E. Grundstein Flour Co. (not 
inc). is the style of a new jobbing con- 
cern recently started in Cleveland and 
handling Seal of Minnesota for the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, and rye 
flour from the Weyauwega (Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Moody & Thomas Milling Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, distributing agent for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, and the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, has completed and 
is occupying a new warehouse well 
adapted to its business at Park Avenue 
and East Sixty-fourth Street. The build- 
ing is of brick, and affords perfect fa- 
cilities for handling and storing flour. 


VIRGINIA 


Norroik, Va., Aug. 12.—General con- 
ditions this week have not been conducive 
to active trading, but a fair volume of 
business has been transacted. Buyers, 
generally, are bearish, and much of the 
business is the result of offers which mills 
have accepted to hold customers, though 
in many instances the cost line appears 
to have been ignored. There has been a 
fair trade in Virginia flours and western 
straights at prices ranging $5.50@5.75. 
Top winter patents are offered at $5.90@ 
6, with some advertised brands 75c@$1 
more. Kansas flours are not moving ex- 
cept for bakers’ use, and are quoted at 
$6.90@7.50, according to grade. North- 
western springs are offered at $7.60@7.90. 

Feed prices are generally lower, with 
only moderate activity. Coarse western 
bran is quoted at $23.75@24, winter bran 
at $25@26, standard middlings at $26.60 
@27, fancy flour middlings at $31.50@ 
32, and red dog at $40@41. 

NOTES 

The Japanese steamer Vancouver 
Maru, loaded with grain for Dublin, went 
aground last week on a sand bar off Cape 

enry, and it was necessary to remove 
the cargo before she could be floated. 
None of the grain was damaged. 

Railroads serving this territory appear 
in fairly good condition with respect to 
rolling stock, and dealers here are not 


suffering any serious delays. Only two 
of the eight railroads have placed em- 
bargoes on any freight, and these do 


not apply to flour and feed. 

E. C. Howe, of the Lyon & Greenleaf 
Co., Ligonier, Ind., who has been visiting 
the trade in New England, spent a day 
in Norfolk this week. He reports the 
outlook very bright from a milling stand- 
point, as the new wheat in northern In- 
diana and Ohio is the finest ever mar- 
keted there. 

The coal strike and the railway strike, 
while not having been felt in this terri- 
tory as intensely as at some other points, 
are likely to have their effect in a short 
time, according to information received 
by brokers and jobbers here from mills 
in the West, where considerable anxiety 
is reported with regard to coal and car 
ouppyy. Their representatives here are 
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forecasting a general curtailment of pro- 
duction unless the strike situation soon 
improves. 

Joseru A. Les. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inp., Aug. 12.—The sud- 
den tie-up of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad south and west had an imme- 
diate effect on local milling. This has 
been one of the millers’ chief railroad 
arteries to the South. The Illinois Cen- 
tral bisects the southern territory, but 
freight traffic on that road is also being 
impeded by strike conditions. 

Millers report business slowing up 
toward the end of the week after a flush 
of orders earlier. Jobbers are buying 
more liberally since the new wheat came 
in, and should conditions now prevailing 
in the coal industry and on the railroads 
cease a fine business revival is predicted 
by local millers. Evansville is not suf- 
fering from lack of coal, being in the 
heart of the southern Indiana and western 
Kentucky coal belt. The mills have been 
running on regular time for some weeks. 

Some of the mills report European in- 
quiry ogy | up, with some orders taken 
for filling. Foreign buying is looked for 
from now on, since wheat prices are 
within reach, and orders can be safely 
taken at present quotations. Local wheat 
prices remain unchanged, $1 at mills and 
97c at stations. 

Flour quotations for the week end, 
based on Evansville, carload lots in 98-lb 
sacks: best patent, $6.50@7; straights, 
$5.30@6.10; Kansas hard, $7.25; clears, 
in jutes, firsts $4.50@4.75, seconds $3.50 


.@4. 


Millfeed is in fair demand, with pre- 
vailing prices ranging, based Evansville, 
carload lots, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $20@ 
23; mixed feed, $24; shorts, $26@27. 


NOTES 


Austin Igleheart and wife left during 
the week for a motor trip through Can- 
ada. 


Six new concrete elevators, having a 
capacity of 150,000 bus wheat, have just 
been completed for the Igleheart Bros. 
mill. 

W. D. Horner, of Lawrenceville, Il, 
and B. F. Hancock, of Pensacola, called 
at the Phoenix mill during the week. Mr. 
Horner is a miller, and Mr. Hancock a 
jobber doing a large business in the 


South. 
W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Aug. 12.—The de- 
cline of the wheat market has had a dis- 
couraging effect on southeastern buyers, 
and toward the close of the week business 
showed an appreciable decline. Stocks of 
flour in the Southeast are said to be low, 
this being in a measure substantiated by 
the eagerness displayed by buyers to get 
stocks. Forward bookings, as reported by 
southeastern mills, are approximately 20 
per cent below normal, but slightly ahead 
of last year at this period. 

The railway and miners’ strikes have 
caused anxiety. Mills so far have been 
able to keep going, but the fuel situation 
is becoming acute, and unless new sup- 
plies are received some mills will be 
forced to close down next week. 

Flour prices are practically unchanged, 
and at the close of the week were as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.10@7.35; standard or regular 
patent, $6.15@6.40; straight patent, $5.60 
@5.90; first clears, $4.25@4.75. 

Rehandlers report buyers ordering 
Minnesota and Kansas flours in hand-to- 
mouth quantities. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $7.50@8; hard winter short 
patent, $6.25@6.75. 

Thus far mills have been able to obtain 
sufficient supplies of wheat for needs, but 
on some railroads movement has been 
very slow. No local wheat of conse- 
quence is being offered in Kentucky or 
Tennessee. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at $1.18@1.22 at Nashville. 

Millfeed continues in good demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $18 
@20; standard middlings or shorts, $24 
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Light demand continues for corn meal. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 


Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.55@1.60; 
unbolted, $1.50@1.55. 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 
ville and southeastern mills, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 200,430 136,901 68.3 
Last week ....... 183,330 125,363 68.3 
BOOP BHO cecccccce 200,670 130,837 65.2 
Two years ago.... 183,690 74,975 40.8 
Three years ago.. 227,670 172,344 75.6 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 12 Aug. 5 
a ee 34,600 26,000 
Wee ED Socccesvescs 363,000 353,000 
Ge. Ue -sevebsevecsena 65,500 77,000 
Geen, BUD cccssccccceces 131,500 111,500 


NOTES 


The Etowah (Tenn.) Flour Mills have 
been purchased by N. C. and J. K. Powell. 


Ballard & Ballard, of Louisville, are 
having a new warehouse erected at Bir- 
mingham to facilitate business there. 

The Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has completed extensive improve- 
ments, having added new equipment, and 
also erected a handsome office building. 

Dobson & Co., the Coleman-Kirkman- 
Cannon Co. and the Merchants Grocery 
Co., Nashville wholesale grocers, have 
consolidated under the name of Dobson- 
Coleman-Cannon Co. 

Joun Leper, 


GEORGIA 

Atianta, Ga. Aug. 12.—The flour 
market, while around the low price for 
the year, has shown some activity for 
soft and hard wheat patents during the 
past two weeks. This buying, however, 
was inspired by the possibility of delays 
due to the railroad strike. While stocks 
here are only moderate, jobbers and deal- 
ers are not placing orders far ahead of 
present needs. Standard patents average 
about $6. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving in the 
same narrow channels under a slow de- 
mand. Stocks are generally small, but 
sufficient to meet the needs of the trade. 

Cottonseed meal prices are on the de- 
cline, due to new crop meal being quoted 
ahead at lower prices. Seven per cent 
meal, Atlanta, is in slow demand at $35, 
against $42 10 days ago. 

Cottonseed hulls are holding fairly 
steady, but new crop hulls are quoted 
ahead at much lower prices than present 
split hulls. Hulls are scarce, but the new 
crop will soon begin to arrive from west- 
ern points. 

Hay receipts continue light, but are 
some better this week. Fifty cars came 
into this market this week. Prices are a 
shade lower to about steady; stocks mod- 
erate to very light. 

* * 

O. M. Friend, president of the Hanni- 
bal (Mo.) Milling Co., spent several days 
in Atlanta this week looking for busi- 
ness. Mr. Friend is well known in this 
locality, and his product is one of the 
old reliable brands very familiar to this 
trade. He thinks grains are chea 
enough now, that wheat and corn seat 
ucts cannot go any lower, and that con- 
servative buying of flour will prove prof- 
itable at the prices of today. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 12.—Mills in 
Indianapolis this week had the largest 
output of flour for any similar period 
thus far in the present crop year. The 
volume of sales was fair, but more busi- 
ness would have been done had it not 
been for uncertainty resulting from 
strikes of coal miners and railroad shop- 
men. 

Buyers for the most part are anxious 
to obtain supplies promptly. Millers are 
in a position to guarantee immediate ship- 
ment, but the difficulty is in giving any 
assurance that delivery will be prompt. 

Stocks of wheat in this = and in 
other milling centers of Indiana are 
ample for some time, and there is no ap- 
prehension on this point as to the ability 
of mills to keep grinding. In addition, 
plenty of soft winter wheat in Indiana 
remains on farms and in country eleva- 
tors, the shipment of which to Hoosier 
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cities is not difficult. However, there has 
been a diminishing supply of hard winter 
and spring wheat stocks recently, as ship- 
ments from the West and Northwest have 
been retarded. 

Domestic business in flour is regarded 
as resting on a better basis of values 
than for a long time. Some foreign or- 
ders are being received in this territory, 
but the amount of sales has not been as 
large as some other centers in neighboring 
states show. : 

A weaker undertone in wheat is reflect- 
ed in quotations on flour that prevailed 
at the end of the week. Soft winter pat- 
ents, standard to short, were priced at 
$5.30@6.30 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. Hard winter pateuts, 
standard to short, were available at $35.85 
@6.60. Old crop spring patents, stand- 
ard to short, were quoted in car lots at 
$7@7.50, while flour of the new crop 
wheat was priced at $6.50@7.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indian«p- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22.500 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to he 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
Aug. 12: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
i re ear 13,208 58 
Se GE Sn coeaeeecnossay 12,477 55 
ff O eerrrrer reee 8,651 38 
TWO FORTS BHO occccccceses 4,922 2 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In it 

METTLE LUPE TCT ee 165,000 00 
CREE Seed whence seracese 154,000 1-000 
SN hs Cees CRD ew ne HO e 8 414,000 4 00 
De bia cketesceeedend seas 66,000 00 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats tye 

Aug. 12, 1922.. 448,000 89,000 81,000 3° .000 


Aug. 13, 1921.. 118,130 406,140 130,560 540 
Aug. 14, 1920.. 595,230 399,000 126,900 20,700 
NOTES 

Millfeed is in fair demand, with !:ran 
quoted for shipment in car lots at +/1@ 
24 ton, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed 
feed at $22@25, and middlings at 527 
@30. 

Robert C. Case, 66 years old, a former 
grain dealer of Decatur, Ind., is dea of 
asthma and a complication of diseises. 
He is survived by a widow and six chil- 
dren. 

A red substance, found in bread re- 
cently by Bluffton, Ind., women, anc! at 
first believed to be of a poisonous nature, 
proved to be prodigiosis bacillus, a harm- 
less yeast growth. 

Epwarp H. Zirenvr. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial «ews, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 


Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the | nited 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 


to July 29, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 
Flour production, bbls— 


Tualy 38-39 ...ccccccce 2,637 2,760 1,796 
Taly 1-239 2. cr ccccevee 9,464 10,760 s, 108 
Flour, July 1-29, bbls— 
EEXPOrtse ..ccccccees 659 1,160 2,320 
pi ere eee 30 2 25 
Wheat, July 1-29, bus— 
Receipts from farms 85,000 106,000 1,000 
MEEBO oo cccscccoes 9,627 23,780 272 
MOE vie ncnss cscs 400 650 90 
Ground by mills.... 42,588 49,070 8,118 
Wheat stocks, July 29, 
bus— 
At terminals ......... 21,211 26,880 021 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 46,974 42,420 %1,679 





Australia—Wheat Crops 


Australian wheat crops, by crop ye's 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921-22...... 132,282 1907-08...... 
1920-21...... 143,965 1906-07...... 
1919-20...... 45,976 1905-06...... 
1018-29...... 75,638 1904-05...... 
ye 118,349 1903-04...... 
1916-17...... 157,224 1902-03...... 
1915-16...... 184,709 1901-02.....- 
1914-15...... 25,677 1900-01...... 
1913-14...... 106,600 1899-1900.... 
1912-13...... 94,880 1898-99...... 
ue So 73,894 1897-98...... 
1910-11....... 98,109 1896-97..... 
1909-10...... 90,414 1895-96...... 
1908-09...... 62,590 1894-95...... 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
eee 9,445 1911-12...... . 7,428 
1930-21........ 9,084 1910-11...... eit 
1919-20........ 6.396 1909-10..... oo 
1038-18 .6.5..5. 7,990 1908-09...... = 
Ee 9,775 1907-08.....- — 
S020-39..;.... 11,533 1906-07...... en 
1915-16....... 12,484 1905-06.....-- 61s 
1914-15........ 9,651 1904-05......- 6.3% 
1913-14........ 9,287 1903-04...... S++ 
1912-13,....... 7,389 1902-03......- ad 
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Lack of sufficient demand in either ex- 
port or domestic markets to move flour 
at ordinarily satisfactory quotations pre- 
vailed throughout the week. The situa- 
tion is very unsatisfactory and a keen 
disappointment to the milling industry 
in this locality. 

Despite the fact that export bids for 
soft flours have been out of line for 
some time, several sales were made this 
week to the United Kingdom, doubtless 
at prices considerably lower than orig- 
inal quotations, but the sellers evidently 
preferred doing this to missing the sales. 

Bakers in this city and the surround- 
ing territory are complaining that the 
volume of business has dropped off to a 
considerable degree, and this is serving 
to strengthen the attitude of the indus- 
try in buying flour only as it is needed. 

With practically no exceptions, mills 
located at interior points in St. Louis 
territory report a falling off of business, 
which they attribute to strikes and the 
belief on the part of a certain class of 
buyers that still lower prices will be 
reached before a permanent basis is at- 
tained. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $7.25@7.50 per 140 
lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7 
@7.25, first clear $5@5.40; hard winter 
short patent $6@6.40, straight $5.25@ 
5.50, first clear $4@4.25; soft winter 
short patent $5.50@5.80, straight $5@ 
5.25, first clear $4@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Both demand and offerings are very 
light, with a resultant sluggish disposi- 
tion throughout the whole trade. Quota- 
tions remain fairly steady, but business 
is not satisfactory. Interior mills, how- 
ever, state that they are able to dispose 
of their millfeed with very little diffi- 
culty. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$16.50@17 ton; soft winter bran, $17@ 
17.25; gray shorts, $24@25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
ae WOME. was eye cee e 28,600 57 
SR WOME uuu sia caw 30,600 61 
TOP OB cssikc seek es etn 27,400 54 
TWO YORIS BOD. ookiecsccsese 27,600 55 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
Capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 


Which is sold from St. Louis: 

Flour Pet. of 
' output activity 
Tt WOM) ccc aaah aus exe 44,500 58 
ROO WO, 25 0d5cunus diane s 34,700 45 
OY ROD) 52 Pak a es oe 42,700 55 
TWO VeaTS OBO oo cccccscees 42,400 55 


'RGE DEVELOPMENT OF MISSISSIPPI 


The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
this week adopted resolutions opposing 
government aid to the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er development project until such time 
as the Mississippi valley river transpor- 
tation system has been perfected, the 
resc'ution reading in part as follows: 

“Not only would the St. Lawrence 
Project involve increasing depth of 


certain parts of the river itself, but also , 


the channels connecting the Great Lakes 
and the harbors of lake cities in order to 
accommodate the large ocean steamers. 

‘the expenditure of large sums of 
money on the St. Lawrence, and the di- 
Version of interest from the Mississippi, 
would immediately be detrimental to the 
Present interests of the valley. 

‘There is no certainty that the im- 
Provement of the St. Lawrence, as pro- 





posed, is practicable, except perhaps as 
a water power project, to provide power 
to the frozen areas of Quebec, with an 
investment of millions of dollars of the 
people’s money spent in a foreign land. 

“The navigability of the Mississippi 
should always remain a first considera- 
tion, after which, in the language of 
Congressman Newton, ‘we will give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence! 

“The improvement of the Mississippi 
is directly connected with the question 
of improving the Ohio, the Missouri and 
the Illinois, forming a great inland water- 
way system, serving millions of our own 
people, right here at home, with an open, 
down-stream passage to the seas.” 


NOTES 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis 
on business last Monday. 

Walter M. Browne, a prominent mill- 
feed dealer of Memphis, Tenn., called 
at this office during the week. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of federal grain supervision at St. Louis, 
is in New Orleans this week on business. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., spent 
several days in St. Louis on business this 
week, 

Leo J. Flannigan, sales manager of the 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, re- 
turned this week from a trip through 
the southern markets. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.65@1.75; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 


George Colby, chief grain inspector of 
the port of New Orleans, was in St. 
Louis this week on his way to Kansas 
City, and also returned to New Orleans 
via this city. ‘ 

A modification of the Wabash embar- 
go, announced this week, permits the 
road to accept grain for St. Louis from 
all points except stations between Stan- 
berry, Mo., and Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Malcolm W. Fuhoer, of the Fuhoer 
Food Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., is 
an applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis on trans- 
fer of certificate from Lyman W. Put- 
nam. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.90@5, standard 
patent. $4.80@4.90, medium $4.70@4.80, 
Straight $4.50@4.60, pure dark $8.50@ 
3.60, rye meal $3.90@4. 


The following rates are quoted by the 
United States Shipping Board on flour 
in bags from Gulf ports, effective Aug. 
1 to 15, inclusive, for August and Sep- 
tember seaboard shipment: to Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg and Bremen, 20c 
per 100 Ibs. 


The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has placed 
an embargo on all freight moving to or 
through Birmingham, Ala. Grain and 
grain products will be handled only on 
permits issued by J. P. Howell, superin- 
tendent of transportation of the railroad 
at St. Louis. 


Increasing cost of tuel is an item of 
anxiety with local millers. In addition 
to the difficulty of obtaining coal and 
the generally poor quality of that which 
is obtainable, millers estimate that its 
advancing price has already added 15¢ 
bbl to the cost of operation since the 
strike became effective. 


The curtailment of various trains 
throughout the territory surrounding St. 
Louis is causing great inconvenience to 
mills located in that section of the coun- 
try. Many reports are heard of the in- 


ability of the plants to obtain cars and, 
once obtained, it is often equally as dif- 
ficult to get the cars shipped out. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., Aug. 12.—It ap- 
pears from recent reports of bookings 
that the trade, while still conservative, 
has more confidence in the market. Mills 
are having difficulty in getting rolling 
stock to take care of their requirements. 
Bakers and dealers whose stocks are low 
will probably take this fact into consid- 
eration and book for immediate shipment. 
Millfeed, especially bran, has been in 
good demand. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, stand- 
ard patent $7.30@7.50, short patents $7.60 
@8, fancy clears $6.15@6.35; hard winter 
wheat, new Oklahoma 95 per cent patent 
$5.75@5.90, short patent $6.10@6.30, 
fancy clears $4.50@4.70; new Kansas 95 
per cent patent $5.75@6, short patent 
$6.20@6.50, fancy clears $5@5.20; soft 
winter wheat flour, 95 per cent patent 
$6.40@6.65, short patent $6.70@7.15; new 
winter wheat 95 per cent patents $5.80, 
short patents $6.10@6.30. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 48c, No. 3 white 
45c. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
$1.10. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.90; corn flour, $2. 

Inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, export 
1,419 cars, local 2; corn, export 203, local 
79; oats, export, 10; rye, 18. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 184,000 bus. 

* * 

Theodore Dindinger, of Madisonville, 
La., whose bakery burned, is rebuilding. 
Erny & Chapotel are building a new 
oven at 2137 South Liberty Street, New 
Orleans. Grorce L. Ferry. 





CANADIAN GRAIN MOVEMENT 

According to the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, a slight de- 
crease in the number of cars passing in- 
spection, as compared with the month 
previous, was noticed for July, together 
with a marked falling off in the receipts 
at country points. This would indicate 
that very little of the old crops still re- 
mains in farmers’ hands. 

In July 7,119 cars of all grains were 
inspected, as against 7,500 a month ago 
and 8,865 a year ago; 4,670 were wheat, 
compared with 5,261 a month ago and 
4,201 a year ago, while 3,171, or 67.9 per 
cent, graded contract grades, as against 
3,881, or 73.8 per cent, a month ago and 
3,515, or 83.7 per cent, a year ago. 

Movement of coarse grains from coun- 
try points was about half that of a year 
ago, although barley, flaxseed and rye 
show substantial increases over a month 
ago, oats remaining substantially the 
same as last month. 

July shipments from Fort William- 
Port Arthur were 50 per cent higher 
than those for June; 14,564,286 bus of 
wheat alone were loaded, compared with 
9,078,336 in June. A similar increase in 
ocean shipments from Vancouver is also 
noted, 1,208,762 bus of wheat being load- 
ed, compared with 727,731 in June. 

Oversasea demand for high grade wheat 
was undoubtedly an important factor in 
sustaining prices and premiums, which 
fell suddenly on the last day of the 
month. Present prospects point to 
splendid crops of wheat in North 
America, more than sufficient to make up 
for the decreased production anticipat- 
ed in Europe. 

It is reported that present conditions 
indicate Europe’s import requirements 
will be some 80,000,000 qrs. On the basis 
of the July estimate of the United States 
crops and carry-over, the Chicago Trade 
Bulletin reports an exportable surplus 
of 40,000,000 qrs. Present conditions in 
Canada point to a crop equal, in the 
prairie provinces at any rate, to that of 
1915, so that Canada could furnish at 
least another 30,000,000 qrs with what 
remains of the old crop. The crops of 
Australia and Argentina, if only aver- 
age, will assure a world surplus of wheat 
over requirements when viewed from a 
purely statistical standpoint. 

Harvesting of spring wheat crops in 
both Canada and the United States has 
begun in the early districts, and will be 
general in two weeks over the southern 
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portions of the prairie provinces, but the 
northern parts, which were seeded later, 
will hardly be ready for the binder much 
before the end of the month. In the 
meantime, weather conditions will be 
watched with the greatest interest. 
Number of cars inspected in the west- 








ern grain inspection division during 
July: 

——1922—— ——1921 

Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat ...... 4,670 5,954,250 4,201 5,251,250 
Oats ........ 1,501 3,002,000 3,111 6,222,000 
Barley .. 543 760,200 966 1,352,400 
Flaxseed .... 220 242,000 487 523,525 
OE saxceaees 174 221,850 89 111,250 


Total inspections of 1921 crops to the 
end of July as compared with the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics’ final esti- 
mate of western crops, in bushels: 


Total 
Finalestimate inspected 
Went .cccccsccccs 280,908,000 229,218,225 
CED ceacvsccaceees 284,147,500 60,434,000 
BOTIO cccccccccces 44,681,600 13,421,800 
WIONNOOE cscccesece 3,945,700 2,679,600 
BAO cccvccccecavece 19,109,700 4,166,700 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the 11 
months ending July 31, in bushels: 


1921 
Wheat ...cccrcsecs 187,197,867 138,581,016 
OME cccccrccevcecs 38,598,518 46,008,092 
Barley .......se+. 11,128,517 11,509,972 
Flaxseed ........-.. 2,183,960 4,711,153 
RVC coccccccscccece 3,914,729 2,563,914 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 11 
months ending July 31, in bushels: 


1922 1921 
Wheat .c.ccccccess 180,871,088 135,265,137 
Oats .nccrccccccece 39,058,468 38,856,083 
Barley .....ceccees 11,419,693 10,628,942 
Flaxseed .........+ 3,457,666 3,294,270 
RYO cccccccvecccces 3,946,563 2,477,874 


Distribution of lake shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators 
during July, 1922, in bushels: 


Can. ports U. S. ports Total 
Wheat . .... 7,441,390 6,799,708 14,241,098 
OOte cccccecs 1,611,914 58,000 1,669,914 
i Meee 794,186 194,643 988,829 
Flaxseed .... % | riers 201,784 
TFS ccccccnes § § eencee 156,591 156,591 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





~ Corn ,¢ Oats——_, 
Yield Yield 
Crop. per Crop per 


Acres bus acre 
41,822 1,251 30 


Acres bus acre 
- 103,234 3,017 29 
1921... 103,850 3,080 30 
1920... 101,699 3,209 32 
1919... 97,170 2,811 29 
1918... 104,467 2,502 24 
1917... 116,730 3,065 26 . 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 
1912... 107,083 3,125 29 
1911... 105,825 2,531 24 
1910... 104,035 2,886 28 
1909... 98,383 2,552 26 
1908... 101,788 2,669 26 


1907.... 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 754 24 
1906.... 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905.... 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904,.... 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903.... 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902.... 94,044 2,624 27 28,653 988 34 
1901.... 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900.... 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899.... 82,109 2,078 26 26,341 796 30 
1898.... 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 731 28 
1897.... 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.... 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.... 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.... 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.... 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892.... 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891.... 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890.... 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889.... 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 © 27 
1888.... 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 26 
1886 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-S85t. 60,743 1,537 26 
1866-75t. 32,716 970 26 A 

*Aug. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period, 





United States—Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States oats crop of 1922, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average 
for 1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 Av. 
New York ...... 37,218 24,912 38,298 
Pennsylvania 41,782 35,283 41,223 





eee ‘ 48,047 37,122 63,392 
Indiana .... 33,276 45,072 71,070 
Illinois .. ‘ae 115,567 121,741 181,914 
Michigan . as 53,982 28,101 52,298 
Wisconsin . 103,456 63,958 95,503 
Minnesota .. 134,033 94,176 116,095 
 g.u06 wea 212,772 154,960 222,016 
Missouri it sieve 22,364 42,960 48,047 
North Dakota .. 77,894 49,761 50,095 
South Dakota .. 79,271 58,300 68,288 
Nebraska 60,970 70,054 80,902 
Kansas 31,940 38,827 53,487 
Co eee 38,596 33,570 42,605 
Oklahoma ...... 32,156 35,300 35,387 
Montana ....... 17,774 10,787 14,856 


United: States. 1,251,156 1,060,737 1,412,602 
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With the market on the toboggan, and 
everything greased for the occasion, 
prices for all grains reached new low 
levels this week, due to several different 
causes, among them heavy selling, im- 
proved government reports, very limited 
export demand, and a general underlying 
weakness. 

While the total wheat figures were 
somewhat below anticipations, the world’s 
wheat situation seemed much improved. 
Canadian crop figures were an important 
factor, but the depression in wheat prices, 
being mildly reflected in flour prices, 
seemed to have brought both sellers and 
buyers somewhat closer together, with the 
result that a fair amount of business de- 
veloped, all, of course, in limited quan- 
tities and for immediate shipment, but 
enough to make up:a fair average total. 

It seems extremely difficult for the 
trade to realize that old-time conditions 
existing during the war period have 
passed away, and that the large volume 
of business done then in a very easy 
manner is history, and history which is 
not repeating itself. Therefore, in doing 
business only in small lots, the impression 
is gathered that business is slow. How- 
ever, in checking over the amount of busi- 
ness booked for July, with a number of 
mill representatives, it was found that a 
fair average amount had been booked in 
all cases ; consequently, general conditions 
were not so bad during July as was super- 
ficially indicated, and the present signs 
for August show some improvement. 

The price situation is still somewhat 
demoralized, with a very wide range, 
owing principally to the desire on the 
part of some mills to force business by 
quoting low prices, but without producing 
the desired result. This shakes the con- 
fidence of buyers, and while in nearly all 
cases the low-priced flours are not so good 
as those generally accepted as standard 
quality, buyers do not always take this 
into consideration and are quite wary of 
placing orders at higher price levels. 

The principal demand now is for old 
spring wheat flours, and it is interesting 
to note that a good deal of this business 
is on short patents, which eventually 
ought to ease the first clear situation, 
which has been rather tight for the past 
three or four weeks. 

The railroad strike is having some ef- 
fect, because indications are at present 
that it is a long way from actual settle- 
ment. With limited stocks on hand, buy- 
ers are kept in a continual state of nerv- 
ousness, but at the same time they are 
working carefully not to have on hand 
any long lines of high-priced flour, should 
the market take another slump. Were 
the railroad strike definitely settled with- 
in a short time, and the wheat market 
remain fairly stable, in all probability 
some satisfactory bookings can be made. 

Quotations: spring first patents, $8.50 
@9.25 bbl; standard patents, $6.75@7.50; 
first clears, $5.75@6.50; soft winter 
straights, $5@5.50; hard winter straights, 
$5.75@6.25; first clears, $4.75@6; rye, 
$4.75@5.25,—all in jute. 


CUBAN FLOUR MARKET 


L, E. Boxill, Havana, Cuba, representa- 
tive for the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, who has been in this 
country for several weeks, passed 
through New York recently on his ow | 
home. Mr. Boxill stated that, thoug 
general conditions in Cuba were not all 
that might be desired, all the old flour 
shipments had been cleaned up, and there 
was a fair prospect for business. He laid 
great stress, however, on the fact that the 


Cuban market was being very much over- 
worked by Americanvmills, in consequence 
of which competition was keener than 
ever. 

This is, no doubt, brought about 
through overestimation, by American 
millers, of the consumption of flour in 
Cuba. As the population consists of 
about 4,000,000, it is naturally assumed 
that the island consumes annually about 
4,000,000 bbls of flour, while the facts 
are that the consumption is about one 
quarter of this amount, or 1,000,000 bbls 
annually, and with 200 or more mills try- 
ing to sell to this market it can readily 
be seen that there is frequent over- 
crowding with flour offers. For mills to 
attempt to do business direct at long 
range, at least under present conditions, 
is unsatisfactory, and frequently occa- 
sions large losses. 


BLEACHED FLOUR ORDINANCE 


For the past week there have been 
rumors in the flour trade here that the 
application of the bleached flour ordi- 
nance, passed some time ago by the board 
of aldermen, would be delayed beyond 
Sept. 1. It is stated by the board, how- 
ever, that no such extension is contem- 
plated, and therefore that the ordinance 
will be put into force on Sept. 1 as orig- 
inally intended, with, as previously men- 
tioned in the columns of this paper, cer- 
tain tolerances on flour which has been 
shipped to, but not received at, this mar- 
ket before that time. 


NEW EXPORT CONCERN 


The General Export & Import Cor- 
poration has been recently organized by 
L. A. Viviano, E. Howard Figg and oth- 
ers for the purpose of handling export 
business in flour, grains, sugar and other 
food products, and the importation of 
many European products used in Ameri- 
can industries. The corporation was 
primarily formed for the purpose of 
consolidating the export business of sev- 
eral other concerns. , 

Mr. Viviano, who is well known in the 
flour trade, will continue to conduct his 
regular business, and the direction of the 
new concern’s efforts will be particularly 
under the guidance of Mr. Figg, who 
was formerly an assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the United States. While in this 
office he made a wide acquaintance with 
both European and American business 
men, and this in his present capacity will 
be of great value in the development of 
business for the new concern. 

Mr. Figg will sail for Europe on the 
Aquitania, ANg: 22, for a visit to the 
principal Eurbdpean markets, and will 
carry credentials from Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes and several 
other important United States officials. 


NOTES 

W. D. Robertson, Canada Flour Mills, 
Chatham, Ont., was in New York this 
week, 

J. A. Walter, president of the J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, was here 
this week. 

The many friends of Arthur B. Ray- 
mond learned with regret of the death 
of his wife, on Aug: 6, at Sound Beach, 
Conn. Mrs. Raymond had been ill for 
several years, and had failed greatly dur- 
ing the last six months. The funeral was 
private, and interment was made in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

S. R. Strisik, New York flour broker, 
has just returned from a trip to the 
Northwest made for the purpose of visit- 
ing his spring wheat connections. Mr. 
Strisik reports very satisfactory busi- 
ness, and is of the opirion that spring 
wheat mills will have an inning this crop 
in the eastern markets. 

Since golf has become such an integral 
part of business, it may not be consid- 
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ered altogether out of place to mention 
in a business publication a rather unusual 
happening in a golf game. Harry K 
Barr, president of the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, New York, while playing on 
the course of the Soundview Golf Club 
near Great Neck, L. I., on Aug. 6, drove 
175 yards and landed the ball in the cup. 


Commissioner F. I. Thompson, of the 
United States Shipping Board, and J. 
Barstow Smull, president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, left New York 
today for Europe, on the steamship 
President Harding. They will transact 
important business for the board, and will 
inspect its offices and activities in Eng- 
land and France. They will be gone 
about a month, and may visit Germany. 


BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 12.—Flour buy- 
ers showed little interest in offerings this 
week, Their late purchases were doubt- 
less sufficient to meet all temporary re- 
quirements, providing there is no car 
shortage or tie-up of the railroads, but if 
for any reason transportation should 
cease to function, the indications are that 
there will be a stampede for supplies the 
like of which has probably never before 
been experienced. 

Buyers, who are waiting for Chicago 
wheat to strike $1 or less, when they will 
begin showing their preference for 
springs over hard winters if they can buy 
them around the same price, are delighted 
at the way cash wheat premiums are melt- 
ing away in the Northwest and South- 
west. 

Springs were weaker and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.50@7.75; 
standard patents, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1d5c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking as much as 25@50c 
over these prices, but the foregoing fig- 
ures practically reflect the rates at which 
the limited business of the week was done. 
New flour was offered sparingly, but it 
was tied too close to the apron strings of 
old to command any attention. The sam- 
ples of new wheat coming from the 
Northwest are wonderfully fine and uni- 
versally admired; hence, with any kind of 
a price, the flour should go like hot cakes. 

New hard winters were steady and in- 
active, short patents at the close ranging 
$6.50@6.75; straights, $6@6.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. A 
few mills wanted more than these quota- 
tions. Trading was light, and confined 
apparently to scattered cars of standard 
grade at $6@6.25, cotton, though an oc- 
casional car of short patent may also 
have found a taker at quotations. The 
Southwest realizes that it has got a fight 
on its hands if it hopes to hold its trade 
against the Northwest on this crop. 

New soft winters were unchanged and 
slow, short patents closing nominally at 
$5.40@5.65; near-by straights, $4.60@ 
4.85,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Here and there a mill was ask- 
ing more than these rates, especially in 
the case of patent, yet quotations cover 
the range at which the sales of the week 
were made. Patent sold up to $5.65 and 
down to $5.40, cotton, with Ohio stock 
bringing the higher price and Indiana the 
lower. Near-by straight was compara- 
tively quiet, with apparently no urgency 
to sell or buy, yet an occasional car 
changed hands at $4.60@4.85, cotton, as 
to quality. 

City mills found demand less active, 
domestic and export, and ran less strong- 
ly. They made no further change in their 
prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 37,008 
bbls; destined for export, 16,626. 


TO STUDY FOREIGN TRADE 


G. H. Pouder, of the Export and Im- 
port Board of Trade, said in the Balti- 
more Sun recently: “Emmett W. Gans, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Hagerstown, Md., was here last week, 
beginning an intensive investigation into 
the opportunities for the further develop- 
ment of foreign trade and shipping at 
the port of Baltimore. Mr. Gans is a 
member of the International Trade 
Commission of the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress, and has been appointed 
commissioner for the state of Maryland. 
His commission will leave for Europe 
on Aug. 19, when it will tour practically 
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all western European countries in the 
interest of American over-sea business. 

The original purpose of this body was 
to concentrate its activities on the de- 
velopment of southern ports and com- 
mercial fields, but its scope has broad- 
ened to include American trade gen- 
erally. The personnel will include 50 
representatives from the various south- 
ern and middle Atlantic states. Mr. 
Gans has collected considerable data on 
the port and trading possibilities of Bul- 
timore, and hopes to do effective work in 
the interest of the city in his direct con- 
tact with individuals and commercial or- 
ganizations abroad.” 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
927,766 bus grain—734,909 wheat, 154,286 
corn and 38,571 rye. 

Henry Snow, of Henry Snow & Son, 
wholesale grocers and flour, is spending 
a week at Atlantic City. 

Range of prices for new southern 
wheat on grade for the week, 94c@ 
$1.141,; by sample, 55c@$1.07. 


William H. Kellum, of L. Kellum & 
Co., flour, feed and grain, has sold his 
warehouse at 1053 Hillen Street. 


Stanley G. Erdman, local manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has applied 
for membership in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Lewis Blaustein, of the Atlantic Flour 
Co., was in Canada this week making the 
acquaintance of and paying his respects 
to a new daughter. 

Visitors of the week were Joseph H. 
Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and Robert MeDouyal, 
retired grain dealer, Chicago. 


Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Aug. 12, 1922, 692,477 bus; 
year ago, 427,232. Range of prices this 
week, 77@8lc; last year, 62@69%c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to’ Aug. 12, 602,518 bus; same 
time last year, 650,830. Range of prices 
this week, 55c@$1.14,; last year, 8ic@ 
$1.271/. 

The Russo Macaroni Co., Inc., Bualti- 
more, with $50,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture and deal in macaroni, ete., has 
been incorporated by Frank Russo, Hugo 
Dickoff and Jacob F. Murbach. 


The Smith-Reardon Line, Maurice B. 
Carlin & Co., local agents, will begin op- 
erating a direct service from Baltimore 
to Hamburg, London and Liverpool on 
Aug. 15, with the steamers Quebec City, 
Norwich City, Union City, Truro City, 
Cragness and Bradford City. 

The Dollar Steamship Co. has _trans- 
ferred its local agency to the Baltimore 
Oceanic Steamship Co., with the view of 
establishing a direct line from here to 
the Pacific Coast and the Far East. The 
ships named for tne new service are the 
Diana Dollar and Stuart Dollar. 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 614c under No. 
2 red winter, as against 6c under last 
week and 8%c under a year ago. last 
year the southern grain was relatively 
better than the western, whereas this 
season the latter easily leads in quality, 
though late receipts of the former are 
showing considerable improvement. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Nearly all 
the mills are running short of the most 
desirable grades of wheat. It will be 
difficult to get a supply for a few «ays, 
as the movement is light by rail toward 
lake shipping points. Premiums on the 
wheat wanted are being maintained, and 
there is no prospect of their getting 
lower, although limits on new are off in 
all markets from 5c to 6c. : 

The demand for patent flour was light- 
er this week than last, but the mills are 
well supplied with orders, as a rule, and 
could keep running were it not for the 
light supply of wheat and the scarcity of 
cars. It is only by scratching hard that 
the big mills have been able to get enough 
cars to move the most urgent orders, 
and it looks as if there would be a shaP 
reduction in production of flour next 
week. Orders to ship wheat to interior 
mills, as well as those in this territory, 
are delayed from 10 days to two weeks, 
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as the elevators are unable to get cars or 
the movement is slow after being loaded. 

There is no evidence of future buying, 
although prices quoted are considerably 
lower than for immediate shipment. Buy- 
ers seem willing to take a chance on get- 
ting the flour they need, and the miller 
is contented to hold off buying wheat, as 
it is generally believed that after the rail- 
road strike is settled there will be a heavy 
movement, and prices will be forced con- 
siderably lower than they are today. 

Prices on old patents were unsettled. 
It was noticeable that none of the mills 
shaded the inside figures on the best 
brands, but the feeling was easier on 
bakers. First clears were scarce, but at 
the same time it was impossible to reach 
the figures quoted a week ago. Second 
clears were more plentiful and easy, with 
little or no demand. Rye flour quiet and 
steady. Prices are low and the mills look 
for an improvement. 

Local retail prices were cut 50c this 
week, and trade continued dull. The 
finest family patent was offered at $8.25 
in paper 24’s and bakers at $8 in cotton 
98’s. First clears $6.25, graham $6, and 
pastry $6.25. 

Kansas mills were asking about last 
week’s prices, but apparently willing to 
shade them a little. Agents here report 
quick shipment business never better, but 
no forward buying worth mentioning. 
Short patent was quoted at $6.25@7 and 
standard patent at $5.75@6.50, Buffalo 
rate points. No Canadian flour offered. 

Millfeeds were in better demand this 
week, country dealers taking hold quite 
freey and, with no oversupply, the mills 
were getting an advance of $1 for bran 
and standard middlings. These appeared 
to be the only feeds in which there was 
any interest, and sharply lower prices 
were quoted for the heavier ones, except 
red dog, which remained steady. 

Some low prices for bran and mid- 
dlings were reported from resellers, and 
the Northwest and Southwest were also 
in the market at what were considered low 
prices, but buyers wanted something they 
could get before snowdrifts block the 
roads, and no business of importance was 
reported. It is almost certain that the 
production will fall off here next week, 
and prices today are strong, especially 
for the best brands. 

Corn meal coarse feed was in good 
demand and prices firm on good stuff, 
while the offerings of mixtures from anx- 
ious sellers on track were at less than 
quotations. Hominy feed strong, the 
mills being sold up for this month. De- 
mand only fair. Gluten feed quiet and 
unchanged. Cottonseed meal very dull 
and lower. Oil meal easy and supply lib- 
eral. Distillers’ grains offered at $45.25, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Milo scarce. No. 
3 mixed Kafir quoted at $2.30, track, Buf- 
falo. Buckwheat firm. Only one seller 
in the market. 

Rolled oats in good demand and firm. 
Reground oat hulls very ‘strong on light 
offerings and good inquiry. 

FLOUR OUTPUT* 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activit 
Be ON phe c 45 den 151,675 a1 
Ce WORE 6 ic hakhne scone a5 148,525 89 
St ONO. stcce\nanessaest 145,800 88 
Two years ago .......000. 106,850 64 
Three years ago .......... 98,750 59 


A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., left for Minneapolis 
oday. 

George Gesegnet is now handling the 
account of the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co. in western New York. 

Grain vessels at. Montreal are being 
held up from a week to 10 days, captains 
report. Conditions at Port Colborne are 
only slightly better. 


_Isaac C. Strife, of Croghan, N. Y., 
visited the local office of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. here this week. He 
represents that company in his section. 


Shipments of grain by canal to New 
York for the week were 167,632 bus 
Wheat and 265,900 bus corn. A year ago, 
aa bus were forwarded to the same 


Montreal shipments from Buffalo ele- 
vators this week were 170,000 bus wheat 
and 35,600 bus corn. A year ago ship- 
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ments were 237,500 bus wheat and 393,000 
bus corn. 

Ira Hewitt, of Springville, N. Y., for- 
merly with Jesse Stewart & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, has accepted the position of New 
York state agent for Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., of Milwaukee. 

W. S. Preyer, W. S. Drake and Fred 
Kreuger comprise the committee appoint- 
ed to arrange the outing of the Buffalo 
Flour Club to be held at West Falls, 
N. Y., Saturday, Aug. 19. 

Stocks of wheat here are 2,800,000 bus, 
compared with 412,000 a year ago and 
169,000 in 1920. There are over 1,500,000 
bus Canadian wheat in store today. There 
is plenty of elevator room here at present. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the week 
were 4,056,000 bus, of which 2,686,400 
were wheat, 1,164,984 Canadian. A year 
ago the receipts were 3,389,000 bus grain, 
1,828,220 being wheat and only 60,000 
bus from Canada. 

The Moffat Mills, located in one of the 
oldest sections of Buffalo and formerly 
an ale brewery and malthouse, has been 
sold to parties connected with the Hotel 
Statler. It is understood the site will be 
used for a modern garage. 

The scaleroom and one leg of the 
American Elevator & Warehouse Co.’s 
plant was burned this week. This was 
previously the American Malting Co.’s 
malthouse and elevator. The loss is 
placed at $25,000, and cause of fire un- 
known. 

Hubert Penn, nephew of Piet Penn, 
flour importer, Rotterdam, Holland, who 
has been in the Northwest getting a prac- 
tical knowledge of the milling industry, 
visited here for a few days, being the 
guest of W. S. Preyer, of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. 

Harold Haven, formerly a cashier for 
the General Baking Co. here, who van- 
ished June 17 with $4,500 belonging to 
his employers, was arrested this week in 
Key West, Fla. The authorities wanted 
him in connection with the death of the 
captain and engineer of a launch. 

Canal shipments from this port to New 
York for the season to Aug. 1 show a 
fair increase over last year, but not what 
was expected. At the same time they 
are the largest since the new barge canal 
was completed. Comparative figures fol- 
low: 





1922 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls ..... wsseeees 4,908 80,900 
Wheat, bus .... 1,606,932 1,259,833 479,500 
Corn, bus ...... 918,588 794,396 ...... 
Oats, bus ...... 480,062 1,175,565 74,000 
Barley, bus .... 314,041 %432,377 120,850 
Rye, bus ....... 1,054,070 = ......% 847,660 

Totals, bus... 4,373,693 3,662,371 1,522,010 


*104,600 bus malt included. 
E. Banaasser. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Judged by 
flour sales, this has been a poor week for 
mills here. The moderate volume of busi- 
ness has practically all been spot, with 
little going on the books for future de- 
liveries. From this it is easy to perceive 
the bareness of the markets and distrust 
of the future. Bakers, retailers and job- 
bers are practically out of the market, 
except as they are kicked in by necessity, 
and then buy only the smallest possiole 
lots. 

The trade in general appears to be sure 
of cheaper prices later on. Apparently, 
some mills share the same impression, for 
in some cases ridiculously low prices have 
been made, September delivery. Appar- 
ently, the mills in question are willing to 
take the chance on ability to cover, for 
there is no chance for them to hedge, at 
the present time, against the prices made. 

Spot sales are meeting stiff competi- 
tion. While there is plenty of that by 
western mills, there appears to be con- 
siderable cutting nearer home. Under 
the conditions, there is likely to be some 
difference between the asking and selling 
prices. Asking prices on hard wheat 
flour: spring patents, $8.45@8.50 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.80; 
spring straights, $8.25, cotton 98’s, local; 
bakers patent, $8@8.10, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; first clear (firm at prices 
quoted), $6.50@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.50; low grade, $4@4.25 
(actual sales). 

With soft wheat mills closely sold up 
into September, sales of winter straights 
have slackened. There has been fair in- 


quiry, but practically all for spot. With 
soft wheat prices at least 5c easier and 
the likelihood that they will range still 
lower, the trade is not inclined to buy 
ahead. City mills are paying $1.05@1.10 
bu for most of the wheat obtained. It 
might be gotten for a little under that 
direct from growers, but a good part of 
it is bought through shippers at the long 
price. It is reported that, well back from 
the larger markets, dealers are trying to 
buy at 95c. Mills are quoting September 
deliveries on winter straights at $5.50@ 
5.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, spot, offered at $6.25, jobbing. En- 
tire wheat is quiet, with sales mostly 
small; good brands are quoted at $7.90@ 
8 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Graham quiet, and quoted at $5.40@5.50 
bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 

Mills are mostly sold ahead on rye into 
September, and will make no great push 
for new business until they get a little 
nearer caught up. Best white brands are 
offered at $5.40@5.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston, which indicates conces- 
sions of about 10c. Western brands very 
dull; prices nominal. 

Feed demand is only fair, with prices 
barely maintained on bran and nadine. 
Some mills might concede $1 on a firm 
offer. Going prices: spring bran, $24.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston, with some 
actual sales as low as $23@23.50; jobbing, 
$28; winter bran, $25, sacked, mostly 
local, small lots; spring middlings, flour, 
$28@30, sacked, car lots, Boston; stand- 
ard $26.50, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$28@29, sacked; winter middlings, $27, 
sacked, small lots. Rye feed, $24, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feeds in fair de- 
mand, with dealers having considerable 
difficulty in getting deliveries. Ground 
oats offered at $34 ton and corn meal at 
$30, both bulk. Corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $2 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ee: WEE ocean cvessaccecs 9,000 48 
SMOG WOO 6ccccrcccscecuce 8,200 44 


Of this week’s output, 6,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,700 winter and 600 
rye. 

AN OLD RACEWAY 

In connection with the plan now being 
promoted to consolidate the water rights 
on the Genesee River in the heart of the 
city, the Fitzhugh-Carroll raceway would 
be closed. The old raceway has a his- 
tory. It extends back to the days of 
“Indian” Allan, who about 1790 built the 
first grist mill on the lower Genesee in 
what is now Rochester, later to be known 
as the “Flour City.” 

GRAIN DOOR CONTROVERSY 

The long struggle between grain ship- 
pers headed by the New York State Prod- 
uce Shippers’ Association, with executive 
offices here, and the steam carriers of the 
state, over who would furnish grain doors 
for cars, came to an abrupt end when the 
public service commission ordered the 
railroads in effect to furnish the doors 
or pay in full for such protective doors 
furnished by shippers. The order, which 
applies only to intrastate shipments, is 
effective’ Aug. 15. 

Under the arrangement that has been 
in effect for a long time, carriers have 
allowed grain shippers handling grain in 
bulk 4c per 100 lbs for any expense they 
might incur in furnishing lumber for such 
doors. In the case of a load of 60,000 
lbs, this allowance amounted to $3. In 
the old days, before the advance in lum- 
ber costs, this was fairly adequate. How- 
ever, with the war and advancing costs, 
lumber prices more than doubled, with 
the result that the shipper was out of 
pocket $3@4 on every car of grain 
shipped. In the case of large shippers 
this soon amounted to a tidy sum. 

The forecast from the offices of the 
shippers’ association is that the action 
of the public service commission will be 
followed by a similar order from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission making 
the practice of furnishing grain doors 
obligatory on carriers handling interstate 
shipments of grain. 


NOTES 


Representatives of canal transporta- 
tion companies and prominent shippers 
are on a trip over the barge canal system 
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this week, the guests of the state commis- 
sioner of public works, C. L. Cadle. 

There is a heavy flow of water in the 
Genesee River, despite the fact that it is 
August, and a drouth would be season- 
able. With the coal supply short, plenty 
of water power at this time is a life- 
saver. 

G. A. Gerard, of the Sperry-Gerard 
Milling Co., Penfield, and A. Farrell, 
manager of the bakery department of 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., of this city, 
are on an automobile trip to Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 12.—Flour men 
here were given something of a surprise 
this week in the announcement that Ca- 
nadian millers were again offering their 
product in this market, making astonish- 
ingly low prices for spring patents. One 
of the large local buyers was approached 
by the representative of a big Canadian 
mill and offered Canadian spring patent 
for September shipment at $6.95 bbl, in 
jute. 

The local buyer, with no intention of 
purchasing, made an offer of $6.75, in 
jute, more as a feeler than anything else, 
and much to his surprise his bid was ac- 
cepted, and one carload bought at that 
price. The incident is considered im- 
portant among local buyers, indicating 
that Canadian millers can pay the emer- 
gency tariff duty and deliver flour, f.o.b., 
Boston, at 40@50c bbl lower than do- 
mestic flour of the same grade is offer- 
ing. 

A shipment of soft wheat flour is on 
the way from the Pacific Coast to Bos- 
ton, on one of the Luckenbach steamers, 
via the Panama Canal. It is due here 
about Aug. 20. It is reported that this 
flour, which is a straight, is offered to 
the trade in the Boston market around 
$6 bbl. This shipment will be the second 
one to arrive here since June of this 
year, about 5,000 bbls having come for- 
ward at that time. 

The general demand for flour this 
week has been quiet, with salesmen re- 
porting a few sales only, and in small 
lots. Flour buyers still find that con- 
servative buying is more profitable, espe- 
cially as it is the general belief of the 
trade here that if there is any radical 
change in prices it will be downward, 
rather than upward. They still are of 
the belief that it is wise and prudent 
to have only a temporary supply on hand 
or on the way. This feeling is inde- 
pendent of the railroad or coal strikes, 
or of any possible effect from this 
source. 

The long period of depression has 
had its effect upon the trade here. The. 
textile strikes in the milling towns in 
Massachusetts, now in the twentieth 
week, do not seem to be near a settle- 
ment, although during the past few days 
the strikers have shown more of a will- 
ingness to come to terms. So long as 
these labor troubles remain unsettled, the 
demand from flour dealers in the affect- 
ed areas will continue small, as retail- 
ers do not want to take the risk of pur- 
chasing flour which they will be unable 
to sell. 

Flour values are working down to a 
point where, if there was any stability 
or indication that the market would re- 
main unchanged for any length of time, 
a good business should result. Stocks 
carried by the trade, big bakers included, 
are admitted to be far below normal, but 
all seem to be willing to take a chance 
as to the future. Today, Minneapolis 
standard patents are openly quoted at 
$8.25 bbl, in cotton, for first class pat- 
ents, with standard brands of so-called 
country flours offered at $7.25@7.75. 
Hard winter wheat patents range $6.15@ 
6.75, the extreme being for short, fancy 
brands. Soft winters are quiet and 
easy, and favoring the buyer. New rye 
flour is quoted lower, but demand is 
slow, with market in favor of the buyer. 


INCREASE IN GRAIN EXPORTS 


Records of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce show that, up to Aug. 1 of 
this year, exports of grain from the port 
of Boston amounted to over 6,500,000 
bus, against a little more than 4,500,000 
for the entire year of 1921. Exports of 
flour through the port for the first seven 
months of the current year amounted 
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to 178,686 sacks, as against 72,307 for 
the entire year of 1921. 

Substantial progas is being made in 
stimulating the business of the port 
through the persistent efforts bei 
made by the Maritime Association ont 
the effective co-operation it is receiving 
from the railroads and steamship lines 
serving ‘the port of Boston. 

” + 

L. T. Ingram, a former Boston flour 
man, more recently of Buffalo and Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed representa- 
tive of the Clover Leaf Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, for eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island territory. Mr. Ingram will 
make his headquarters in Boston. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapetpuia, Pa., Aug. 12.—The flour 
market this week was unsettled by the 
downward movement of wheat, and prices 
‘favored buyers. Demand was slow, and 
business was confined to the satisfaction 
of current needs. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and bakers are small, but there 
is no disposition to increase them until 
conditions become more settled. 





NOTES 

David R. Worman, miller, of French- 
town, N. J., is seriously ill at his home. 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Grain Co., with 
a capital of $10,000, has been chartered 
at Dover, Del. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were J. H. Kirk, flour man, Kansas 
City, and M. M. Nowak, of the grain and 
feed firm of A. Nowak & Son, Buffalo. 

At the monthly meeting of the Flour 
Club, on Aug. 9, plans were discussed for 
the entertainment of the millers from 
other cities who will be here for the open- 
ing of the Oregon Avenue pier terminal 
next Thursday. 

The Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co. 
has announced that hereafter red winter 
and garlicky wheat, with moisture con- 
tent of 15 per cent or over, will only be 
accepted subject to drying before being 
placed in storage. All grades of wheat 
coming under the above conditions will 
be dried on order of the inspection de- 
partment. 

Directors of the Grocers’ and Import- 
ers’ Exchange elected Miss Clara M. Gar- 
retson as secretary, succeeding John E. 
Poore, deceased. She has been identified 
with the exchange as the assistant to Mr. 
Poore for 15 years. As his successor, 
Miss Garretson becomes the only woman 
secretary of a strictly commercial and 
trade organization in the city. 

Bread made from Pennsylvania wheat 
is superior in color and texture to that 
baked from patent western flour, mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Baking In- 
dustries were told by representatives of 
the state department of agriculture at a 
demonstration on Aug. 9 of testing loaves 
baked in the experimental laboratories of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., Aug. 12.—There was 
a brisk business in flour during the past 
week. Jobbers are apprehensive over the 
strike situation; but the general belief is 
that there will be heavy sales before the 
end of the season. 

Prices for the week: hard winter short 
patents, $6.90@7.10; standard patents, $6 
@6.25; spring wheat, new, short patents 
$6.85, standard patents $6.25@6.50, all 
98's, cotton, f.o.b., Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ters, $4.50 in bulk, Pittsburgh delivery. 

There was a slight change in feed 
prices, and demand has been fair. This 
section of the country has excellent pas- 
turage. The crop outlook for western 
Pennsylvania is the best in 10 years. 
Bran is quoted at $20.50@21; standard 
middlings, $22.50@23; flour middlings, 
$28.50@29; red dog, $34.50@35. 

NOTES 

R. C. Meade, of the Moses Bros. Mills, 
Great Bend, Kansas, was here during the 
week. 

C. W. Fairchild, of the Fairchild Mill- 
ing Co., Cleveland, visited his Pittsburgh 
friends this week. 

Harry E. Brooks, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of the Western Star Mill 
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Co., Salina, Kansas, has returned from 
an extensive trip through the eastern 
art of the state and reports an excel- 
ent trade. 

J. A. Swindell, of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed representative for the Com- 
mander Mill Co., of Minneapolis, with 
offices in the Jenkins Arcade. Mr. Swin- 
dell has been in the trade for the past 
10 years. He will have charge of the 
western end of this state. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mrxn., Aug. 14.—The mills 
last week found no improvement over 
previous weeks in flour demand, the 
trade continuing its policy of buying 
only for immediate needs. New crop 
flour does not seem to have much inter- 
est for buyers, for they show no haste 
to make contracts for it. The declining 
tendency of the wheat market accounts 
for this. 

Mills quotations on patent flour were 
reduced 25c bbl last week, but there was 
no change in clear. 

Durum flour trade was ruled by much 
the same influences as spring wheat flour, 
the declining price keeping buyers from 
making commitments. Sales covered 
only a few small lots to scattered terri- 
tory. Quotations were reduced 20c bbl 
today. , 

-¥ flour sales have been mainly con- 
fined to the home trade. The movement 
of rye has been heavy, and this has af- 
fected the price considerably but the fair 
export demand has held it fairly well. 

The mills have disposed of what mill- 
feed they havé had to offer, in mixed 
cars with flour. Due to heavier opera- 
tion, the supply of millfeed was some- 
what larger. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


, Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK .ccccccccccccece 28,235 76 
Last week ..cccccccscccces 20,895 57 
Eee FEOF cc ccccccccccscece 16,940 45 
Two Years ABO ....s.seeeee 7,045 19 


NOTES 


C. M. Harrington, of Minneapolis, 
was in Duluth last week. 

The Hansen Produce Co. of New 
York, will soon open an office in Duluth, 
with J. N. McKindley as representative. 


During July, 17,208,842 bus wheat 
passed through the Soo Canal, 6,987,464 
bus of other grains and 985,533 bbls flour. 

Last week a vessel that required bunk- 
er coal to carry it back to Lake Erie 
paid $14.50 ton. The coal situation is 
militating heavily against lake traffic. 

The first car of new wheat to arrive 
came in last Thursday, consigned to 
Tenney Co. and was from Tenney, Minn. 
It graded No. 1 red durum, and sold 
at 9614. 

Receipts of flour from interior points 
were somewhat lighter last week, and 
shipments increased, so that accumula- 
tions in railroad warehouses showed 
some reduction. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is unchanged at 3c bu. In wheat 
there is not much doing, there being so 
little here, but rye is coming in freely 
and some tonnage is being engaged for 
it. 

Stocks of oats have been materially 
reduced, and only two houses are now 
carrying any. This is also true of bar- 
ley, and there is very little of either 
grain arriving. Demand is sufficient to 
absorb all offerings. 

J. C. Wyman, of the McDonald & 
Wyman Co., Minneapolis, and F. B. 
Getchell, son of P. B. Getchell, of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and 
with the Van Dusen Harrington Co. at 
Duluth, have been elected to membership 
in the Duluth Board of Trade. 

Receipts of rye are increasing, and 
this is — on the cash premiums. 
Spot is now down 114c to 2c over Sep- 
tember for to arrive by Sept. 15, and Ic 
to ‘%e over for September delivery. 
Trade is active both in cash and Septem- 
ber delivery, and the demand is from ex- 
port sources. 

Some of the B nage now loading is des- 
tined for Canadian ports and points out- 
side of Buffalo. The movement to Can- 
ada is largely induced by the lower rate 
to the seaboard, and the fact that ports 
there will not be subjected to the pos- 


sibilities of labor troubles that exist on 
this side of the line. 

The cash demand for durum wheat has 
been getting weaker, even though the 
movement is getting smaller and offer- 
ings lighter. The mills today reduced 
their bids 5c on the amber and 6c for the 
mixed. Elevators dropped No. 1 and 
No. 2 durum to the mixed basis. This 
action was a forerunner of the coming 
movement. Spring wheat offerings were 
limited, and the arrivals were mostly 
from Minneapolis. 

F. G. Cartson. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 12.—Flour book- 
ings have been light this week, and the 
milling business continues on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. The trade is showing no in- 
terest in new crop flour, and all bookings 
have been for the old crop product. One 
Omaha miller says that he finds prices 
very erratic, very low and very unsatis- 
factory. Every purchaser appears to be 
looking for lower prices, and will place 
orders only for his actual immediate re- 
quirements. 

There has been a moderately active de- 
mand for feed. 

Despite the fact that the trade is not 
yet buying new crop flour, all of the big 
mills in this territory continue to operate 
on full time. The movement of wheat to 
this market has been quite liberal this 
week, and the demand for this cereal has 
been sufficient to absorb the offerings. 
This week’s report, issued Monday, shows 
only 630,000 bus wheat in regular Omaha 
elevators, compared with 491,000 last 
week and 2,000,000 a year ago. 


NOTES 


C. C. Crowell, president of the Crowell 
Elevator Co., returned to his home in 
Omaha a few days ago from Los An- 
geles, where he spent several weeks with 
his mother, Mrs. C. C. Crowell, Sr. 

John B. Swearingen, president of the 
United Grain Co. and former president 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, who has 
been ill for several months in California, 
writes that he is rapidly improving in 
health and that he will be back in Omaha 
by Sept. 1 to look after his business. 


A well-known miller calls attention to 
the fact that the top price paid at Kansas 
City for wheat was for some that came 
from Nebraska. He points out that Ne- 
braska has raised this year some of the 
best milling wheat in its history, and that 
the attention of millers and bakers ought 
to be called to this fact. 

Roy Swensen, formerly of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has come 
to the Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co. in Omaha. 
This company now has three men on the 
trading floor of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, R. J. Southard, who has charge 
of the company’s consignment depart- 
ment, C. J. Crittenden, formerly of Lin- 
coln, and Mr. Swensen. 

The Updike Grain Corporation has 
been incorporated under the laws of Ne- 
braska and has succeeded the Updike 
Grain Co. in the grain business. Nelson 
B. Updike, who was president of the Up- 
dike Grain Co., is president of the Updike 
Grain Corporation, which operates two 
big terminal elevators:in the Omaha mar- 
kets, and is a man of large and varied 
interests. Two years ago e bought the 
Omaha Bee, one of the largest and most 
influential newspapers in the Middle 


West. 
Leicn Lesiie. 





ALABAMA 

Mose, Ata., Aug. 12.—There is very 
little to report in the local flour and 
grain market, and only a small amount 
of business is being done. Practically 
all classes of business, except the export 
trade, is at a standstill, awaiting a set- 
tlement of the railroad strike. The ex- 
port business, however, is holding up 
very well, and a good deal of grain and 
flour is moving through the port. 

The rail carriers are greatly handi- 
capped, but are making efforts to main- 
tain emergency freight train schedules. 
The embargo has had some effect on 
local industry, and the rail strike comes 
at a time when business in this section 
was rapidly climbing back to normalcy. 

Steamship services in and out of the 
port have suffered little or no incon- 
venience, and operators are maintaining 
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regular schedules. The movement of 
flour and grain to Cuban and Windward 
Island ports continues to furhish a sub- 
stantial part of the local exports. 

Prices: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $8@8.25 bbl; soft winter, best pat- 
ent, $8.50@8.75; spring wheat, short pat- 
ent $9@9.20, low grades $6.25@7; bran, 
$1.25@1.30 per 100 lbs; shorts, $1.50@ 
1.70; chops, $1.45@1.55; corn meal, $1.85 
@1.90 per 96 lbs. 

Exports for the week: to Hamburg, 
1,179 bbls flour; Havana, 1,355 bbls flour; 
Cardenas, 255 bbls flour; Caibarien, 714; 
Cienfuegos, 204; Santiago, 510; Puerto 
Tarafa, 510; Matanzas, 900 bbls flour, 
500 bus oats, 500 bus corn. 


Epmunp A. CHeEstrr. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STORES 

Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 3.—A question is 
to be asked in Parliament as to what 
the government intends doing with its 
wheat stores in Australia, which are 
proving a treasure trove of food for 
mice. It is said that the stacks of wheat, 
bought and paid for by the British yoy- 
ernment, stretch for miles, and that the 
government is holding on awaiting higher 


prices. 
C. F. G. Rarkrs. 





Fiscal Year Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of flour, grain and other bread- 
stuffs into the United States by fiscal )ears 
ended June 30, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 








TOL4. esses. 911 
BOLS. wocsess 1 58 
BOLUS. cocsere 1 77 
» > > eee 141,582 
BORO. covcces 144,759 
1909........ N2,413 
1008. ....... 593 
1907........ 47,702 
WHEAT, BUS (000°S OMITTED) 
lam From: . 
Argen- 

Canada _ tina Australia Mexico Total 
1922.. 14,465 eee eee . 14,466 
1921.. 650,694 189 TT 4 51,004 
1920.. 3,968 601 262 11 = 4,780 
1919.. 4,737 1,007 5,372 2 11,121 
1918.. 24,690 ove 3,475 2 28,177 
1917.. 238,715 300 59 41 24,138 
1916.. 5,673 cee eee 29 «5,708 
1915.. 371 eee eee 55 426 
1914.. 1,892 eee eee 84 1,979 
1913.. 764 ae coe 25 798 
1912.. 2,673 eee eee 24 = =2, 699 
1911.. 503 eee eee 5 509 
1910.. 152 eee eee 9 164 
1909.. 32 eee 1 6 41 
1908.. 339 see eee 1 342 
1907.. 373 eee eee ses 375 
1906.. 55 eee eee éae 58 

CORN, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
From Ar- From Ar- 
Total gentina Total gentina 
1922.. 126 *.... 1916... 5,208 4,742 
1921.. 5,743 *.... 1915.. 9,898 7,448 
1920. .10,229 ®.... 1914. .12,367 11,624 
1919.. 3,311 3,001 1913.. 903 880 
1918.. 3,196 2,396 1912.. 53 24 
1917.. 2,267 2,177 (WAL... weee eevee 


*Not separately reported. 
OATS, BUS (000’'S OMITTED) 


From rom 

Total Canada Total Canada 

1922.. 1,733 *.... 1914. .22,274 22,266 
1921.. 3,796 Css. $008.. WSs 708 
1920.. 6,044 ®.... 1912.. 2,622 2,609 
1919.. 561 Sse BOEBes 107 97 
1918.. 2,591 2,534 1910.. 1,035 946 
1917.. 762 758 1909.. 6,667 5,048 
1916.. 665 618 1908.. 364 274 
1915..° 631 2 1907.. 75 73 


60 
*Not separately reported. 
MACARONI, ETC. 


Imports of macaroni, vermicelli and all 
similar preparations into the United States, 
by fiscal years ended June 30, in pounds: 





1922......+ 

1921.....+% 

1920....... 2 

1919. .....+ ° 

1918....... 669,524 1909....... 0 
1917......- 3,472,503 1908....... 97,: 33,708 
1916....... 21,789,602 1907......- 87 0,730 
1916.....0- 56,542,480 1906....... 77,926,029 
1914....00% 126,128,621 





1921-22 Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States during the 
12 months from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 


1922, as compared with those of the corre- 


sponding period in 1920-21, as officially Tr 
ported: a 
1921-22 1920-21 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 619,105 1,120,884 
Wheat, bus, from— 
ROE. oses0ee0s000% 14,465,489 50,094,096 
BRORICO cccsccccsecces 18 ant 
BN, op kcccdevess® “600% 18 — 
SR eee ; 
Other countries ...... 2 sbeiehlit 
Total wheat, bus ...... 14,465,509 51,004,028 
MEE Gad vexesness< 124,591 5,743,388 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 1,593,555 4, Sas 
TRUE WE 6.565 cacecscexe 1,733,282 3,795,683 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 097,365 
OCC., TRB creccccccceces 1,991,933 1,297, 3 
Di, WE occu se cesaces 73,744,291 96,804,61 
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Substantial bookings of flour for the 
Orient for August-and September ship- 
ment are reflected in increased opera- 
tions of the  * export mills of Seattle 
and Tacoma. Inquiry continues fairly 
active from mo and north China 
ports, as well as from Hongkong. The 
demand is largely for prompt shipment. 
Whether this demand will continue in the 
face of increases of $1@2 ton for Octo- 
ber space is uncertain. Some $4 ton 
August-September engagements for 
wheat for Japan are being released on 
account of the decline in wheat prices, 
and are being engaged for flour. 

Canadian flour is a growing factor in 
competition for oriental flour trade, both 
on account of the recent: reduction in 
westbound export rail rates from the 
wheat growing provinces and of the 
steadily increasing demand in the Orient 
for strong flours. With an abnormally 
short crop of hard wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest this year, and a substantially 
higher rail rate for Montana wheat to 
the American Pacific seaboard than for 
Canadian wheat and flour to Vancouver, 
B. C., the Pacific millers are confronted 
by a serious problem in meeting the ori- 
ental demand for glutinous flour. 

Flour trade with the north Atlantic 
seaboard, water shipment, is increasing, 
and the business put through since the 
reduction in intercoastal rates, while not 
of large volume, presents some features 
which are highly encouraging for the fu- 
ture of that trade. These features are 
that Pacific flours, both hard and soft, 
have commanded good prices and given 
entire satisfaction, having, in fact, been 
sold at prices above similar eastern and 
middle western grades. The sales so far 
made, therefore, appear to demonstrate 
that Pacific flours can successfully com- 
pete in the north Atlantic markets on 
their intrinsic merits on a profitable basis. 

Local business is holding up fairly well. 
Montana mills, however, have the edge on 
Washington mills this year, and are un- 
derselling them. This arises from the 
fact that old crop hard Pacific milling 
wheats are about exhausted and the new 
spring wheat crop of this state is ex- 
tremely short, while Montana has one of 
the best crops in its history. Kansas mills 
are awakening to this situation and are 
attempting to re-enter the north Pacific 
markets, from which they have been prac- 
tically barred since the freight advance 
of 1920, 

There is some improvement in flour 
demand form the middle western states, 
confined, however, to car lot orders for 
prompt shipment. Southeastern markets 
continue out of line, as is usually the case 
at the beginning of the crop year. 

United Kingdom inquiries are infre- 
quent, and the high prices of Pacific 
Wheats make it impossible to do business. 
_Top patents, basis 98’s, carloads, Pa- 
cific seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, $7.70 
@8.60 bbl; Montana, $6.40@7.45; Wash- 
ington, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.15@7.85; 
Kansas, $6.60@7. 

Washington blue-stem family patent, 


basis 49’s, $7.50@7.60 bbl; Washington — 


bakers patent, cotton 98’s, $6.80@6.95. 

The millfeed market is weak and lower. 
Washington mill-run is selling at $28@29 
ton in mixed cars to jobbers; Montana 
mixed feed $26, and Montana low grade 
$36.50. Liberal supplies of Montana feed 
have been placed here recently. 


OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 


Pia arrangement was concluded be- 
Ween the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., of 


Seattle and the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., of Toronto, during a 
recent visit at Seattle of J. E. Macfar- 
lane, general manager of the latter com- 
pany, by which H. P. Piper, who has been 
the New York representative of the Ca- 
nadian company, is to act also as New 
York representative of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. Mr. Piper will retain his 
present office, 44 Whitehall Street, and 
with his sales organization will act for 
the two companies jointly. The Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. thus secures the serv- 
ices of a thoroughly established and com- 
petent selling agency for the distribution 
of its products throughout New York 
territory. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ........ 52,800 26,406 50 
Last week ........ 52,800 17,491 33 
VORP BBO cccccecce 52,800 24,530 47 
Two years ago..... 52,800 8,407 16 
Three years ago.... 52,800 1,200 2 
Four years ago..... 46,800 7,271 15 
Five years ago..... 40,800 9,319 32 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 38,502 68 
Last week ........ 57,000 24,040 42 
Year ago ......++. 57,000 22,600 40 
Two years ago..... 57,000 13,076 23 
Three years ago.... 57,000 4,500 8 
Four years ago.... 57,000 16,889 29 
Five years ago..... 57,000 16,738 29 


Twenty-eight interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Aug. 5, 1922, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 158,700 bbls of 
flour, made 45,777, or 26 per cent of 
capacity, against 31,658 made the previ- 
ous fortnight by 29 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 159,960 bbls, or. 20 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


The railroad strike is seriously imped- 
ing business in this section, and the mills 
are having a good deal of trouble in 
obtaining cars for shipments of mill 
products and receipts of wheat. 

The 100-bbl mill of the Pomeroy 
(Wash.) Flour Mills and the E. L. San- 
ford chop mill, of Pomeroy, have been 
taken over by a new company composed 
of local men. F. M. Robinson is man- 
ager, and Silas Matthies secretary. 

The 500-bb1 mill of the Pendleton (Ore- 
gon) Roller Mills, controlled by the 
Spokane Flour Mills, Inc., of Amsterdam, 

olland, has been leased to H. W. Col- 
lins, president Collins Flour Mills, of 
Pendleton. The Seattle Flour Mills, also 
controlled by the Spokane Flour Mills, 
Inc., is under lease to the Centennial Mill 
Co., of Seattle, and the Spokane mill of 
the Spokane Flour Mills, Inc., is down, 
pending reorganization of the company. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Car, Aug. 12.—The 
Weber Baking Co. was last week fined 
$50, upon conviction on a char of 
making short weight loaves of bread. 
The county department of weights and 
measures was responsible for the arrest 
and conviction. 

Hoyt’s Consumers’ Cracker & Biscuit 
Corporation has announced the closing 
of a long-term lease on a building to be 
erected on Main Street, between Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second streets, for the 
manufacture of its products. This is a 
new firm that it is claimed will employ 
250 persons. Hoyt M. Lesher is presi- 
dent, and H. J. Thompson secretary. 

Ralph P. Merritt, California food ad- 
ministrator during the war, has been re- 


elected president of the Rice Growers’ 
Association of California. 

F. M. Bigelow has been appointed 
chief of the bureau of markets of the 
California department of agriculture, 
succeeding H. S. Maddox, who recently 
resigned. The office of market director 
was originally an individual department, 
but at the last session of the legislature 
was made a part of the state department 
of agriculture. 

Raymond G. Osborne announces that 
he has opened, in the Marsh-Strong 
Building, a laboratory devoted entirely 
to the physical and chemical testing of 
flour. 

The Millers’ Club was entertained at 
the Hillcrest Country Club by Stephen 
Loew, of the Capitol Milling Club, on 
Aug. 9. An enjoyable lunch was served, 
followed by a golf match. 


MONTANA 


Great Fatis, Mont., Aug. 12.—With 
the gradual downward tendency of the 
wheat market, flour prices continue to 
soften in Montana, and the past week 
saw another reduction in local quotations. 
Demand for feed holds strong enough 
to maintain prices at the level of several 
weeks ago. The figures: patent flour 
$7.50 bbl and first clear $6, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran 
$26 ton and standard middlings $28, same 
terms. 

NOTES 

G. W. Gardner, who has been manager 
of the Gallatin Valley Milling Co.’s Great 
Falls offices for several months, has re- 
signed to engage in the grain commis- 
sion business in Portland, Oregon. 

An official statement by a representa- 
tive of the Montana Grain Growers, Inc., 
puts the amount of wheat pledged to the 
association pool in this state this year 
at more than 3,000,000 bus. A report in 
the organization’s official publication ac- 
counted for approximately 1,000,000 bus 
handled through that agency last year. 

Wheat prices have been gradually fall- 
ing throughout Montana, where the 
freight factor cuts so heavily into the 
returns which the farmer gets for his 
crop. Dark northern spring wheat sold 
for 88c and dark hard winter brought 
but 83c on the market here on Aug. 11, 
those being the lowest prices so far 
recorded. They were the quotations for 
both new and old wheat. 

Jared Watkins, secretary of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, has 
issued his August bulletin, in which he 
asserts that the wheat crop now being 
harvested by Montana is one of the larg- 
est in its history. He says there is a 
marked labor shortage in getting it han- 
dled, as well as a grave situation con- 
fronting the state because of the railroad 
strike. He cautions shippers of grain to 
look well to their cooperage. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Aug. 12.—A 
moderate improvement in the flour busi- 
ness has prevailed during the past week, 
largely for old crop flour for imme- 
diate shipment. The possibility of a 
shortage due to the rail strike has influ- 
enced buyers to enter the market. 

Mills are now quite active in offering 
new crop flour. However, the trade has 
shown little interest to date, as the feel- 
ing is quite general that still lower prices 
will prevail; furthermore, buyers are 
prone to await the arrival of new crop 
samples before entering the market. 

Mill prices on old crop flour have been 
reduced somewhat, and are as follows: 
Dakota standard patent, $8.50; Dakota 
clear, $7.75; Montana standard patent, 
$7.85; Montana clear, $7.10; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patent, 50c bbl over 
standard patent; Dakota standard pat- 
ent (new), $7.80; Dakota clear (new), 
$6.90; Montana standard patent (new), 
$7.05; Montana clear (new), $6.15; Da- 
kota and Montana fancy patent new 
wheat flour is 50c bbl over standard pat- 
ent; Kansas fancy, old crop, $7.50; Kan- 
sas standard, old crop, $7.30; eastern 
first clear, $5.75@6.50; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $7@7.25; cut-off, 
$5.75@6,—basis 98's, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

With a fairly active demand for mill- 
feed and offerings somewhat restricted, 
prices have strengthened. Eastern red 
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bran and mixed feed, $27.50@28 ton; 
north coast white bran and mill-run, $33 
@35; middlings, $40; low grade flour, 
$40@41,—delivered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 


The following grain receipts at San 
Francisco are reported by the Grain 
Trade Association for the month of 
July: wheat 5,148 tons, barley 56,767, 
oats 1,127, beans 29,296 sacks. 

When Henry Keig, baker, started to 
light the oven at a Market Street bakery, 
at which he was employed, an accumu- 
lation of gas exploded, burning him and 
blowing the windows out of the building. 

The Grain Trade Association reports 
the following stocks of grain in ware- 
houses and on wharves, in tons, on Aug. 
1: wheat, Port Costa 7,102 tons, Stockton 
15,503, San Francisco 6,650; barley, Port 
Costa 56,154 tons, Stockton 2,775, San 
Francisco 7,307; beans, 56,540 sacks. 

At a meeting of the Industrial Welfare 
Commission recently it was decided to 
defer action on the amendment reducing 
the minimum wage from $16 to $15 per 
week. The organized women workers in 
the needle trades industries have peti- 
tioned the commission for a rehearing on 
the recent order establishing a $15 mini- 
mum for them, and the case is to be taken 
into court. Thé commission therefore 
postponed the completion of the amend- 
ment of its order affecting other indus- 
tries, such as flour mills, until its power 
to enforce its regulations has been estab- 
lished by a court decision. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Aug. 12.—Railroad 
strike conditions, combined with low 
stocks in country elevators, were suf- 
ficient to stop practically all wheat move- 
ment in the Ogden grain territory this 
week. Threshing has started in some 
districts of both Utah and Idaho, but 
the amount of new grain ready for the 
market is small. If strike conditions 
change so that cars are available, load- 
ing will start in about a week, and mill- 
ers are hopeful that they will soon have 
some of the grain threshed during the 
past few days. 

Because of the small movement of 
wheat to markets, quotations the last 
few days have been entirely nominal. 
Ogden prices quoted, values including 
freight paid to Ogden: Utah winter 
wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 85@95c bu; 
Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft 67@77c, 
No. 1 hard 63@83c; Idaho winter wheat, 
No. 1 dark northern 96c@$1.06, No. 1 
hard 70@80c; Idaho hard spring wheat, 
No. 1 northern, 96c@$1.08; Idaho win- 
ter wheat, No. 2 soft white 70@80c, No. 
1 hard white 70@80c; Idaho winter feed 
oats, 38-lb, bulk, $1.73@1.81 per 100 Ibs; 
eastern corn, No. 2 yellow $1.344,@ 
1.36, No. 2 mixed $1.324,@1.34. 

Millers report fair stocks of flour, de- 
spite wheat shortage of the past two 
weeks. 

NOTES 

Shutdowns of several Utah flour mills 
are predicted unless present strike con- 
ditions change, wheat errivals being in- 
sufficient to assure continued operations. 

Ernest Winkler, of the United States 
forest service, has returned from an in- 
spection trip through Uintah and 
Duchesne counties, reporting excellent 
crops of alfalfa seed in prospect. Sev- 
eral Colorado companies are planning on 
stations in the Uintah valley to handle 
the crop. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





Tunis—Crops 

Grain crops of Tunis, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

, Wheat Barley 


Oats Corn 
SO Sere 3,491 837 965 ave 


1931....+..006 11,390 13,090 4,478 315 
4,042 2,756 1,516 119 

7,349 6,512 3,445 217 

8,451 10,426 3,817 *300 

6,963 8,267 3,996 354 

7,165 4,914 2,067 *300 

11,023 11,482 3,445 *300 

2,205 3,215 689 *300 

6,511 7,266 4,133 eee 

4,225 3,070 2,067 eee 





1922 ....eceee 1,28 0 

1OB1..ccccecce 1,334 988 148 44 
1920......200. 1,343 934 149 23 
1919... .ceeeee 1,408 1,117 127 45 
1918......000% 1,413 = 1,197 151 45 
1917... ceeeeee 1,310 1,038 124 44 


*Conjectural. 
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HUNGARY’S FLOUR EXPORT TRADE 





No Roumanian Grain Available—Czecho-Slovak Government Opposes 
Importation of Hungarian Flour—Hungarian Govern- 
ment’s New Export Scheme 


Buparest, Hunoary, July 20.—The 
hope engendered among Hungarian mill- 
ers of securing large supplies of wheat 
from Roumania this season was very 
short-lived. News was received from 
Bucharest that the Roumanian govern- 
ment had given up the proposed scheme 
of removing all restrictions to the ex- 
port of wheat and rye, having, on the 
contrary, decided to refuse permission 
for any wheat or rye to be exported un- 
der any circumstances, and other grains 
only under a high tariff. 

This news was not altogether unex- 
pected, and did very little to disturb the 
equanimity of Hungarian millers, who 
had taken into calculation all imaginable 
eventualities. One is accustomed in this 
country to reckon with such surprises 
from Roumania when questions concern- 
ing relations with Hungary are at stake, 
and the pity is that the two countries 
should suffer such serious material loss 
through the action of politicians and 
their lack of intelligence and foresight in 
regard to economic needs. The convic- 
tion is held that the vetoing of the 
scheme is directed mainly against the 
Hungarian mills in order to prevent their 
obtaining the product of the districts 
that were formerly Hungarian territory. 

The move looks the more irrational as, 
according to estimates issued by the ag- 
ricultural department in Bucharest, the 
Roumanian crop prospects are good. 
Around 60 million hundredweights of 
grain are expected from this year’s har- 
vest, and what will be done with the 
surplus that the Roumanian mills are 
unable to use is a mystery. It is said 
that the Roumanian government is rath- 
er zealously trying to improve trans- 
port conditions, which at present are 
paralyzing all attempts to increase in- 
dustry and commerce, but their refusal 
to allow grain to be carried by railways 
and ships beyond their own boundaries 
makes even the government press skepti- 
cal about the genuineness of their en- 
deavors. 

The Roumanian state railroad is re- 
ported to be running 112 new trains 
daily, but another 128 are badly needed, 
especially in connection with the great 
grain shipping depots on the Danube and 
at Galatz, Braila, and the seaport, Con- 
stanza, on the Black Sea. Now the roll- 
ing stock necessary is not available. 
During the present year only 192 new 
and repaired locomotives could be added 
to those already running, and this is 
utterly inadequate. 

Many thousands of railroad cars, tak- 
en from the Hungarian railroads by the 
Roumanian army of occupation in 1919, 
are hopelessly rusting on the sidetracks 
at lonely stations, and very few of them 
are likely to come into use before Sep- 
tember, when the new crop will have to 
be moved. The recent slight improve- 
ment in transport conditions will by no 
means suffice for the great increase in 
traffic. No politician, be he ever so 
fanatical a patriot and persuasive an 
orator, can alter the fact that transpor- 
tation is operated and regulated by roll- 
ing stock and ships, and not by phrases 
in press or parliament. 

Consequently, Hungarian millers con- 
sider themselves justified in prophesy- 
ing that sooner or later the Roumanian 
government will have to sound a retreat 
and to allow the surplus crop to leave 
the country in whatever direction there 
happen to be buyers. That was the case 
in the second quarter of the present 
year, when Budapest mills were offered 
large quantities of Roumanian rye, and 
it stands to reason that the same thing 
will occur in 1923, if not earlier. 


PRACTICALLY PROHIBITS FLOUR IMPORTS 


Another painful blow to the Hungar- 
ian flour export business has been struck 
by the Czecho-Slovakian government re- 
cently. Formerly, Czecho-Slokavian im- 
porters were allowed to bring flour into 
their country without a license. All they 
had to do was to inform the authorities 
as to the quantities they had imported. 
This state of things has now been 


changed, for the government has decreed 
that without its permission no flour what- 
ever shall be allowed to enter the coun- 
try. Practically, the measure is akin 
to prohibition, for the demands for im- 
port licenses are granted very sparingly, 
whereas formerly the notification was a 
mere formality. 

It is said that the Czecho-Slovakian 
government took this step on account of 
the large stocks of American flour which 
it held unsold at a high price. More- 
over, the Czecho-Slovakian mills are also 
understood to hold large stocks, and as 
the currency of that country is high com- 
pared with that of the other countries of 
central Europe, there was a probability 
of Hungarian and Jugo-Slav millers be- 
ing able to undersell the home millers to 
a still greater extent than they had been 
doing. 

In Budapest trade circles one does 
not take things too tragically, however. 
The trade is well informed as to sup- 
plies in the neighboring states, and there 
is the likelihood that in a few weeks’ 
time matters will be much as they were 
before. Nevertheless, for the present 
business is checked to a considerable de- 
gree, and a depressed feeling pervades 
the Budapest produce exchange, but 
without a decline in prices. 


HUNGARY'S NEW EXPORT SCHEME 


The Hungarian food department has 
made known the intentions of the gov- 
ernment in regard to the limitation of 
flour exports during the present crop 
season. As a leading principle it is 
—— out that no export of flour will 

e allowed before it has been irrefutably 
proved that there is a sufficient supply to 
fill home requirements for the whole of 
the year. The export tax will have to be 
paid in kind, that is to say, in the form 
of grain, the quantity being fixed later 
on. 

An interesting feature which deserves 
emphasis is that the government has 
started an energetic campaign against 
those doubtful firms that sold and de- 
livered abroad flours of inferior quality, 
assuming that the urgent need of the 
buyer would be likely to prevent trouble. 
Such, indeed, was the case, but only at 
the beginning. Subsequently, complaints 
were made by the hundred, and finally 
the time-honored reputation of Hun- 
garian flour was considerably shaken, 
especially in England, where there was 
many a chance of renewing old connec- 
tions. The large mills in Budagest and 
some of the country mills have in some 
measure made good the damage, but the 
government’s energetic measures to re- 
instate the reputation of Hungarian flour 
abroad should help completely to remove 
the stigma. 

To achieve its aim the government has 
ordered that only patents fully equal to 
the four types sold on the Budapest 
produce exchange are to be exported by 
either mills or brokers, but as yet the 
exportable surplus has not been fixed. 
Those intending to participate in the ex- 
port business have to apply for licenses 
before July 31, and these, it is promised, 
will be valid until the end of July, 1923. 

On the whole, trade circles seem fairly 
well satisfied with future prospects. Al- 
though these prospects by no means point 
to unrestricted freedom, yet the difficul- 
ties which have hitherto hedged around 
the export of Hungarian flour give 
promise of diminishing. Besides, the 
attitude of the government to the trade 
has become decidedly more friendly dur- 
ing the past few months, it having ap- 
parently awakened to the fact that, even 
in a country paramountly agricultural, 
industry and trade must be encouraged. 


HUNGARIAN CROP PROSPECTS 


Recently a government publication 
made known the first authentic estimates 
of the cultivated area in Hungary in 
the present year and the crop expected. 
The figures given are: wheat, 2,850,000 
acres; rye, 1,338,250; barley, 1,127,900; 
oats, 17,300. Compared with the preced- 


ing year, the area sown has undergone 
no considerable change. 

The estimated yields, in hundred- 
weights, are: wheat, 24,900,000; rye, 10,- 
005,400. On the whole, the estimated 
crop is 20 per cent below the 1921 yield. 
The government estimate points out that 
favorable weather may still improve the 
crop to a great degree. 

The comparatively unsatisfactory crop 
expectations have considerably influ- 
enced the grain market, where prices 
were tending low for a short time. This 
trend soon changed to the contrary, and 
today rates are as follows, in dollars per 
hundredweight ($1 equal to 1,260 
crowns): wheat, $1.79@1.82; rye, $1.31@ 
1.33; barley, $1.48@1.57; oats, $1.82@ 
1.84; corn, $1.57@1.59,—c.i.f., Budapest. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


The difficulties that have arisen in the 
export business with Czecho-Slovakia 
have brought about some weakening of 
the market, for Austria, the other outlet 
for Hungarian flour, is quite unable to 
compensate for the diminution in trade, 
and still less so is the domestic consump- 
tive demand. The market is firm, never- 
theless, the firmness of wheat carrying 
flour with it. 

Quotations are as follows, in dollars 
per 100 lbs: wheat patents, $2.30@2.62; 
wheat first clears, $2.23@2.26; wheat 
straight run, $2.15@2.18; rye patents, 
$2.04@2.06; rye straight run, $1.78@ 
1.80; millfeed, per 100 kilos, 97@99c; 
bran, bags included, 95@97c. 

Jacques SARLOs. 





BRAZIL’S FLOUR IMPORTS 

Foreign exchange is responsible for 
the decreased flour and wheat exports 
from the United States to Brazil. Ar- 
gentina’s comparatively favorable posi- 
tion in this respect, compared with the 
United States, has caused a diversion of 
the bulk of Brazil’s import trade in these 
commodities to Argentina. Until ex- 
change conditions become more nearly 
normal our exporters can only expect a 
miner part of Brazil’s business in these 
products, Consul General Gaulin, Rio de 
Janeiro, informs the foodstuffs division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

In 1921, Brazil imported practically all 
her wheat from Argentina and the Unit- 
ed States, the former country sending 
328,612 metric tons as against 48,226 
from the United States. As for wheat 
flour, Argentina supplied 31,185 and the 
United States 26,295 metric tons out of 
a total of 65,606 imported. Due to the 
depreciated Brazilian currency, it has 
been found more advantageous to manu- 
facture the flour locally from imported 
wheat rather than to import the wheat 
flour. 


RAINFALL IN ARGENTINA 


Abnormal Moisture Good for Next Crop, but 
Bad for Corn—Export Trade Active, 
with Rising Prices 


Buenos Ares, July 17.—During the 
past two months there has been an ab- 
normal amount of rain, and although it 
is said to have benefited agricultural 
prospects for the next harvests, it is 
equally certain that it has caused very 

reat damage to corn. Some of this 

amage is of a temporary or partial na- 
ture, but part of it represents dead loss. 
I refer to the humidity of the corn 
caused by the wet weather and to the 
difficulty, in fact the impossibility, of car- 
rying corn to the railway stations for 
shipment to ports of embarkation, owing 
to the condition of the roads. 

Prices continue relatively firm. Good 
quality corn is in strong demand at good 
prices. Saturday’s official quotations, in 
paper dollars per 100 kilos, were as fol- 
lows: wheat, spot and July-August 
$12.85, September-October $12.80; corn, 
spot and July $8.80, August $8.10, Sep- 
tember $7.70, October $7.60; flaxseed, 
spot and July $21.45, August $21.50, 
September $21.25; oats, spot and July- 
August $9.35, September-October $9.45. 

During last week there was consider- 
able buying of wheat for export, and 
the general tone of the market was ex- 
tremely favorable. Reports of falling 
prices in other markets had no effect 
here. Exporters of corn last week 
showed much interest in securing lots in 
exportable condition. 

Flour exports during the current year 
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to July 13 totaled 60,275 tons, against 
20,152 for the same period of 1921. As 
always, the bulk of Argentine flour ex- 
ported s to Brazil, notwithstanding 
the fact that that republic is now im- 
porting the bulk of its requirements in 
the form of wheat, which it grinds in its 
own mills. 

The exports from Argentina for the 
first six months of 1922, and the rela- 
tion of current grain prices to those of 
preceding months, are shown in the ap- 
pended tables. W. J. Lams. 


Argentina—Grain Prices 


Prices of Argentine spot grain at Buenos 
Aires, in paper pesos, per 100 kilos: 


Wheat Oats Corn Flaxs’d 
July 15 ...... $12.85 $9.35 $8.80 $21.45 
SOF 2 nccccce 12. 9.65 8.10 20.60 
June 15 ...... 11.80 8.80 7.90 19.05 
Tame 1 nccces 12.75 8.65 7.70 20.35 
May 16 ...... 13.35 8.55 8.15 21.20 
BOP 2 ccccse 13.50 8.85 8.35 22.00 
April 15 ...... 13.50 8.40 9.00 21.15 
BOGE 1 occcces 12.95 8.40 8.70 19.60 
March 15 + 13.10 8.90 8.90 20.00 
March 1 .... 13.90 8.95 9.05 21.45 
Feb, 15 ...... 13.40 8.60 8.20 21.50 
Perm 2 weccce 12.15 8.20 7.60 19.55 
Jan. 16 ...... 11.35 8.10 7.35 17.85 
Jan, 1 wcccee 11.85 8.10 7.45 17.45 
Dec, 16 .ccoce 12.05 8.15 7.45 17.30 
Dee, 1 csccce 12.30 8.10 7.85 17.40 
Nov. 15 ...... 13.20 7.60 7.40 16.75 
Mov. 1 cccoce 12.40 7.60 7.45 16.70 
Oot. 16 ccccee 13.70 7.15 6.85 16.40 
Oot. 1 ccccece 16.70 8.00 8.10 18.30 
Sept. 15 ..... 18.50 9.20 8.85 22.50 


Equivalent quotations in United States 
gold per bu at the rates of exchange quoted 
on the dates indicated: 


Oats Corn Flaxs’d 

$.49 $ .81 $1.97 

-50 74 1.89 

46 -73 1.74 

45 -71 1.88 

44 -74 1.94 

46 76 2.02 

43 81 1.91 

44 80 1.80 

47 82 2.00 

48 86 2.04 

46 77 2.01 

43 69 1.77 

-39 68 1,52 

.39 63 1.47 

.39 63 1.47 

38 64 1.43 

.36 61 1.39 

.36 62 1,38 

15 34 57 1.30 

Gee, 2 ceecee 1.48 .38 -67 1,51 

Sept. 15 ...... 1.54 41 -69 1.72 
Argentina—Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
between Jan. 1 and June 29, 1922 and 1921: 


1922 1921 
WOOGR, WEES ceccccccceces 660,811 185,696 
Went, BED cccccessescs 92,127,019 48,138,252 
GEER, GOS ccccovecceces 15,284,707 14,066,211 
Cort, BUS .ccccccccccece 35,432,919 36,375,766 
Flaxseed, bus ..:....... 17,134,093 24,114,008 
Bartey, BUS .cccccecccce 731,216 1,382,438 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


660,811 754,040 
621,639 1913,........ 1,396,069 
1,937,275 1,473,696 
3,574,798 1,327,043 

+ -1,976,184 1,292,570 
1,259,608 . 1,304,598 

+ -1,616,048 .1,271,200 
1,299,749 . «1,427,989 





1 

*Six months. 

Destination of Argentine flour exports in 
the first six months of 1922, in barrels of 196 
lbs: 


U. Kingdom... 77,515 Denmark ..... 2,240 
U. States ..... 246 Spain ........ 6,193 
France ....... 22 Brazil ........244,821 
Germany ..... 42,795 Orders ....... 206,024 
Belgium ..... 118 Other coun- 
Holland ...... 54,678 CHEER cccccce 19,782 
Sweden, Nor- _— 
WOF ccccccve 1,377 DOORS ccceces 660,811 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1922*..... 92,127 35,433 17,134 15,285 
| ee 62,512 111,187 63,094 27,177 
| ee 184,600 172,538 30,883 28,286 
Skanes 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
ee 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
| ae $2,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
BO1S. ccs 84,321 113,140 25,192 55,421 
a 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
eee 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
| Pees 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
Se 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
ee 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
Se 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
eee 92,263 9,49 34,928 29,049 
eae 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
| ree 98,392 50,262 30,066 9,936 
, | ee 82,501 106,046 21,106 3,588 


*Six months. 
Exports of wheat, corn and flaxseed from 
Argentina during the first six months of 1922, 
by principal countries of destination, ' 
metric tons of 2,204.6 lbs: 


To— Wheat Corn Fla xseed 
United Kingdom .. 260,312 101,498 47,969 
Tiaieee GAINS cccs  tccee 1,926 130,693 
ies a iaiigtl 87,487 94,399 25,981 
Germany ........- 217,852 40,572 29,076 
Belgium ....cccves 262,766 136,553 62,050 
a aie aike.s 127,029 123,141 6,195 
PE stccevaves 84,751 41,186 56,997 
Sweden, Norway 13,664 18,812 23,200 
Denmark ......0++ 8,195 16,487 7,487 
Sa eKaan Kaden 4,281 103,042 a 
BOSH ...ccccevees 282,490 ...... Pe: 
BE cktasedaenke 1,288,273 302,194 71,12! 
Other countries ... 30,740 22,373 

BE > Ro hel 

enero t 2,617,840 1,002,183 464,308 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, AUG. 12 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........$7.25@7.50 $9.00@9.25 
Bakers patent ....... - 7.00@7.25 8.75@9.00 
First clear, jute....... 5.50@5.75 7.40@7.85 
Second clear, jute .... 4.25@4.50 5.60@6.10 
No. 2 semolina ...... - 6.55@6.80 7.25@7.50 
Durum patent ..... «++ 6.30@6.55 7.00@7.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5; No. 2 straight, $4.65; No. 3 
dark, $3.60; No. 5 dark, $4.40; No. 8 rye, 
$4.20. 

WHEAT—Market scored a moderate de- 
cline on the week. There was little or noth- 
ing done in the spring future, but demand 
for durum was active. In cash there was 
a little evidence of trading to correspond to 
movement and offerings. Most of the lim- 
ited arrivals went to apply on prior con- 
tracts. Buying interests have reduced cash 
bids somewhat. Stocks decreased 425,000 bus 
on the week, and are down to 271,000. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern———————_, 
No. 2 


r 
£. No. 1 0. 3 

@138 121 @134 116 @129 

126 @137 120 @133 115 @128 


... 123% @136% 119% @132% 114% @127% 
wee 122% @185% 118% @131% 113% @126% 
10... 123% @136% 119% @132% 114% @127% 
11... 122% @135% 118% @131% 113% @126\% 
12... 1205 @133% 116% @129% 111% @124% 
-——Amber durum—— _ -——Durum—, 


Au 

5... 127 
Veee 

s 

9 


Aug. No. 1 o. 2 No.1 No. 2 
5. 110% @118% 108% @116% 104% 102% 
7. 109 @117 107 @115 103 101 

8. 108% @116% 106% @114% 102% 100% 
9. 107% @115% 105% @113% 101% 99% 
10. 109% @117% 107%@115% 103% 101% 


11. 108% @116% 106% @114% 
12. 103%@113% 101%@111% 97% 95% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
59% 28 @30 15% 44@57 
58% 27% @29% 74% 43@56 
57% 27% @29% 74% 43@56 
55% 26% @28% 73% 43@56 
57 265% @28% 13% 43@56 
55% 26% @28% 73% 43@56 
56 25% @27% 73% 43 @56 





Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





Spring - Durum 
Aug. Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
5... 114 96% 95% 95% 93% 
Seve Bae 95 93% 93% 91% 
8. 113 94% 93 92% 905% 
9... 112 93% 91% 91% 88 
10... 112 95% 93% 93% 89% 
11 111 94% 91% 91% 88 


12... 109% 93% 90% 90% 87% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

~—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Spring .... 154 112 96 22 84 210 

Durum .... 161 234 186 347 24 249 











Winter .... 6 780 ood 7 668 an 

Totals 321 1,126 282 376 776 459 
oo ae 138 38 os 68 is ee 
Se Sv biee 2 173 2 oe 1 “as 
Seer 1,656 415 168 1,110 448 232 


Barley .... 106 238 46 73 150 58 
Flaxseed .. 2 70 104 12 39 =6113 
Bonded... .. +.» 169 ee ee ee 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 12, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted in stocks): 
Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dk n 
1,2nor f§ 40 a. 8 42 32 1 
3dkn 
3 nor j 3 §626 18 15 31 23 
All other 
spring .. 76 29 258 11 18 16 
1,2 am a) 
,2dur f§ 48 33 40 82 53 7 
All other 
durum .. 106 329 62 66 61 21 
Winter .... 3 532 1 7 587 9 
Mixed ..... ‘ ; 69 101 75 


Totals .. 271 967 398 242 883 162 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
c 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
a ecoahace 406 47 ° es 


+ on 844 5,451 16 oa ee ee 

pd covesns 1,202 208 48 os os oe 

oe? +++» 103 205 26 4 2 1 

laxseed .. 17 942 826 ee 40 90 
FLAXSEED 


wre last government report raised the yield 
100,000 bus, estimating a crop of 11,400,000. 


As a result, both country and pit selling 
increased in volume and intensity. Sharp 
declines generally brought about some reac- 
tions, but the tendency at best led down- 
ward. Net losses ran 6%c in July up to 
9%c for November. Receipts have been neg- 
ligible. There are but -17,000 bus left in 
local houses tonight, and any spurt in ship- 
ments would clean this up in a jiffy. No. 1 
spot at one time was quoted at September 
to 17c over, but closed at September to 13c 
over. Straight, to arrive in 20 days, brings 
September to 7c over, and to arrive in Sep- 
tember the September figure to %c over. 


———_C lose—__, 

Opening Aug. 13 

Aug.7 High Low Aug. 12 1921 

Sept. .$2.40 $2.40 $2.30 $2.31 $2.13% 

Oct. .. 2.35 2.35% 2.24 2.24% 2.15% 
Nov. .. 2.32 2.32 2.22 2.22% 2.17 

Dec. .. 2.30 2.30% 2.18 2.19% 2.17% 


JULY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of July this and last year 
were as follows (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
9 1921 


























Wheat— 1922 1921 1922 
Domestic ..... 2,162 3,174 2,871 2,877 
Bonded ...... 149 289 148 245 

Totals ..... 2,311 3,463 3,019 3,122 
COPM occeccces 1,690 419 2,029 595 
MOE say rases ° 435 185 504 598 
PAPO cccveccecs ° 467 509 542 351 
Barley ...ceve 278 462 350 460 
Flaxseed ..... 81 572 165 932 

Bonded .... eee 85 eee one 

Totals ..... 5,262 5,695 6,609 6,058 


CROP YEAR MOVEMENT 
The movement of grain at Duluth-Superior 
for the crop year Aug. 1, 1921, to July 31, 
1922, and the same period last year, was as 
follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts— -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
Spring ....... 11,103 15,547 9,447 13,648 
Durum .... 37,620 28,498 36,283 28,067 
Winter ..cccoe 3,795 1,192 3,459 804 

Bonded 1,364 1,143 1,317 2,204 

Totals ..... 53,882 46,380 50,506 43,723 
COP cccccccce 14,918 3,340 14,160 2,308 
OBRS: oc cccvces 5,636 6,306 9,887 963 

Bonded .... oeee 2 eee 2 
rere 17,403 138,353 17,435 13,340 
Barley ..cccoe 5,179 4,043 5,239 3,970 

Bonded .... 98 4 96 4 
Flaxseed ..... 3,094 5,015 3,772 4,783 

Bonded .... 244 311 2 

Totals ..... 100,454 77,754 101,095 69,095 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 12 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 





Spring patent .....ccccsceccsccecs $7.40@7.60 
PER OETA occcecesesievesess 6.65 @7.30 
Prat COMP .cccccccccccccescccese 5.25@5.90 
Second Clear .. cc wcccsecccvccseses 4.10@4.85 
Kansas patent ......cccesecccvece 5.95 @6.50 
Kansas straight ....csccccscsvses 5.70 @5.95 
Rye flour, white ....ccccvcccvsece 4.95 @5.15 
Rye flour, straight .......sceeseee 4.60@4.80 
PEO TOUT, GOP occ cece ccacccccccs 3.75 @4.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibe .....cecscesece 1.60@1.70 
Comm mend, 160 TOS ccc ccccvccnace 1.60@1.65 
Corn grits, 100 IDS .......eeeeeeee 1.60@1.65 

MILLFEED—Steady. Fair call for quick 
shipment; deferred offers attract moderate 
interest. Bran moved up slightly; middlings 


easier, but still $1.50@2 ton over bran. Win- 
ter bran at small premium over spring. 
Speculative demand limited by lack of dis- 
counts under spot. Heavy feeds dull and 
largely nominal. Standard bran, $16.50@ 
17.50; winter bran, $17.50; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $18.50@19; flour middlings, $23@26; 
red dog, $30@32.50; rye feed, $17@17.50; 
hominy feed, $23.50@24; reground oat feed, 
$9.50@10; old process oil meal, $45.50 @ 46.50; 
cottonseed meal, $45; gluten feed, $29.85,— 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 3@18c. Receipts, 117 
cars; last week, 100; last year, 445. Arrivals 
placed on previous sales. Offerings light and 
demand good, milling and shipping. Basis 
lower, No. 1 dark northern 13@25c over 
Minneapolis September; ordinary northern 
spring 5@15c discount; No. 1 hard winter, 
4%, @b5c over September; No. 1 red winter, 
4@4%c over. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.22@1.34, No. 2 $1.17@1.29, No. 3 
$1.13@1.25, No. 4 $1.09@1.21, No. 5 $1.04@ 
1.17; No. 1 red winter $1.07% @1.08%, No. 2 
$1.07@1.08, No. 3 $1.05@1.07; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.08% @1.09%, No. 2 $1.07% @1.09, 
No. 3 $1.06@1.07%; No. 1 mixed $1.07@1.18, 
No. 2 $1.05@1.16, No. 3 98c@$1.14, No. 4 
94c@$1.10, No. 5 91c@$1.05. 

RYE—Declined 3% @4c. Receipts, 36 
cars; last week, 32; last year, 80. Fair de- 
mand for light offerings from millers and 
shippers. Basis reduced, No. 2 to arrive, 
August shipment, 1%c bid over September; 
spot, 1%c over. No. 1 closed at 73%c; No. 
2, 73% @73%c; No. 3, 72@73c; No. 4, 70@7I1c. 

CORN—Reclined 2% @3c. Receipts, 152 
cars; last week, 105; last year, 234. Offerings 
moderate; demand fair, shipping and indus- 
trial. Basis easier; No. 2 yellow, 3% @4c 
over September price; white, 1% @2c dis- 
count. No. 2 white closed at 60%c; No. 2 
yellow, 62% @62%c; No. 2 mixed, 60%c. 

OATS—Declined 2@2%c. Receipts, 149 
cars; last week, 117; last year, 348. Shippers 
and cereal mills absorb moderate offerings. 





Basis steady; No. 3 white spot %c under to 
2%c over September, according to weight. 
No. 3 white closed at 30% @33c. 

BARLEY—Declined 3@4c. Receipts, 104 
cars; last week, 81; last year, 174. Slow 
and unchanged at sharp decline Friday. Of- 
ferings moderate, and demand likewise so 
from shippers and industries for desirable 
qualities. Green and soft dull. Iowa was 
quoted at 50@659c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
52@60c; Minnesota, 50@59c; Dakota, 50@ 
59c; feed and rejected, 48@52c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 82,040 32,950. 14,500 15,810 
Wheat, bus.. 163,845 600,750 30,250 801,279 
Corn, bus.... 232,360 331,025 65,475 234,157 


Oats, bus.... 306,910 736,200 205,600 545,325 
Barley, bus.. 167,020 262,550. -54,600 32,010 
Rye, bus..... 50,940 108,420 34,420 71,179 


Feed, tons... 2,420 1,920 4,065 5,289 





CHICAGO, AUG, 12 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





TROTERAMES occcccccccsgeccsceses $8.35 @8.45 
Spring patents, jute ....: eeeeee ens 7.00 @7.75 
Spring straights, jute ........ «+++ 6.75 @7.00 
BPTIMS CLORTS, FUSE 2 cccccccccrveces 4.75 @5.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.50@3.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.50@8.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.75@6.50 
Patent, 06 POF COME on ccccccccceese 5.25@5.75 
Cleese, BARSOS, JUUS ove cvcesesccece 4.25@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ...... e+e. - $5.25 @5.50 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 4.90 @5.15 
Clear, southern, jute ..........00.% 4.00@ 4.30 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.25@4.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.00@4.25 
WHEAT—Local mills have bought red and 


hard winter and some spring wheat, but 
milling demand in general has been slow. 
Cash market has been without feature. Ele- 
vators have been scrambling to fill bins for 
boats which have been chartered. Receipts, 
3,015 cars, compared with 3,274 last week 
and 1,828 a year ago. Good part of receipts 
have graded low, and premiums have been 


held up. Cash prices down 2@838c on winter 
grades. Shipping sales totaled about 2,000,- 
000 bus. Car shortage has prevented country 


points from shipping to market, 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week 


Last week Last year 


1 red. ..... @109% ..... @108% 122 @125 
2 red. 108% @111%105 @112 118 @125% 
1 hd. 109% @113% 109 @114% 121%@127% 
2 hd. 108% @113 106% @113% 118% @127% 
eS wre @112 111 @112%..... @..... 
ins. 112%@120 1124%@130...... @125% 
Z2ns.110 @118..... @..... 128 @130 
1 dn 117% @130% 127%@146 140 @144% 
2dani121 @126...... @...-. 136 @143 


CORN—Cash prices down 1@8c on week. 
Good export demand, but domestic buyers 
showed most interest. Receipts, 864 cars, 
compared with 1,029 last week. Deferred de- 
liveries reached new low levels, September 
selling at 58%c, December at 52c, and May 
at 55%c. Shipping sales were 2,000,000 bus. 
September closed today at 58%c. Cash prices 
for the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 61% @63% 62% @64 57% @59 
2 mix... 60% @63% 62%@65% 57% @59 
3 mix... 60 @62% 61%@63% 56% @57 
4 mix... 60 @62% 61% @64% ....@55% 
5 mix... ....@59% 61% @62 -+..@56 
6 mix... 59 @62% 60%@62% 53 @54 
1 yellow. 62 @64% 638%@64% 58 @59% 
2 yellow. 62 @64% 62%4%@65% 58 @59% 
3 yellow. 62 @63% 62% @65 56% @58 
4 yellow. 61% @63 62% @63 -++»@56% 
5 yellow. 60 @62% 61 @64% 54% @56 
6 yellow. 60% @63 60% @64 53 @54% 
1 white. 61% @64 63 @64% 58 @59% 
2 white. 614% @64 62% @65% 58 @59% 
3 white. 60% @63% 61% @65 56% @57% 
4 white. 60 @63 61% @64% -..@56 
5 


white. 60% @61% 60% @63% 54% @56 


OATS—Offerings adequate for require- 
ments, but trade not especially lively. Spot 
prices 1@2c lower on week. Futures reached 
new low levels, September closing today at 
30%c. Cash prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 33% @38 35% @39% 37 @39% 
2 white. 32 @38 34 @39% 34 @39% 
3 white. 314% @37% 381% @37 31 @38 
4 white. 31 @34% 31 @35% 25%@37 


RYE—Receipts, 225 cars, compared with 
212 last week. Spot prices down 1@3c, fol- 
lowing slump in futures. Trade fair, but 
without feature. No. 2 ranged 74@78c, com- 
pared with 74% @81%c last week and $1.07% 
@1.11 a year ago. At the close, today, Sep- 
tember registered 72c and December 72 \c. 

BARLEY—Maltsters buying sparingly and 
spasmodically, and other buyers not interest- 
ed. Conditions featureless. Receipts light. 
The range was 50@61c, compared with 52@ 
64c last week and 50@70c a year ago. Sep- 
tember closed today at 544%¢ and December 
at 53%c. 

CORN GOODS—Business has improved 
somewhat with cooler weather this week, but 


conditions are without special feature. Prices 
about unchanged, except 5@10c lower on oat- 
meal and rolled oats. Corn flour $1.65, yellow 
and white granulated corn meal $1.55, yellow 
and white cream meal $1.55, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.60, oatmeal $2.70, jute, 
car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.40 per 
90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAIL-—Supply growing more 
scarce, with demand fair. Fine ground $46 
ton, pea size $47, f.0.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis..... 226 219 199 178 
Wheat, bus.... 4,345 2,873 4,718 4,677 
Core, BUBsccce. 1,895 2,627 2,996 1,438 
Oats, bus...... 2,136 3,970 1,194 1,116 
See 315 165 486 288 
Barley, bus.... 266 140 49 72 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 12 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PEED 040006554406 6b0 SS KERB OOS $5.95 @6.40 
DEPRES ccc vsccccvovecccevecesses 5.35 @5.65 
WUURe GIORP cccccccvccscceseseesne 3.75 @ 4.25 
BOSONS GHGE occ ccvcccccvcecsacsses 3.30@3.70 


MILLFEED—Prices unchanged to 50¢ 
higher, with an urgent demand, especially 
for bran. Buying general, except from east- 
ern sources. Offerings light. Current quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $15; 
brown shorts, $18@19; gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHEAT—Weakness persisted in cash 
wheat prices, owing to the action of futures 
and the handicap placed on shipping by the 
rail situation. Values went to new low lev- 
els for the season, below $1 for ordinary 
No. 2 hard. Declines amounted to 1@5c for 
both hard and soft varieties. Hard wheat 
demand was only fair at the full decline, and 
milling requirements especially showed a de- 
crease. Premiums were about unchanged. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1@1.16, No. 
2 98c@$1.16, No. 3 96c@$1.16, No. 4 94c@ 
$1.12; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.02@1.03, No. 2 
$1@1.02, No. 3 96c@$1, No. 4 98@95c. 

CORN—Prices declined 2@4c, in the face 
of small receipts. Yellow varieties showed 
the heaviest losses. Demand was fair at the 
full decline. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
53%c, No. 2 53@53%c, No. 3 52%c, No. 4 
52c; yellow corn, No. 1 57c, No. 2 57c, No. 3 
564%ec, No. 4 56c; mixed corn, No. 1 58c, 
No. 2 52% @53c, No. 3 52@52%c, No. 4 51%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


o—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 29,125 30,225 140,400 128,700 


W't, bus. .3,217,050 3,966,300 2,793,150 2,234,250 


Corn, bus..276,250 338,750 368,750 413,750 
Oats, bus..117,300 518,500 49,500 49,500 
Rye, bus... 6,600 6,600 7,700 4,400 
Barley, bus 25,500 40,500 3,900 18,200 
Bran, tons. 1,000 1,740 4,020 4,260 
Hay, tons.. 4,656 2,304 720 420 





TOLEDO, AUG. 12 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.35@5.45; spring, $7.25; 
Kansas, $5.95. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat Bran ...ccccccccs $19.00 @20.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 21.75 @22.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 24.50@ 25.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 175 cars, 139 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 38 cars, 23 contract. 





OATS—Receipts, 65 cars, 58 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus. 433,668 1,051,300 49,450 76,145 
Corn, bus... 51,250 80,000 1,770 12,645 
Oats, bus... 127,018 561,700 55,030 33,995 





BUFFALO, AUG. 12 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Best patent Spring ...cccccccsecces $7.50 @7.80 
Bakers patent .....c.cccccsccssce 7.00 @7.25 
WONG DOMES acu cecsesnesséececees - 6.00@6.25 
BOCONE GIORP .cccceseveccseveece 3.50 @3.75 
Rye, Pure White 2... .cccsesscsvese 5.00@5.25 
WRG, GETGIMEE 2. cccseccceccocvesce 4.50@4.75 
a ATT TET TCE eee ree 3.75 @4.00 

Sacked 

SG: OP GO. 4.6.64.65 44604000088 $.....@19.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@21.50 
PERMOG TOOE. wiv vcccccecccscnsese «eee + @24.00 
FPiour middlings ......cccccosss «oes » @25.50 
OR GO, DEE BOM 05cc ck ctvwcces sees» @34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.90@ 1.95 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 30.00 @31.25 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 29.50@30.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@30.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «eee» @33.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 43.00@43.50 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton..... » 41.50@42.00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... . -@ 3.00 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... «ees» @13.50 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ............ 2.35@ 2.40 


WHEAT—Good demand for soft winter 
from all buyers, and receipts were lighter 
than expected. There were sales early in 
the week at $1.17 for No. 2 red and later 
at $1.16, closing at $1.15, on track, through 
billed, No. 3 red at 3c difference was mostly 











726 


be sg while No. 1 red was considered too 

CORN—The mills needed supplies, but had 
some coming and held off as long as pos- 
sible. Light receipts kept the market strong 
late in the week at 1%c under last week's 
close. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 74c; No. 3 
yellow, 73c; No. 4 yellow, 70%c; No. 5 yellow, 
10% c; No. 6 yellow, 68 %c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Prices were too high here, and buy- 
ers held off at the close of the week, causing 
a break of 2%c, and at that decline they 
would not pay the closing prices. No. 2 
white, 39c; No. 3 white, 37%c; No. 4 white, 
36%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing doing. Track receipts 
are undesirable, and few cars arriving. Malt- 
ing was quoted at 66@70c and feed at 60@ 
64c, on track, through billed. Malting 63@ 
65c, September shipment, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—No receipts; some inquiry. No. 2 
new was quoted at 8lic, on track, through 
billed. 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 12 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.0.b., St. Louis: ; 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Wee BORGER 2c cccccvcccesseccecece $7.25 @7.50 
StamGarS .ccccccccccccces eecccecce 7.00 @7.25 
First clear ..... seoseeeececcessese 5.00@5.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PRAGORE cccccccccccveccceeseccoces 6.00@6.40 
BERRI 2c cccccccccccseccsscccece 5.25 @5.50 
POPE CIGOP ccccccvcccccctesesooces 4.00 @4.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PAROME + 00s ccc ccccesceseecccceeese 5.50 @5.80 
os . ., SCORE TELL ELE 5.00 @5.25 
First clear ........ TETTTIT TT itr 4.00@ 4.25 


MILLFEED—No change to report in the 
millfeed situation. Demand and offerings 
continue very light, while prices are fairly 
stationary. The local market is quiet, but 
interior mills report a fair demand for what 
little feed they have to offer. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$16.50@17; soft winter bran, $17@17.25; gray 
shorts, $24@25. 

WHEAT—Soft wheat demand rather slow, 
but offerings comparatively light and there 
was a good clearance, except for a few scat- 
tered cars. Offerings of hard wheat pretty 
well cleaned up, principally by elevator in- 
terests and export buyers. Receipts, 967 
cars, against 1,188 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.06@1.07; No. 3 red, $1.04; No. 
2 hard, $1.04. 

CORN—Cash demand fair, and there was 
a good demand for export. Receipts, 174 
cars, against 203. Cash prices: No. 1 yellow, 
65c; No. 2 yellow, 65c. 

OATS—In dull request, and prices show 
practically no change. Receipts, 238 cars, 
against 243. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 34c; 
No. 2 oats, 33@34c; No. 3 oats, 32@33c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-——Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbis.113,780 151,690 124,670 183,010 
Wh't, bus.1,984,835 1,430,673 1,806,020 1,225,750 
Corn, bus..457,600 665,600 350,395 463,330 


Oats, bus..766,000 559,000 570,000 451,000 
Rye, bus... 9,900 12,354 311,170)... eee 
Barley, bus. 17,600 12,922 9,560 1,460 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 12 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,400 bbis, and 12,500,- 
013 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to Cork, 
250 to Fennit, 4,850 to Dublin, 7,060 to Bel- 
fast, 5,000 to Glasgow, 660 to Rotterdam, 300 
to Gibraltar and 1,460 to Amsterdam. Quo- 
tations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Spring first patent ............005. $8.00@8.25 
Spring standard patent coccsceccs SMRaeeeD 
Spring first clear .......-.eeeee008 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter short patent ......... 7.00@7.50 
Hard winter straight ..........+-+-. 6.65 @7.00 
Soft winter straight ............-. 4.75 @6.25 


RYB FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quotations: 
$5.25@5.50 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—tTrade quiet and market declined 
3c. Receipts, 1,235,528 bus; exports, 696,210; 
stock, 1,562,943. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator: 


Be. 8 Ted winter? ..cccccsvcece *. th g by 19% 
Bee, © OO WEE cece cvcccesas 3% @1.16% 
No. 4 red winter .......+.0... ees o1.13% 
No. 5 red winter ............. 1.05% @1.08% 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.07 @1.10 
No. 8 red winter, garlicky.... 1.02 @1.05 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... .99 @1.02 
No. 56 red winter, garlicky.... .95 @ .98 
Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Market quiet, and winter 
bran further declined about $1 ton. Other 
grades generally steady. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 


Bete DERM ccc ccccceccvcscccce $22.00 @ 23.00 
Soft winter bran ..........-4055 22.50@23.00 
Standard middlings ............ 24.560@ 25.00 
Flour middlings ..... . 29.50@31.00 
MOE GOS ccccccccccoces -+ 36.00@37.00 





CORN—Market for cumnet deliveries quiet, 
and prices declined 8c. Local car lots eased 
off %c. Receipts, 192,584 bus; exports, 548,- 
611; stock, 293,476. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 72%@73%c, No. 3 
71% @72%c, No. 4 69% @70%c; car lots, for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 79% @80%c, No. 3 
yellow 78% @79 %c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, and showed lit- 


tle change. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........- $1.85 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......++..++5 1.85 


OATS—Trade quiet, but supplies small and 
market steady. Receipts, 78,830 bus; stock, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


81,895. Quotations: No. 2 white 46% @47c, 
No. 3 white 46@46%c. 

OATMEAL—In light request at former 
rates. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.50; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, receipts 
and exports of flour, wheat and corn in July 
were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
July, 1922 ....... 204,986 3,593,905 910,569 
June, 1922 ....... 186,749 3,995,124 417,406 
July, 1921 ....... 224,714 2,130,799 393,563 
July, 1920 ....... 286,765 1,575,696 77,346 
Exports— 
July, 1922 ....... 27,998 3,249,576 873,592 
June, 1922 ..... + 45,187 3,036,360 1,169,425 
July, 1921 ...... 45,5657 1,483,038 674,818 
July, 1920 ....... 644,735 2,368,786 ...... 





NEW YORK, AUG. 12 

FLOUR—Showed some improvement; fair 
volume of business in small lots for imme- 
diate shipment. Slump in wheat prices 
making buyers more cautious. Quotations: 
spring first patents, $8.50@9.25; standard 
patents, $6.75@7.50; first clears, $5.75 @6.60; 
soft winter straights, $5@5.50; hard winter 
straights, $5.75@6.25; first clears, $4.75@6; 
rye, $4.75 @5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 160,- 
165 bbis. 

WHEAT—Dropped to new low levels under 
heavy selling, good crop reports and light 
export demand. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
$1.21%; No. 1 northern, $1.45%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.23%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.44%; No. 2 ‘mixed durum, $1.25%. Re- 
ceipts, 1,772,800 bus.” 

CORN—Market took on strong bearish 
complexion on good weather conditions and 
limited demand. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
No. 2 mixed, No. 2 white, 79@79%c, accord- 
ing to quality. Receipts, 988,400 bus. 

OATS—Weak, and lower in sympathy with 
other grains and big crop estimate. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 45%c; No. 3 white, 44%c; 
No. 4 white, 43%c. Receipts, 430,000 bus. 





BOSTON, AUG. 12 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $8.35 @8.50 
Spring patents, standard ....... . 7.25@8.256 
Spring first clears ........0-ese05 


Hard winter patents ... 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears .......seeeee88 

Rye flour, white patent, new ..... 4. 15 @5. 00 

MILLFEED—Wheat feeds irregular, with 
a quiet demand. Other feeds fairly steady, 
with light inquiry. Spring bran, $23.50@24 
for pure and $22.75@23.25 for standard in 
transit; winter bran, $23@23.50; middlings, 
$25@30.50; mixed feed, $26.50@30; gluten 
feed, $36.20; gluten meal, $50.95; red dog, 
$38; hominy feed, $32.25; stock feed, $33; 
oat hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed meal, 
old $44@47.50, new $46@49; linseed meal, 
$46@49,—all in 100s, 

CORN MEAL—Lower. Granulated yellow 
$1.95, bolted yellow $1.90, feeding meal and 
cracked corn $1.60, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with market 
unchanged at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 








. 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 20,565 23,355 ..... ° ° 
Wheat, bus... 48,700 65,980 71,554 ..... 
Corn, bus..... BOOS seses  secve 781 
Oats, bus.... 5,135 
Rye, bus...... 292 1,220 
Barley, BUS... sseoe esos 470 cos 
Millfeed, tons. 133 |) rrr? errr ey 
Corn meal, bbls. 260 8 ..... seese coove 
Oatmeal, cases.10,600 SOG ccvce cover 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Aug. 12: 103,973 bus wheat and 23,385 
bus corn to Liverpool; 40,000 bus wheat and 
30,000 bus oats to Glasgow; 60,000 bus oats 
to Antwerp. 





BALTIMORE, AUG. 12 






FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ilb 

cottons: 
Spring first patent ..........+... $7.50@7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00 @7.25 
Hard winter short patent, new.... 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter straight, new ....... 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter short patent, new..... 5.40@5.65 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 

BOW ccccccccvcccece eececccoores 4.60 @4.85 
Rye flour, white, new .. + 4.75@65.25 
Rye flour, standard, new cUweseeus 3.75 @4.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............+. $9.00 
City mills’ winter patent ............. « %.20 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 6.60 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and lifeless. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$21.50@22; soft winter bran, $23@24; stand- 
ard middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, $30 
@31; red dog, $35@36; city mills’ middlings, 
$24@24.50. 

WHEAT—Down 2% @3%c; demand good, 
movement large. Receipts, 1,310,811 bus; 
exports, 734,909; stock, 2,801,343. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.20% bid; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.14; Au- 
gust, $1.13%; range of new southern for 
week, 55c@$1.14% 

CORN—Declined 3c; movement and de- 
mand decreasing. Receipts, 324,132 bus; ex- 
ports, 154,286; stock, 442,522. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 79c; 
contract, spot, 72c; No. 2, spot, 73%c; range 
of southern for week, 77@8lc. 

OATS—Off 1%c; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 19,871 bus; stock, 53,442. 


Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 45c; 
No. 8 white, domestic, 44%c. 

RYE—Lost 1%c; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 209,658 bus; exports, 
38,571; stock, 833,077. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, 87c; bag lots of new 
southern, 228 bus, sold at 95c@$1, as to 
quality. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 15 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Aug. 15 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-Ib 
COREOM coccccccecces $6.90@7.50 $8.25@9.20 
Standard patent ...... 6.65@7.05 7.75@8.70 
Second patent ........ 6.45@6.70 7.50@8.30 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.50 5.60@6.00 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.90 3.50@4.00 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Aug. 15), in 
jute, were: 


ug. 15 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... a6. 60@5.90 $7.00@7.05 
Durum flour ........ 4.50 5.60@6.00 
Clear ...... eecccccetes -? 50@3. 75 44.40@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The fiour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Aug. 19... «sees. 354,515 289,755 328,880 
Aug. 12... 243,505 284,085 289,660 275,505 


Aug. 5... 295,255 291,260 281,730 330,435 
July 29... 309,120 307,530 296,045 269,160 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- ° 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Avs. 18... seceoee 2,846 ciccee cevece 
Aug. 12... 355 245 1,660 ...eco 
Aug. 6... 1,480 = wcocee 1,480 =. cecee 
July 29... 2,785 B14O  ccccce § cvvcce 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 


May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 eee eee 
May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 eee eve 


June 3. 60 67,365 130,420 127,720 see eee 
June 10. 61 68,465 171,400 169,955 eee eee 
June 17. 61 68,765 169,375 181,900 
June 24. 61 68,665 187,335 172,155 7. eee 
July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 oe 
July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155 eee eos 
July 15. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 eee 
July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 ees 
July 29. 61 65,790 212,935 174,040 TT cee 
Aug. 5. 60 68,490 195,410 187,310 355 520 
Aug. 12. 45 55,050 154,520 161,990 eee eee 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 15), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Aug. 15 Year ago 
BGR: cs cccescccces $.....@14.00 $14.50@15.00 
Stand. middlings.. -@16.50 15.00@15.50 


Flour middlings... 23.00@23.50 20.00@22.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@30.00 28.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 

net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*....... . $24.75 @ 25.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.50@24.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 15.00@16.00 
0 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.0 

Corn meal, yellowf ......++++:+ + 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white® ......ss.c.ee 4.40@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ...... «o... 8.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ........ 6.40@ 6.50 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.25@ 6.35 
TROTESR GOOEPF nc ccescccccccccccs wee @ 2.35 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 6.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 5.00@ 6.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... + 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® ...........++. -@ 44.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-1b cotton sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne-. 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Aug 9 ccccse $1.27% @1.40% $1.20% @1.35% 
AUS. 16 .cccce 1.27% @1.41% 1.21% @1.36% 
Awg. 11 «2.00. 1.23% @1.35% 1.184% @1.30% 
Aug. 18 ..0... 1.205% @1.26% 1.16% @1.21% 
AUB. 16 .ccces 1.15 @1.21 1.12 @1.07 
Aug. 15 ...... Lis%oL 20% 1.09%@1.14% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Hae, 8 sssies $1.23% @1.37% $1.16% @1.30% 
BER 80 svcces 1.24% @1.38% 1.17% @1.31% 
Aime. BE cccces 1.18% @1.30% 1.14% @1.26% 
Aug. 18 ...... 1.16% @1.23% 1.16% @1.23% 
Aww. 16 .ccsee 1.11 @1.18 1.08 @1.13 
Aug. 15 ...... 1.09% @1.17% 1.06%@1.11% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec. 
Desces $1.10% $1. 08% | ae $1.085 $1.06% 
| See 1.11% 1.09% 14..... 1.05 1.03% 
Bd cscs 1.10% 1.08% 15..... 1.04% 1.03 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Aug. 9 ...... $1.00% @1.02% $ .93%@ .98% 
Aug. 10 ...... 1.00% @1.02% -95%@ .98% 
Aug. 11 ...... 1.05% @1.07% -97%@ .99% 
Aug. 12 ...... 96% @ .98% -93%@ .96% 
Aug. 14 .....-. 94 @ .96 88 @ .91 

Aug. 15 ...... 92% @ .94% 864 @ .89% 





August 16, 1922 


No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 


ag $ .98% @1. cout z ‘Sante 96% 
See, 30 2 can ve -98% @1.00% @ .95% 
Bim BE sccece 92% @ etn ‘Seto 97% 
eee 90% @ .93% 93% @ 96% 
, See -91 @ .94 -85 @ .&88 

Be, TB oscues 89% @ .92% 83% @ .86y 


WEBK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Aug. 13 

Aug.12 Aug. 5 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,023,680 1,320,960 2,930, ss0 
Flour, bbig ...... 24,285 25,287 17,251 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,278 1,717 887 
Corn, bus ...... - 108,800 115,370 90,720 
Oats, bus ....... 834,960 623,740 1,949,700 
Barley, bus ..... 230,400 148,750 436,320 
MO, BOP cccccces 467,100 432,250 146,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 13,000 17,000 52,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 13 

Aug.12 Aug. 5 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 661,020 761,720 988,190 
Flour, bbls ...... 279,137 338,464  305,s92 
Millstuff, tons 10,809 12,814 11,945 
Corn, bug ....... 73,360 163,920 74,400 
Oats, bus ....... 508,530 643,200 356,400 
Barley, bus ..... 169,520 192,500 510,350 
Ps Wl eacesees 387,660 257,760 120,540 
Flaxseed, bus ... 12,650 3,630 29,280 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Aug. 13 Aug. 14 Aug. 16 


Aug. 12 Aug.5 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ... 160 186 13 10 3 
Oats ..14,927 14,804 12,283 168 3,323 
Barley .. 167 197 835 379 916 
RIO cee 39 75 83 54 5,016 
Flaxseed. * 2 1,141 71 100 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Aug. 13 Aug. 14 








Aug. 12 Aug. 5 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 391 459 143 248 
No. 1 northern. 6 5 eee 12 
No, 2 northern. . 270 386 1 Vs 
GUROTD «ccccscece 412 654 852 695 
Betas occsece 1,079 1,404 996 949 
BR BORD cccceces 841 756 soe nee 
BO GOED cocesese 55 40 
SR BOET ccccccce 108 226 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushe!: 


ag Corn Oats Rye Barley 

- 56%@57 28% @29 68% @71% 42% 52 
:: 55% @55% 28 @29 69% @.... 42753 
10. 56% @57 28 @29 70%@.... 4252 
11. 55% @55% 27 @28 70 @.... 42052 
12. 55% @56 26%@27% 10% @ 41051 
14. 54% @55 26% @27% .@67% 40049 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No». 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c——Mpis— -——Duluth——— 
Track To arr. Track Sept. (ct. 


Aug. 8 ..$2.51% 2.35 2.40% 2.35% 2.30 
Aug. 9 .. 2.48 2.82% 2.37% 2.30% 2.25% 
Aug. 10 .. 2.47% 2.32 2.34% 2.31 2.25% 
Aug. 11 .. 2.44% 2.32% 2.39% 2.32% 2.26 

Aug. 12 .. 2.46% 2.30% 2.32% 2.31 2.24% 


Aug. 14 .. 2.45 2.31 2.35% 2.32 2.24% 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 

urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—— Receipts——, -——In store — 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis. 13 52 42 - 1,141 71 
Duluth...... 2 70 273 17 982 826 
Totals..... 15 122 315 17 2,123 897 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 
12, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 











Minneapolis - 4,049 6,565 1,224 932 
Duluth ........ 3,177 4,811 3,550 1,529 
Totals ...... 7,226 11,376 4,774 5,461 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output and direct foreign shipments by 
months on the present crop year, with com- 
parisons, in barrels: 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 

Sept. 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 
Oct.. 1,821,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 
Nov.. 1,325,290 1,675,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 
Dec.. 915,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 
Jan.. 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 
Feb.. 1,103,320 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 
- 1,194,515 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 
937,910 1,112,200 960,585 1,635,435 
May. 1,047,890 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 
940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 
- 1,276,840 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 
11 m 13,438,385 12,977,335 15,891,880 15,127,605 
Aug.. .....++. 1,547,510 1,225,730 1,416,025 
Year ........ 14,624,845 17,117,610 16,543,630 

FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 














September 148,210 131,245 $37,115 «+--+ 
October... 111,640 94,830 89,255 ..--: 
November. 19,175 35,940 18,585 364,335 
December. 66,610 42,675 31,650 387,510 
January... 46,735 76,880 78,900 146,975 
February.. 123,595 9,220 36,860 .---:: 
March..... 111,570 149,845 100,605 35,850 
April,..... 72,080 94,495 30,995 123,640 
May....... 74,355 94,955 61,435 276,230 
Ro EER 32,210 101,200 136,665 116,595 
(Bp 22,920 72,060 65,835 «.---"" 
11 mos.. 829,100 903,345 687,900 1,451,135 
Re ee 68,495 48,840 «--+"* 
ae 

Year.... ...++. 971,840 736,740 1,451,135 
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August 16, 1922 
NORTHFIELD MILL SOLD 


New Firm, to Be Known as Northfield Flour 
Mills Co., Takes Over Fraser- 
Smith Property 


A deal has just been completed where- 
by the mill at Northfield, Minn., has been 
taken over by a company, the principals 
of which are officers of the Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn. The new 
firm will be known as the Northfield 
Flour Mills Co., which has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The officers are: president, J. F. Fraser, 
of the Fraser-Smith Co., Minneapolis; 
vice president and secretary, L. B. Deni- 
son, of the Chippewa Milling Co; treas- 
urer, J. H. Skogrand, of the Chippewa 
Milling Co. 

This mill was for many years operated 
by the Ames Mill Co., and originally had 
a capacity of 150 bbls. In February, 
1917, it was sold to the L. G. Campbell 
Milling Co., which increased the capacity 
to 300 bbls. The Theobald Flour Mills 
Co. acquired the mill property and dam 
in July, 1919. This firm also enlarged 
the mill and added considerable storage 
capacity. It failed in the spring of 1921, 
and later the Fraser-Smith Co., a large 
creditor, bought it from the receiver. 

The mill has a capacity of about 450 
bbls wheat flour and 100 bbls rye flour. 
It is expected it will start operating 
about Sept. 1. L. B. Denison, who is 
also vice president of the Chippewa Mill- 
ing Co., will manage both plants, divid- 
ing his time between Montevideo and 
Northfield. R. E. Williams will be in 
charge of sales. 








BAD ORDER CARS 

An indication of the trouble which 
may result from the large number of 
freight cars in bad condition is given in 
a bulletin sent out on Aug. 8 by the sec- 
retary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
The bulletin runs as follows: 

“The American Railway Association’s 
report on bad order cars up to July 15 
shows that out of a total of 2,258,267 
cars the number in bad order was 342,- 
079, or 15.1 per cent of the total equip- 
ment. The box cars in bad order were 
159,814, or 15.6 per cent. This is a very 
large percentage, compared with any 
other period in the history of railroading. 

“With the continuance of the railroad 
strike this number has no doubt in- 
creased very materially since July 15. It 
is the consensus of opinion at this time 
that the country will be confronted with 
a serious car shortage when the grain 
movement is well under way, and also 
because of the additional cars that will 
be needed for coal loading at that time. 

“A very material saving in a 
can be made if cars are loaded to the 
maximum capacity. Wherever this is 
possible the mills at this time should 
plan the future loading of flour and 
grain products to maximum capacity. 
Now is the time to start educating the 
buyers to buy larger cars wherever pos- 
sible, as it is going to bt difficult to get 
sufficient equipment in another 30 days. 
It is to the interest of the shippers as 
well as the carriers that everyone co- 
operate in the maximum loading of cars 
at this time.” 





LOWER PLATTE IRRIGATION PROJECT 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 12.—Field work in- 
vestigation of the lower Platte irrigation 
project in Nebraska, which was begun 
last October, has been completed. The 
Surveys were extended until they covered 
the valley from Sutherland east to Shel- 
ton, with prospects of a large storage 
basin reaching as far as Lisco. It was 
found that the physical features of the 
valley presented many possibilities, and 
Several alternate schemes of irrigation 
and power development. 

The project, in its entirety, contem- 
plates the irrigation of approximately 
310,000 acres between Sutherland and 
Shelton, 104,000 of which lie on the south 
side of the Platte, extending east to a 
Point south of Lexington, and the re- 
mainder on the north side, between North 
Platte and Shelton. 

The field parties to date have located 
455 miles of main canal and have taken 
the topography for 15 reservoir sites 
having a combined area of 34,129 acres 
and storage capacity of 1,334,084 acre 
feet of water. The reservoir sites are 
inland. Water is to be conveyed to them 
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from the river, with the exception of two 
on the North Platte River at Keystone 
and Lisco. 

Surveys have also been completed for 
the drainage of waterlogged and alkali 
lands between Maxwell and Kearney. It 
is estimated there are about 60,000 acres 
in the above area needing to be drained, 
and that they can be made as productive 
as the lands lying higher above the pres- 
ent underground water table. Over 500 
test holes were bored in this area, and 
the daily fluctuations of high and low 
seepage water will be read at these 
points. 

During the irrigation season, when the 
water supply in the Platte is low, the 
power plants located below impounding 
reservoirs can utilize water released for 
irrigation purposes. One power ry of 
150 feet has been surveyed south of North 
Platte. 

Leien Les. 





WHITE BREAD BAN IN FRANCE 

Lonpon, Enea., Aug. 3.—It is reported 
in the daily press that, according to a 
decree of the French government, only 
whole meal bread is to be made and sold 
in Paris after a stated period. The 
reason for banning white bread is not 
given, but it is likely that vigorous pro- 
tests will be made by the people over be- 
ing deprived of the delicious rolls for 
which their city is famous. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 15, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





-—————_ From ——————_, 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton Roads 
Aberdeen .... 30.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 ... oeee 
Bremen .....- 18.00 ... coes 
Bristol ..... e 17.00 ....- 17.00 
Cardiff ...... 17.00 .... oes 
Bergen ..... - 25.00 es 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 ... 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 
COP ccccccce 0.00 ... 
Dublin ....... 20.00 ... ase 
Dundee ..... - 17-27 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 eeve 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 ... 
MalmS ...cee 28.00 30.00 sees 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bordeaux .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 
TEAVGO ccccees 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 35.00 .... eoee 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 .... 
Biull ..ccccece 17.00 .... 
EMME occ ccces 17.00 200. « eae 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry.. 20.00 .... eeee 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle « BF.00 cece eee 
Rotterdam ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gibraltar - 60.00 .... seve 
Southampton.. 20.00 eee 
Danzig ...... 5.00 
Pireus ......- 5.00 
Stettin ....... 30.00 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended Aug. 
2, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
132 39 











Atlantic ....2,752 1,025 341 
er 1,451 39 10 as os 
Pacific ..... 120 5 ° 347 eee 
Totals ...4,323 1,069 351 479 39 
Prev. week..3,480 1,077 676 728 271 
Totals July 1- 
Aug. 12..18,720 8,212 3,571 3,476 2,547 
Chile—Crops 


Grain crops of Chile, as reported by the 


Anuario Estadistico Agricultura, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1921-22.... 23,883 3,690 ... 2,118 44 
1920-21.... 25,180 3,691 1,446 2,590 53 
1919-20.... 21,591 4,080 1,805 2,479 55 
1918-19.... 21,591 3,977 1,702 3,250 192 
1917-18.... 23,120 38,303 1,446 3,177 176 
1916-17.... 22,498 4,840 1,838 6,564 92 
1915-16.... 20,184 4,358 1,540 6,350 187 
1914-15.... 19,000 3,827 1,842 7,104 185 
1918-14.... 16,403 5,567 1,505 4,437 161 
1912-18.... 23,575 4,596 1,647 4,443 147 
1911-12.... 22,468 3,251 1,527 38,380 139 
1910-11.... 18,184 3,379 1,221 1,861 45 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Rye 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
128 60 


1921-22...,. 1,314 63 3 
1920-21...:. 1,196 126 62 64 4 
1918-19..... 1,313 98 65 79 8 
1917-18..... 1,302 98 65 79 8 
1916-17..... 1,272 117 49 126 6 
1915-16..... 1,143 121 66 161 11 
1914-15..... 1,074 147 80 154 4 
1913-14..... 1,018 153 59 122 6 
1912-13..... 1,103 131 65 94 7 
1911-12..... 1,093 103 56 69 6 
1910-11..... 968 85 46 58 é 





Date— 
1910—Dec. 
1911—Dec. 
1912—Dec. 
1918—Dec. 
1914—-Dec. 
1915—Dec. 
1916—Dec. 
1917—Dec. 1 
1918—Dec. 
1919—Jan. 


Dec. 1 .. 
1920—Jan. 
Feb. 1 


Dec. 1 
1921—-Jan. 1 
Feb. 1 


Dec, 1 
1922—Jan, 1 
Feb. 1 


United States—Average Farm Prices 


Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 





















Oats Barley 
34.4 67.8 
45.0 86.9 
31.9 60.5 
39.2 63.7 
43.8 64.3 
36.1 51.6 
62.4 88.1 
66.6 113.7 
71.9 91.7 
70.8 91.3 
64.3 86.8 
62.6 85.4 
65.8 92.7 
70.9 103.9 
71.2 109.2 
70.9 108.4 
76.3 118.7 
71.7 116.6 
68.4 115.3 
68.7 117.1 
71.7 120.9 
78.2 130.2 
82.7 137.1 
84.6 129.3 
90.7 140.0 
98.3 146.4 

102.9 148.3 

104.6 142.0 
81.9 121.0 
70.2 105.0 
60.7 91.2 
64.5 81.7 
47.2 70.7 
45.6 64.4 
41.8 57.2 
41.9 66.8 
39.3 64.4 
36.8 49.2 
37.9 51.6 
35.6 50.6 
33.8 49.4 
30.1 47.0 
31.0 45.4 
29.2 41.7 
30.3 42.2 
$1.0 43.7 
32.8 44.3 
36.6 49.6 
36.5 62.8 
37.9 56.3 
38.4 57.7 
37.3 62.2 
35.0 49.7 
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Pota- Sweet Flax- 
toes potatoes seed 
65.7 67.1 231.7 
79.9 76.5 182.1 
60.5 72.6 114.7 
68.7 72.6 119.9 
48.7 73.0 126.0 
61.7 62.1 174.0 
146.1 84.8 248.6 
122.8 110.8 296.6 
119.3 135.2 $40.1 
116.1 142.1 327.7 
114.4 143.1 310.1 
109.4 163.7 $27.4 
105.4 160.7 348.7 
118.9 174.6 361.4 
121.4 173.7 389.3 
128.4 159.8 444.1 
192.8 167.9 640.6 
187.6 176.4 617.6 
164.2 164.7 438.2 
162.8 143.9 382.3 
161.4 133.3 438.9 
178.6 138.2 433.6 
217.6 156.6 456.5 
243.5 172.2 472.7 
295.6 185.8 455.7 
393.6 206.2 448.2 
421.3 216.6 421.1 
386.0 213.6 359.6 
302.9 223.6 303.7 
184.9 200.7 290.3 
134.8 160.8 279.7 
118.3 122.1 240.1 
116.4 112.7 176.6 
105.6 113.0 163.7 
95.6 117.8 156.3 
84.0 119.8 150.4 
77.8 127.4 142.6 
68.0 127.2 125.7 
67.1 128.8 145.7 
69.9 125.0 145.8 
136.9 144.1 162.1 
168.6 135.6 164.8 
137.6 108.3 162.9 
123.5 89.5 115.0 
111.1 88.1 144.6 
108.6 96.1 161.1 
115.5 96.8 173.1 
117.8 110.7 216.2 
113.6 111.7 218.7 
104.3 114.1 230.6 
104.1 121.2 236.9 
103.3 119.0 223.0 
114.8 128.4 211.4 


it Estimates of Wheat Condition 


Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- 
culture, together with the final yield per acre: 


——————- Winter wheat 





Dec. 1 
previous 

year 
Year— P.c, 
1988. ccccs 76.0 
1921...... 88.5 
1920..... . 85.2 
1919...... 98.6 
1918...... 79.3 
2917....+- 86.7 
1916...... 87.7 
1915...... 88.3 
1914...... 97.2 
1918...... 938.3 
1912...... 86.6 
- 82.6 
95.8 
85.3 
91.1 
94.1 
94.1 
82.9 
86.6 
99.7 
86.7 
97.1 
97.1 
92.6 
1897. .... 99.5 
1896. . 81.4 
1895...... 89.0 
1894...... 91.5 
1893. - 87.4 
1892. - 85.3 
1891...... 98.4 
1890...... 96.3 


r.1 


> 
v9 


COC BARIWOI0-3 
PEPLPPHLSSH oe 
ANAWARAWAH ORO 


Mayl1 Junel 


p.c. 
83.5 
88.0 
79.1 
100.5 





‘ Spring wheat——————_, 

When Yield When Yield 
har- per har- per 

vested acre Junel July1 Aug.1 vested acre 
p.c. bus p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. bus 

77.0 14.2 90.7 83.7 80.4 er 14.1 
77.2 13.7 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 10.5 
79.7 15.3 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 10.5 
84.0 16.1 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 8.2 
79.5 15.2 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 16.2 
75.9 15.2 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 12.6 
76.7 13.8 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 8.8 
84.4 16.2 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 16.8 
94.1 19.0 95.5 92.1 75.6 68.0 11.8 
81.6 16.5 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 13.0 

73.3 15.1 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 17.2 
76.8 14.8 94.6 73.8 69.8 56.7 9.4 

81.5 15.9 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 11.0 
82.4 15.8 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 15.8 
80.6 14.4 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 13.2 

78.3 14.6 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 13.2 

85.6 16.7 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 13.7 

82.7 14.3 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 14.7 
78.7 12.4 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 12.8 
78.8 12.3 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 14.0 
77.0 14.4 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 14.7 
88.3 15.2 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 14.7 
80.8 13.3 87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 10.6 
65.6 11.5 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 13.3 
85.7 14.9 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 16.0 
81.2 14.1 £9.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 12.5 
75.6 11.8 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 13.5 
65.8 11.6 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 18.0 
83.9 14.0 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 11.5 
77.7 12.0 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 10.2 
89.6 13.7 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 12.7 
96.2 14.7 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 16.7 
76.2 10.9 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 11.4 





Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June Total 
ee 2 ee oe ° 1 ee 2 


* wee « 


1 
11 
1 
39 
12 
15 
5 
3 
5 
16 
11 
18 
1 
1 


as . . 
eee ee ee 


13 


wo . 
wean. 


To— July Aug. 
Belgium ..... . = 14 
Bermuda ..... 2 1 
British Guiana. 15 10 
Br. 8. Africa... 1 2 
Br. W. Indies... 43 49 
CUBR .ccccccee 1 3 
Denmark ..... 21 7 
Finland ....... 1 1 
Germany ..... 6 2 
GreeCO® ..cccee os es 
Greenland .... 9 oe 
Hongkong .... .. oe 
JOPER .cccccee 1 es 
Netherlands .. 14 2 
Newfoundland, 35 15 
Bgypt .cccceee 1 ee 
Morocco ...... ° 
CRiMM .ccccees . 
Fr. W. Indies.. ° 
Esthonia ...... .. ° 
Latvia ........ oe ° 
Malta ...... eee ° 
Poland ....... 1 ee 
Norway .....++ «- oe 
Russia .......- ee 
Sweden ....... 1 
Turkey ....... 3 ee 
U. Kingdom...291 338 
United States.. 4 1 
Venezuela ..... 2 3 
Others ........ 5 5 

Totals ....465 4654 


2 1 

8 7 

4 3 
33 35 
14 11 
23 25 
5 8 

3 1 
oe 1 
oe 1 
1 10 

2 5 
ee 1 
59 30 
1 3 

2 2 

1 

9 19 

1 ee 

2 1 
25 8 
545 478 
101 83 
10 9 
6 5 
856 748 


1 2 
7 12 
7 6 
36 45 
6 10 
6 11 
35 10 
2 8 
oe 1 
4 1 
1 5 
2 6 
8 34 
ee 3 
es 2 
1 11 
1 3 
5 2 
5 1 
3 9 
1 15 
2 6 
70 23 
235 304 
63 67 
5 10 
6 9 
512 617 
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Prospects Fairly Satisfactory at Beginning of 
July—Victorian Millers Worried—Export 
Trade Almost at Standstill 


Metsourne, Victoria, July 3.—Taking 
the Australian wheat belt as a whole, 
crop prospects are fairly satisfactory. 
Heavy falls of rain have occurred in all 
the states, and in South Australia they 
have been particularly generous. The 
northern and northeastern portions of 
Victoria and most of the Riverina, or 
southern section of New South Wales, 
however, are still in need of downpours. 
In these districts sufficient rain has fall- 
en to meet immediate requirements, but 
the reserve available is totally inade- 
quate in the event of a dry spring and 
early summer. 

The area already seeded seems on a 
par with that of last year. It should be 
considerably larger, in view of the ef- 
forts by the various governments to- 
ward the furtherance of closer settle- 
ment, but many landowners contend that, 
due to the costliness of machinery and 
implements, and the restrictive influence 
of legislation, it is unprofitable for them 
to engage in cropping. A Melbourne 
agricultural newspaper recently stated 
that the cost of wheat growing in Vic- 
toria ranges from £2 13s 6d to £5 an 
acre. Departmental officials put the cost 
at between £2 10s and £3. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Exports of wheat and flour from the 
various Australian states last week were 
equivalent to 943,878 bus, the lightest 
week’s exports for many months. Since 
Dec. 1, shipments, compared with those 
for the two preceding seasons, have 

been as follows: 

WHEAT (BUS) 

1919-20 1920-21 





1921-22 


b MB, ccvcccce 25,900,395 18,701,070 18,869,719 
Victoria ..... 6,878,362 16,183,164 22,333,254 
«© B. Waccece 94,698 22,699,639 15,174,547 
© Be cocccce 5,044,963 4,501,426 8,122,756 
Queensland... ....++...+. 293,497 810,903 





Totals ..... 36,918,418 62,378,796 65,311,179 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 


South Australia ..... 36,839 25,548 26,804 
Wheterte wccccccccecs 71,736 44,6388 71,146 
New South Wales ... 14,253 20,123 56,622 
Western Australia... 27,955 26,738 31,745 





eee eee 150,793 117,047 186,317 

Of the available surplus of 96,500,000 
bus the quantity now awaiting shipment 
oversea is only about 22,000,000 bus for 
all the states. 


VICTORIAN MILLERS ANXIOUS 


The present position of flour millers in 
Victoria is by no means enviable. A 
number of mills lately have partially or 
wholly closed down, and others have re- 
duced their activities from three shifts 
a day to one. 

At the instance of the millers the 
premier 7 made inquiries and as- 
certained that the Victorian Wheatgrow- 
ers’ Corporation had “ear marked” suf- 
ficient wheat to meet consuming demands 
until the end of the year. It was sug- 
gested that estimates should be formed 
of the quantities of wheat in the hands 
of millers, and of unsold wheat held by 
the corporation. ‘That has been done, 
and they were found to be 6,600,000 and 
2,500,000 bus, respectively. 

The millers consider that 4,000,000 bus 
will suffice for home consumption until 
the new crop has been harvested, and 
that there should be available for the 
export flour trade the balance of 5,100,- 
000 bus. The corporation, however, ap- 
pears to be resolved not to take any 
chances. It has already ceased selling 
wheat oversea, and holds that whatever 
reserves there may be should be retained 
to meet possible home needs. It is 
strengthened in this attitude, it points 
out, by the claim that drouth conditions 
prevail in New South Wales and in 
other portions of the wheat belt re- 
ferred to above. 

The leading Melbourne newspapers 
gloomily comment on the situation. Vic- 
torian millers, they point out, are feel- 
ing the pinch of the slack demand for 
flour from abroad. They have recog- 
nized for some time the futility of quot- 
ing flour to over-sea buyers based on 
wheat at 5s lid, and have tried to 
make attractive offers at cut rates, but 
without success. Demand in the United 
Kingdom appears to be almost at a 
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standstill, and in other directions nothing 
beyond song | trade is reported. 

The reason why the millers are cutting 
prices is that they consider the first loss 
is the least loss, and see little hope of 
realizing on their surplus wheat at the 
pool price. The result is a general cur- 
tailment of milling activity. Some of 
the large metropolitan and country mills 
have orders on hand which will enable 
them to continue gristing full time for 
a week or two, but it is reported that 
some of them will entirely cease opera- 
tions at the end of this month. 

Fair parcels of flour have been recent- 
ly disposed of on Egyptian account. In 
isolated cases, sales to outside ports 
have been relatively satisfactory, but the 
volume of trade has been small. In re- 
gard to eastern trade, West Australian 
millers are at an advantage, for with 
wheat at 5s 7d per bu for export flour, 
and a lower rate of freight, they are 
able to underquote Victorian shippers, 
it is said, by 30@35s per ton. 


MARKETING THE WHEAT 


There is a definite movement on foot 
to have the voluntary wheat pool sys- 
tems in operation in South Australia and 
New South Wales extended to all the 
states, and with the object in view a 
deputation interviewed the prime minis- 
ter recently. It was urged that if a 
federal scheme were evolved. a commit- 
tee could be appointed in each state to 
administer the pool, and a single sell- 
ing agency established in London. By 
all the states combining in one big move- 
ment it was believed that a permanent 
co-operative business on a sound basis 
would be created. Financial backing is 
needed in order to establish the scheme, 
and negotiations are proceeding with the 
governor of the Commonwealth Bank. 

The prime minister, in promising to 
bring the matter before the cabinet, 
made it clear that there must be no ele- 
ment of compulsion in the proposed ex- 
tension of the pooling system. 


SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTERS COMPENSATED 

A great stir in wheat and milling cir- 
cles has been created by the official noti- 
fication that Australia has paid to South 
Africa £115,000 as compensation to pur- 
chasers of “B” grade flour’ and wheat. 
Of that sum the commonwealth fur- 
nished £32,500, the Victorian and South 
Australian wheat boards each £26,250, 
and the Australian wheat board £30,000. 
These amounts represent the profits made 
by the diversion of wheat cargoes from 
other countries to South Africa. It was 
clearly set out in the agreement that the 
payment was made as “an act of grace.” 
Union: delegates who visited Australia 
some months ago claimed in respect of 
5,000 tons .of wheat and 23,000 tons of 
flour, and disclosed an actual cash loss 
of £530,000. 


WAGES IN FLOUR MILLING TRADE 


In the federal arbitration court re- 
cently the following rates of weekly 
wages were fixed in the flour milling 
trade: foreman millers, £5 2s; shift mill- 
ers, or rollermen in charge of a shift, in 
mills not exceeding 5,000 lbs, £5 1s; mill- 
wrights, fitters, and general repairers, £4 
18s; wheat samplers, No. 1, £4 6s, and 
not exceeding 5,000 Ibs, £4 17s; exceed- 
ing 5,000 lbs, £5 1s; millwrights, fitters, 
and general repairers, £4 18s; wheat 
samplers, No. 1 £4 6s, No. 2 £4 10s; 
head storeman, £4 8s; smuttermen, £4 
5s; topmen, purifiermen, oilers (adults), 
and silksmen, £4 4s; store hands, stackers, 
loaders of trucks, and/or wheat shoot- 
ers, £4 3s; drivers of engines (other 
than manual or animal power), £15 4s a 
shift; driver of engine with condenser, 
£15 10s; firemen, £14 10s; boiler clean- 
ers, 2s an hour. All adult employees 
whose duties are not specified will, under 
the award, receive not less than £4 a 
week, 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STATISTICS 


A recent official statement showing the 
position of each of the six compulsory 
wheat pools reveals that the total quan- 
tity of wheat pooled in Australia was 
640,146,000 bus. The losses for each 
state and for the different seasons were 
as follows in bushels: 

1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 
134,000 4,804,000 112,000 
coach 1,246,000 ..... 
és nent 2,496,000 167,000 
241,000, 75,000 


South Australia ... 
ViCteria ...ccaccces 
New South Wales.. 
Western Australia.. 





Total losses...... 134,000 8,787,000 354,000 


Roughly one third of the wheat pooled 
was sold locally to the millers, and in- 
cluded both grain for local consumption 
and for the private export flour trade. 
Wheat and flour shipments on account of 
the Australian Wheat Board for all the 
states were together equivalent to 415,- 
097,000 bus, and realized £127,751,000, 
or an average of nearly 6s 2d per bu. 
Sales of wheat locally aggregated 215,- 
751,000 bus for £60,188,000, or an aver- 
age of just under 5s 7d per bu. Other 
receipts brought the total income to 
£189,872,000, and after providing for ad- 
vances to growers and expenses of the 
pools the accounts on May 29 showed a 
net debit balance of £795,000. 


Cuar.es J. MATTHEWS. 





UNITED STATES TO EXHIBIT 


Commission Appointed by President Com- 
pletes Plans for Centennial Exposition at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Opening Sept. 7 


Plans for the participation by the 
United States in the Brazilian centennial 
celebration and exposition at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, beginning Sept. 7, 1922, and closing 
March 81, 1923, have been completed by 
a special commission appointed by 
President Harding to arrange for official 
exhibits exemplifying American progress 
in science, industry and commerce. Sev- 
en government departments—Interior, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Post Office, La- 
bor, War and Navy—and the United 
States Shipping Board have prepared 
exhibits. 

Twenty-five other nations will partici- 
pate in the celebration, which is regard- 
ed of peculiar interest to the United 
States because of the fact that Brazil 
has participated in eight expositions in 
this country. Congress appropriated $1,- 
000,000 to defray expenses. The State 
department will have charge of the ex- 
penditure of this fund, out of which a 
permanent building, costing $350,000, 
has been erected on the Avenue of Na- 
tions to house the exhibits to be sent by 
this government. After the close of the 
exposition this building is to be redeco- 
rated inside and out and converted into 
a permanent United States embassy. 

The commission appointed by the 
President to have charge of the exhibit 
consists of D. C. Collier, San Diego, Cal., 
formerly connected with the San Diego 
exposition, commissioner general, now in 
Rio de Janeiro superintending arrange- 
ments for the exhibits; F. A. Harrison, 
Lincoln, Neb., deputy commissioner in 
charge of the work in the United States, 
and the following commissioners: Mrs. 
Henrietta W. Livermore, Yonkers, N. Y., 
attached to the New York Republican 
state headquarters and a member of the 
Women’s National Republican Club; J. 
P. Kirby, Houston, Texas, president 
Southern Tariff Association; W. G. 
Stephens, president Rio de Janeiro 
Chamber of Commerce; and R. P. Mom- 
sen, formerly United States consul at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The exhibits sent by this government 
will represent the functions performed 
by the departments participating. The 
Department of Agriculture, for instance, 
will exhibit various grades of produce, 
samples of publications issued, etc; the 
Post Office Department will show differ- 
ent designs of mail sacks, stamps, money 
orders, etc; the Department of Com- 
merce, charts showing the trend of busi- 
ness conditions, reports issued, etc. 

American industries, their magnitude, 
methods, their human side of welfare 
work, their increase of production 
through modern machinery, etc., are to 
be shown in at least 25 films covering 
the manufacture of textiles and auto- 
mobiles, the story of asbestos and sul- 
phur and coal mining, which are being 
prepared under the direction of the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Interior and Com- 
merce departments. 

The exposition building will be two 
stories in height and of granite construc- 
tion. The upper floor will be devoted 
to reception rooms and the lower one 
to departmental exhibits. On one side 
of the United States building will be the 
French exhibit, and on the other those 
of Sweden and Spain. There will be 
approximately 5,000 square feet of gov- 
ernment exhibits. 

While a large number of manufactur- 
ers and exporters in the United States 
will be represented at the exposition, the 
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industrial exhibits will not be under the 
auspices or direction of the commission. 
They will be essentially private. The 
United States Exhibits, Inc., New York, 
is planning to construct a steel building 
containing 90,000 square feet of space, 
for which there will be a rental charge. 





SHIPPING AT MOBILE 

Mosite, Ata., Aug. 12.—Very little 
business is being carried on in the flour 
and grain markets in this section at this 
time. Rail strike conditions, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, have caused the de- 
pression, according to men in the trade, 
There is, however, a certain amount of 
activity in the immediate vicinity of 
Mobile, and dealers report that small 
sales have been steady in certain sec- 
tions. The export trade is very good, 
and indications point to a general revival 
in export flour and grain. 

General shipping conditions have not 
suffered much on account of strike con- 
ditions, There is a good movement of 
flour and grain to points in the Wind- 
ward Island and to Cuba. Page & Jones 
have increased their steamer service to 
Windward Island ports, and this fleet is 
responsible for a lar part of the 
movement of flour oy grain through 
Mobile. The Munson Lines are running 
on schedule, and each of their steamers 
takes a good amount of flour and yellow 
corn to Cuban ports. 

About the only serious interference 
with shipping as a result of the rail 
strike is the cancellation of the United 
Fruit Co. steamers in and out of Mobile. 
These vessels, about three each week, 
have been indefinitely canceled, follow- 
ing the inability of rail carriers to han- 
dle inbound banana cargoes. The fruit 
steamers usually carry a fair amount of 
flour and grain on the outbound voyage 
to Central American ports. 

Epmwonp A. Cuester. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 

State— ’22°°21 '20 °19 '18 '17 °16 °15 ‘14 ‘13 
Kansas .111 129143160102 45 98106176 S86 
Neb, .... 52 58 58 55 38 65 67 64 58 
Okla. .. 25 47 54 66 33 36 30 39 48 18 
Illinois.. 46 43 41 62 56 30 17 53 46 42 
Wash, .. 21 87 25 25 14 11 18 36 25 32 
Mo. .... 37 84 838 61 53 29 17 84 43 40 
Ohio ... 35 28 80 57 48 41 22 40 37 35 
Indiana,. 28 24 25 41 49 83 19 46 43 40 
Pennsy’a 25 24 22 25 26 24 26 25 24 22 


Texas .. 8 21 21 40 9 16 138 26 14 14 
Oregon.. 16 20 18 17 11 8 18 16 14 12 
Colo. ... 16 16 18 1410 8 7 9 6 4 
Michigan 14 14 15 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 
Idaho... 8 10 98 7 6 811 9 8 
Iowa ... 18 9 916 9 8 6 14 11 11 
CO sus OS £6 OF 8 FY 6€ tt tC 
N. York. 9 8 9 9 7 8 8 12 8 7 
Fe «soos HH 8 32 28 OO OS 8 Tl 1 
Md. ...- 9 8 10 9 11 11 10 10 13 8 
Me cscs V 8 CM HB 8 FS WH 18 X 
N. Car ‘.2 £ € .& & 2 YY F 
Tenn, 2 £2 & SB S 
Mont, 6 4 6 8 9 8 12 28 11 12 
W. Va. Ss &£€¢ 2 & 8&8 € & 8 8 
Utah . a a ae oe oe a ae oe 
N. Mex oe ‘ies = 2 2 & 2 8 8 

> a a. Fe 2 ££ @ & § & 2 8 
Georgia sf £2 ee & ee € 2 2 
ian 2 £2 2 & 2 8 8 8 8 
Mitac. © ££ &€ SES &@ eS 8 8 
S. Car, ease 2 & 8 8 8 
Minn. it OR ee ieee ce Ge es Ge ee 
Sein eS £ 2282 eo £€ 8 i Ss 
Arkansas 1 11 2 8 83 2 8 2 2 
Arizona... 1 11 21 £1#i1éi1éi41é4i1@é«4i2 
ssc tt hase ER E BF 
Others... 1 2 1 — i ore a 
Totals, “ 

U. S....542 587 611 760 565 413 480 674 685 524 


SPRING WHEAT 


State— '22 '21 20 '19 18 "17 '16 '15 ‘14 13 
N. D. ..103 73 80 63106 56 39152 S82 79 


S. D. ... 36 25 25 30 60 43 22 61 31 33 
Minn. .. 31 24 27 35 75 50 26 70 42 67 
Mont. .. 36 24 24.7 21 10 17 20 7 a 
Wash. .. 12 17 17 17 16 18 19 16 16 21 
Idaho... 16 17 16 13 18 9 7 7 5 6 
Colo. .. 77 7 6 6 6 4 4 5& & 
Oregon.. ee 8 ¢€ € © € 
ew ee 2 Bee gs 8 8 Ss 
eee.) © OB SB BD SD ay. we oe #8 
aw. & 2.2 2 Be & 2 3 : 
Mess 4 8 8 6 8 f 8 4 8 : 
ia 2 2 ee eS € & 2 ; 
Iowa... 2 1 3 6 18 6&6 8 5& 4 ; 
moe. 6 © £8 ee GD ES 
BR ss A ee A DB tarve 9g 9 
Gees © 8 8 2 BS 8 OS - ? 
Totals, 

U. S....263 208 222 208 356 224 156 352 206 240 


Totals, e 
all w’'t.805 795 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 764 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 
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BROKER’S AUTHORITY 

One dealing with another through a 
broker is chargeable with knowledge of 
limitations on the broker’s power to bind 
his principal. This trite principle of law 
was applied by the Kansas City court 
of appeals in a case which will interest 
the mill and grain trades generally. 

In this case—Fowler vs. Cobb, 232 S.W. 
1084—it appeared that defendant, a 
Texas grain dealer, authorized J. C. 
Robb, a Kansas City broker, to buy a 
carload of No. 3 mixed corn at $2.27 
from plaintiff. The confirmations cov- 
ered corn of this grade, without refer- 
ence to samples. 

Before arrival of the car, an invoice 
informed defendant that a car containing 
88,000 ibs or 1,571.24 bus of “mixed corn” 
had been shipped at $2.25. Defendant 
notified plaintiff of his refusal to ac- 
cept the shipment unless the delivery 
should be reduced to 1,000 bus, on the 
ground of excessive quantity, and on ar- 
rival plaintiff sold the corn on a declin- 
ing market and sued to recover the ex- 
cess of the invoice price to defendant. 

It developed that the corn tendered 
defendant was not of the grade specified 
in the contract, as was shown by a re- 
inspection at the time the shipment was 
made to defendant by plaintiff. But 
plaintiff claimed that the corn shipped 
corresponded to a sample exhibited to 
Robb, as defendant’s broker. This gave 
rise to the important question whether 
defendant was bound by the sample. 

The Kansas City court of appeals 
holds that defendant was not so bound. 
In the course of its opinion the court 
makes the following observations bear- 
ing on the limits of a broker’s authority 
to bind his customer: “In the case at 
bar it is not shown that Robb was the 
general agent of defendant, but that 
his authority was limited to the terms 
of the contract. In other words, Robb’s 
was a limited agency, and he had au- 
thority only to purchase the amount and 
grade of corn specified in the telegraphic 
order and contract. 

“The principal may make the authority 
of the agent as broad or narrow as he 
will. Any lawful limitations he may 
choose to impose upon the agent’s pow- 
ers, and not of a secret nature, will be 
binding upon third persons. And if the 
original authority is restricted and lim- 
ited, then such limitations form a part 
of the power itself, and third persons 
must know them at their peril. 

“The conclusion is warranted that, in 
purchasing No. 4 corn, Robb went be- 
yond his authority, and plaintiff com- 
pleted the contract with the agent at 
his own peril. We, therefore, hold that 
defendant is not bound by’ the sale. 

“Plaintiff's second point, to the effect 
that the act of the broker in purchasing 
corn by sample was the act of defend- 
ant, . . . was later waived by defend- 
ant, so that he is bound by the transac- 
tion. The position of plaintiff cannot 
he sustained that, because Robb had acted 
many times for defendant in the pur- 
chase of grain prior to this transaction, 
he was defendant’s agent generally. Said 
agent was not authorized to act in any 
other way than in strict conformity with 
the order and confirmation, and legally 
could not exceed the authority therein 
expressly conferred.” 

Apart from the question of broker’s 
authority, plaintiff seller sought to in- 
voke the general rule of law that where 
one party to a contract objects to the 
other party’s performance in some par- 
ticular regard he will not afterwards be 
Permitted to claim some independent 
ground for refusing to go on with the 
contract. Plaintiff's counsel took the 
Position that by refusing to accept deliv- 
ery of the corn on the sole ground that 
- excessive quantity had been shipped, 
lefendant was estopped afterwards to 
Justify the rejection on the ground of 
deficient quality. 
rule, Contention, however, was over- 

y the court of appeals on the 
ground that defendant did not know of 
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the quality of the corn when the ship- 
ment was rejected; the rejection being 
made before arrival of the corn, on the 
information disclosed by the invoice that 
an excessive quantity of corn had been 
put in transit. 

The court says on this phase of the 
case: “It must be concluded that de- 
fendant did not waive objection to the 
quality of the corn until he had knowl- 
edge that it was not of the grade or- 
dered. . A waiver implies an act 
which the party knows is leading a per- 
son, upon whom an obligation rests to 
perform some duty owing to that person, 
to believe it will not be required. The 
record in the instant case is silent as 
to any act of defendant that could pos- 
sibly lead plaintiff to believe that de- 
fendant would not require strict per- 
formance of the covenant as to the grade 
of corn.” 


INITIAL CARRIERS 


An important aspect of a common 
carrier’s liability as initial carrier of an 
interstate shipment, although one not 
often presented to the courts, was 
involved in the decision of the appellate 
division of the New York supreme court 
in the case of Schlitten vs. Hines, 186 
N.Y. Supp. 831. 

Plaintiff's assignors shipped goods un- 
der an order bill of lading from New 
York to Conyers, Ga., the freight goin 
by defendant’s steamer to Savannah oul 
thence by rail to destination. The con- 
tract buyers of the goods rejected the 
purchase money draft attached to the 
shipping documents, and the shippers di- 
rected defendant to return the shipment 
to them at Philadelphia, delivering the 
original bills of lading to defendant. 
The railroad delayed returning the goods 
to Savannah, and they were then missent 
to New York. Plaintiff then sued to re- 
cover damages from defendant on ac- 
count of the delay. Defendant resisted 
the suit on the ground that the initial 
carrier of the return shipment was the 
railroad company, for whose neglect de- 
fendant was not responsible. 

Holding that defendant was the ini- 
tial carrier, in the eyes of the law, and 
therefore liable under the Carmack 
amendment, the court says: 

“The defendant contended that its lia- 
bility as initial carrier under the original 
acceptance of the goods at New York 
City for Conyers, Ga., ended when they 
reached the place of destination and 
were refused by the purchasers at that 
place. Such undoubtedly is the law. It 
is also well settled that, upon the refusal 
of the purchaser to accept, the defendant 
was under no obligation under the origi- 
nal contract of carriage to Georgia to 
return the goods to the plaintiff, and 
that the defendant was entirely within 
its rights to merely advise the shipper of 
the fact and to await further instruc- 
tions. But if it be a fact that, after 
the nonacceptance of the goods by the 
purchaser in Georgia, the parties in ef- 
fect entered into a new contract for the 
reshipment of the goods, then the de- 
fendant would be deemed to be the ini- 
tial carrier from Georgia to Philadel- 
phia.... 

“Defendant claims that its actions were 
gratuitous, and in the nature of an ac- 
commodation to the shippers, in receiv- 
ing the original bills of lading, so that 
the goods might be readily obtained from 
the storage warehouse in Georgia, where 
they had been placed after the purchas- 
ers’ refusal to accept them. The deliv- 
ery of the indorsed original bills of lad- 
ing, entitling the holder to receive the 
goods, was tantamount to a constructive 
delivery of the goods to the defendant. 

“The circumstance that, when the new 
contract was made . for the return 
of the goods, the goods were at Conyers 
and not at Savannah, where defendant’s 
steamship was docked, is not controlling. 
Defendant had the right to make a con- 
tract for the carriage of the goods, not- 
withstanding that the starting point was 
elsewhere than along the line of its own 


route. A corporation, carrying over a 
portion of a continuous line of trans- 
portation, may contract to carry beyond 
the terminus of its own route, and may 
also contract to receive goods away from 
its terminus, to be transported to such 
terminus over the route of another car- 
rier, and to be forwarded over its route.” 


SECURING CLAIMS 


The opinion of the United States dis- 
trict court in the Alabama case of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., 266 Fed. 900, contains a 
statement of legal rules pertinent to 
phases of obtaining security for the pay- 
ment of indebtedness from debtors in 
shaky financial condition. 

In this case, the controversy centered 
about the validity of notes and mort- 
gages given by the insolvent baking com- 
pany to cover indebtedness for flour pur- 
chased from Connell & Baldwin, flour 
dealers. The baking company operated 
at Birmingham as the Magnolia Baking 
Co. until its property came under the 
control of the alien property custodian. 
That official sold the property to the 
Grocers’ Baking Co., which subsequently 
became bankrupt. 

Connell & Baldwin furnished flour to 
the new company, but on Sept. 11, 1919, 
insisted on delivery of notes, accept- 
ances and a mortgage to cover existing 
accounts and future sales of flour. Jan. 
16, 1920, the baking company was de- 
clared a bankrupt, and questions then 


arose as to the validity of the notes, etc., ° 


taken by the flour concern. The conclu- 
sions of the federal court on the more 
important points supporting the paper 
are as follows: 

A mortgage executed by the baking 
company’s manager was not invalid be- 
cause not given or authorized by the di- 
rectors. The Alabama statute, authoriz- 
ing directors to mortgage their corpora- 
tion’s personal property, does not pre- 
clude a mortgage by officers to whom the 
management of the company’s affairs 
may have been intrusted. 

“The evidence is convincing that the 
directors of the Grocers’ Baking Co. had 
committed the entire management and 
conduct of the affairs of the corporation 
to Shaw, and he had apparent authority 
to execute the first mortgage. However, 
if the mortgage was not authorized, it 
was subsequently ratified (1) by the for- 
mal resolutions adopted by the board of 
directors; (2) by the giving of the sec- 
ond mortgage, expressly approving the 
first; (3) by the acquiescence of the 
corporation in receiving and restraining 
the proceeds acquired under the first 
mortgage; and (4) by the failure to dis- 
affirm and to return such proceeds.” 

If not attended. with fraud or bad 
faith, a mortgage to secure future ad- 
vances of flour, other supplies, or money, 
is valid, although such purpose is not 
expressed on the face of the mortgage, 
excepting perhaps as against equities of 
subsequent purchasers from or mort- 
gagees of the mortgagor. 

he giving by a corporation of a 
mortgage to secure payment of a note 
for flour or other supplies already fur- 
nished and those to be furnished for the 
purpose of enabling the company to 
continue its operations does not consti- 
tute a fraudulent conveyance as to other 
creditors of the corporation. 

“It seems clear that the bankrupt and 
Connell & Baldwin did not intend to 
create a preference discountenanced by 
the law, but that the real purpose in giv- 
ing the notes and mortgages was to 
pay the running account for flour and 
other supplies furnished to the baking 
company, and to obtain additional sup- 
plies to keep the bakery business in op- 
eration. The director of the bankrupt 
and Connell & Baldwin believed, and 
had.apparent good reason to believe, that 
the concern would be tided over a tem- 
porary embarrassment, and would, by 
the advancement made by Connell & 
Baldwin, be able to continue business 
and preserve the estate. 

“Connell & Baldwin subtracted noth- 
ing from the assets of the estate when 
they took the papers from the baking 
company. On the contrary, they added 
to the estate, by furnishing flour, lard, 
etc., for its operation, in harmony with 
the major purpose of making the notes 
and mortgages. To constitute a prefer- 
ential transfer within the meaning of the 
bankruptcy act, there must be a parting 
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with the bankrupt’s property for the 
benefit of the creditor and a consequent 
diminution of the bankrupt’s estate. . . . 

“It may be true that there was in- 
cluded in these conveyances a _ large 
amount of the property of the bankrupt, 
but the transaction was in good faith, 
with a view of preserving the estate and 
enabling it to continue as a going con- 
cern and to meet its indebtedness. Such 
conveyances were valid at common law, 
from which this feature of the act was 
taken, and, while Congress in the bank- 
ruptcy act strikes down preferential con- 
veyances, where the party has good rea- 
son to believe that a preference is in- 
tended, Congress has not declared void- 
able merely preferential conveyances 
made in good faith, if the grantee, as 
in the present case, was ignorant of the 
insolvency of the grantor and had no 
reason to believe that a preference was 
intended. . . . 

“The notes and mortgages were given 
in part as payment on a running ac- 
count for supplies furnished and to be 
furnished to the bakery to keep it in 
operation. Payments on a running ac- 
count, where new sales succceed pay- 
ments, and the net result is to increase 
the value of the estate, do not constitute 
preferential transfers.” 


MODIFYING CONTRACTS 


Where an existing contract for the 
sale of goods is modified or canceled by 
mutual agreement evidenced by an ex- 
change of letters, the modification or 
cancellation becomes effective only from 
the date on which the letter consummat- 
ing such agreement is mailed, holds the 
Georgia court of appeals in the case of 
Emerick Candy Co. vs. C. E. Newton & 
Bro., 108 S.E. 831. 

Defendants contracted to buy goods 
from plaintiff for semimonthly ship- 
ments. Before plaintiff made the first 
shipment, defendants wrote a letter re- 
questing discontinuance of shipments, 
but this letter was not received until after 
the shipment had been made. On re- 
ceipt of the letter, plaintiff replied that 
defendants’ order had been canceled as 
requested. Afterwards the shipment ar- 
rived, and defendants accepted it, but 
wrote plaintiff that the same was being 
held subject to plaintiff’s order. 

The court holds that the modification 
or cancellation of the contract did not 
become effective until plaintiff had 
mailed its letter agreeing to cancel, and 
that, the first shipment having been pre- 
viously made to defendants and they 
having accepted it, they were bound to 
pay for it. 


PHASES OF LEASES 


The suit of Lewis vs. Welch Wholesale 
Flour & Feed Co., 111 S.E. 158, lately 
before the West Virginia supreme court 
of appeals, involved plaintiffs right to 
oust defendant from leased premises. It 
appeared that defendant had occupied 
the premises as tenant, and refused to va- 
cate on a lease being executed by the 
landlord to the plaintiff. The court holds 
that, in the absence of any showing on 
defendant’s part of a lease for a definite 
period, it must be assumed that it was 
merely a tenant for an indefinite term, 
terminable by the landlord on reasonable 
notice. It is also decided that execution 
of a lease for a stated term to plaintiff 
revoked defendant’s tenancy, and that 
either the landlord or the plaintiff could 
maintain legal proceedings to recover 
possession of the premises. 


GOVERN MENTAL EMBARGOES 


It is a general rule that, where per- 
formance of a contract to sell and deliv- 
er goods is suspended by an official act 
of the government for a material length 
of time, execution of the contract is en- 
tirely excused, holds the United States 
district court for the eastern district of 


_ New York in the case of P. N. Gray & 


Co. vs. Cavalliotis, 276 Fed. 565. And 
it is added: 

“A government embargo placed upon 
the exportation of a commodity would be 
a defense to an action upon the contract 
involving the commodity. . . . But this 
relates to embargo or governmental in- 
terference by the government of the 
country in which the contract was made 
and in which it was to be performed. 
Foreign embargoes are ordinarily not an 
excuse for nonperformance.” 


A. L. H. Street. 
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GRAIN QUOTATIONS AND 
THE TICKER 


(Continued from page 704.) 


In operation, the tickers are con- 
trolled by a transmitter, which in turn 
is controlled by the keyboard operator, 
the action of all three Sete practically 
simultaneous, The transmitter has an 
arrangement of segments, each of which 
corresponds to a certain key on the cen- 
tral keyboard. The tickers also have 
revolving type wheels containing the same 
letters and numerals as those on the key- 
board. 

Perfect synchronism exists between the 
keyboard, the segments on the transmit- 
ter, and the type wheels of the tickers. 
When the keyboard operator presses a 
certain key on the keyboard, the trans- 
mitter, on reaching the segment corre- 
sponding to the key depressed, imme- 
diately stops and sends over the line the 
necessary number of pulsations to make 
the type wheel of the ticker revolve in 
unison with it. The same action causes 
a platen in the ticker to rise and press 
the tape against the type wheel, with 
the result that the proper character is 
instantly impressed upon the paper. 

Any number of circuits with tickers 
are thus operated, causing all tapes to 
be printed alike. The speed of the ticker 
is just twice that of the Morse sender. 
As an illustration, “May Wheat 1.254%” 
by Morse telegraph requires twenty- 
eight contacts, while the ticker keyboard 
operator needs to make only seven con- 
tacts on his keyboard. The printing 
telegraph can reproduce on the tape 
double the number of quotations that 
the fastest Morse telegrapher can send. 

In keeping with the spirit of the times, 
the Board of Trade recently made ar- 
rangements to distribute its quotations 
and market news of importance by radio, 
an epoch marking innovation in the dis- 
semination of such information which it 
is believed will be the means of bringing 
the market still closer to producers, 
dealers, and handlers of grain. The 
opening quotations are sent out at half- 
past nine in the forenoon, and are fol- 
lowed by current quotations and news 
every half hour thereafter up to and in- 
cluding the close at a quarter past one. 

In addition to transmitting its quota- 
tions to every part of the country in the 
ways described, the Board of Trade also 
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Receiving Slips with Written Quotations to Be Transmitted by Wire 


makes use of a special ticker service 
devoted to the dissemination of news, 
statistics, and other valuable informa- 
tion. This information is distributed by 
the Illinois Telegraph News Company 
over the so-called “Broad-tape ticker,” 
an electrically operated instrument which 
is an important factor in the marketing 
of grain and provisions. The transmitter 
of this device consists of a mechanism 


with a keyboard like that of a typewrit- 
er, and in operation works on the same 
principle as the keyboard of the quota- 
tion ticker. 

The tickers receiving this service, which 
are located in practically all commission 
houses and on the exchange floor, are 
connected by wire to the transmitter, 
and print instantly, on a roll of tape 
about six inches wide, all news that is 














In the Board of Trade’s Radio Receiving Department 


transmitted by the operator. Market 
news and periodical quotations from all 
foreign countries as well as domestic 
markets are gathered and distributed 
over these tickers. The trade watclies 
the news tickers very closely, and is post- 
ed up to the minute on all important de- 
velopments and general price changes in 
the markets of the world. 

Among the features of this ticker 
service is the rapid broadcasting of news 
to small country towns throughout the 
states via the private wire systems. Com- 
mission houses with private wire systems 
reaching all parts of the country have 
these tickers in their telegraph offices, 
and relay the news, as fast as printed, to 
their branch offices. Thus a news item of 
importance is flashed throughout thie 
country within a few minutes after its 
publication on the ticker tape. Small 
town newspapers depend on the branch 
offices of the Chicago commission houses 
for the most of their commercial news. 
The United States Bureau of Markcts 
also uses this ticker service for the (is- 
tribution of its live stock market reports, 
and recognizes the system as a rapid and 
inexpensive way of publishing its reports 
almost simultaneously throughout the 
country. 

The Chicago market is the nerve cvn- 
ter of the grain trade, and here are re- 
flected worldwide conditions as regis 
growing crops and the movement «nd 
consumption of crops. Through a won- 
derful system of news gathering, nees- 
sitating the co-operation of thousands 
of correspondents and agents, mem)rs 
of the Board of Trade are able to keep 
in close touch with all influences such is 
are bound to affect the grain trade, «nd 
thus prices are kept upon a world’s basis 
and are not strictly subject to local con- 
ditions. It is very largely due to the 
initiative of the Board of Trade ‘hat 
buyers and sellers of grain have alwiys 
at their disposal a body of statistical in- 
formation more general, more varied «n¢ 
more: exact than that available concern 
ing any other article of commerce. — 

At an enormous expense the board col- 
lects data of the world’s receipts and 
shipments, stocks in hand at all the pri- 
mary markets, the visible supply in store 
and afloat, the quantities involved in the 
export.and import movements, the qual- 
ity of incoming cargoes, the number of 
cars of all varieties, and other informa- 
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tion of vital importance regarding grain, 
provisions, seeds and forage crops. This 
valuable service is really performed for 
the general public as much as for the 
members of the Board of Trade. Every 
effort is made to facilitate the prompt 
diffusion of the facts obtained, and this 
information, with absolutely no restric- 
tions, is sent broadcast for the benefit 
of producer and consumer, buyer and 
seller, alike. 

The value of the prompt and elaborate 
collection of trade information furnished 
by the Board of Trade is manifold. In 
the first place, it makes possible the dis- 
counting of the future, ie., it enables 
dealers and speculators to exercise their 
best judgment at once in the form of 
actual transactions, and thus to reflect 
this current information in the quota- 
tions long before it would otherwise be 
impressed upon the general public. For 
example, the effect of a short or bumper 
crop upon prices is reflected, that is, 
discounted, weeks in advance. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
ricullure publishes monthly elaborate 
crop reports which are given the widest 
circulation, but it generally happens that 
these reports cause scarcely a ripple in 
the market. Dealers have ascertained the 
condition of the crop long in advance 
of the government’s report, and when the 
good or bad news becomes common prop- 
erty its effect is apparently lost. The 
news has already been discounted, and 
the market has already gradually ad- 
Justed itself to a lower or higher level 
In accordance with the gradual improve- 
ment or deterioration of crop conditions. 

In the second place, this information 
steadies prices. The daily discounting of 
current events makes unnecessary a sud- 
den rise or decline in price upon the wide 
publication of events which have been 
slowly developing. An elaborate statisti- 
cal compilation of prices covering a pe- 
tiod of forty years, issued some years 
ago by the United States Industrial Com- 
mission, one half of this period antedat- 
ing dealings on grain exchanges and the 
other half following the introduction of 
such exchanges, shows clearly that the 
fluctuation in the price which the farm- 
er received for his grain was not nearly 
So great during the twenty years when 
exchanges were in operation as it was 
prior to the existence of grain exchanges. 

Without the statistical service fur- 
nished by the Board of Trade, which 
makes possible the immediate discount- 
ing of information, the farmer would 


find himself in a most defenseless posi- 
tion, unable to know the fair value of his 
crop from day to day, because transac- 
tions, if private, would not be recorded, 
might be designed to mislead, and cer- 
tainly would not be representative of the 
general judgment. He could be easily 
misled by unscrupulous counselors into 
selling his produce far below its fair 
value. 

Today, however, every newspaper of 
any importance in the country gives 
daily quotations for the preceding day, 


and the holder of grain cannot be de- 
ceived as to the price. These quotations 
reflect the average combined judgments 
of many minds, which are given concrete 
expression in actual transactions on the 
floor of the Board of Trade. 

The information disseminated by the 
Board of Trade also helps to regulate 
the rate at which the year’s crop is con- 
sumed. It has already been pointed out 
that this information includes the “visible 
supply” on hand, which may be defined 
as representing all grain which is stored 
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in warehouses, elevators, cars or boats, 
and which is available for purchase. It 
is a well-recognized fact that the ex- 
change quotations for contracts which 
call for future delivery in the new crop 
months depend not entirely on the pros- 
pects of the new crop, but are vitally 
influenced by the smallness or largeness, 
compared with previous years, of the old 
crop yet unsold, as reflected by the vis- 
ible supply, or by statistics relating to 
holdings which have not yet left the 
producers’ hands. 

The Board of Trade periodically pub- 
lishes visible supply tables covering all 
holdings of grain. Such tables not only 
enable prospective purchasers to know 
just where they may look for market- 
able grain, but also make it possible for 
dealers to judge the amount of available 
grain in the market throughout the 
country; and, when viewed in connection 
with similar statistics of former years, 
will serve as guides in determining price, 
and by doing this exert an effective in- 
fluence in regulating consumption. 

If the visible supply, considered in 
connection with the known stocks of 
grain still in the farmers’ hands, is un- 
usually low as compared with the same 
supply a year ago, it is likely, under nor- 
mal conditions, that the price will be bid 
up and consumption decrease, and if un- 
usually high it may be expected that 
prices will decline and consumption in- 
crease. 

There is no business so important to 
the general welfare as that of grain and 
provisions—the world’s foodstuffs. No 
other kind of business is conducted more 
openly, and so directly with reference to 
the common welfare. No other kind of 
business is more free from restraint of 
trade. It has no monopolistic feature 
whatever, and permits the unhindered 
play of the forces of competition. 

The volume and value of the chief 
grain crops of the West fix rates of in- 
terest, and determine to a large extent 
rates of transportation and the volume 
of interstate commerce; they measure 
the extent of credits given by merchants 
and bankers, and place a proper value on 
all kinds of collaterals; in fact, directly 
and indirectly, the crops of the Missis- 
sippi valley affect every financial interest 
from one end of the country to the other. 
In this constant and vital relationship 
the Chicago Board of Trade occupies 
a conspicuous and useful position. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The sale of imported flour has been 
within a narrow compass during the past 
week, practically the whole demand be- 
ing for spot or near at hand parcels for 
which the seller can give the steamer’s 
name. In the case of some well-known 
brands there has been a fair demand, 
but the trade for more distant parcels, 
even for first half August seaboard, is 
exceedingly quiet. There seems to be a 
definite feeling in the trade that prices 
for shipment should come lower, owing 
to the good prospects for a bountiful 
supply of spring wheat, following rea- 
sonable supplies of winter wheat, which 
has now been harvested. 

Doubtless prices would have come down 
before this if the movement of wheat 
had not been so greatly curtailed by the 
railway strike in the United States, but 
from the present appearance of the situ- 
ation as regards supply and demand, 
these anticipations will not be realized. 
We on this side are only beginning to 
feel the effect of the strike, and unless 
it is settled soon, prices for near at hand 
parcels of wheat will be maintained at 
their present high level, and flour from 
the United States should of necessity 
follow suit, owing to the strong cash 
wheat position. 

The town millers have advanced their 
prices 1s per sack, and while the scarcity 
of milling wheat continues there is little 
likelihood of their reducing their prices 
again. The baking trade is still pursuing 
a hand-to-mouth policy in the main, but 
some of the prominent factors speak 
much more cheerily of the outlook, as 
deliveries have improved considerably. 

There have again been very heavy ar- 
rivals of Australian flour during the past 
week, which, coming as they do on an 
already overstocked market, make sales 
difficult and create an easier tendency 
in prices. At the low figures much in- 
terest is being shown, for Australian is 
quite the cheapest flour on the market, 
and if wheat prices continue at their 
present level it will pay the home millers 
to buy Australian flour and mix. As 
bran and middlings are in poor demand 
at very unremunerative prices, the propo- 
sition from their point of view has its at- 
traction, notwithstanding the improve- 
ment in the wheat crop prospects of this 
country. 

FLOUR PRICES 


Mill prices have varied a good deal, 
and although for the week one may say 
that cables from the United States and 
Canada are unchanged, yet lower prices 
have been put through, the difference 
being as much as Is in some cases. Spot 
values have not changed during the week, 
which points to our having got out of 
the rut for the present, and it is hoped 
that the cheap resellers are finished with. 

Some Canadian export patents of me- 
dium quality are 41s 3d, c.i.f., after be- 
ing offered by the mills at 40s 6d, with 
secondhand sellers at 39s, c.i.f., while 
others of similar quality are 38s 6d, after 
being on offer at 37s 9d, cif. Better 
quality is offered at 41@42s, c.if., and 
selling near at hand, vessel named. Of 
forward business there is none. 

Minneapolis export patents come at 
43s 6d, c.i.f., which is above the level 


of buyers’ ideas, 42s 6d, c.i.f., having 
been taken. Minneapolis low grade has 
been offered at 25s 6d, at which there 
has been a small demand. Kansas pat- 
ents are out of line at 42s, c.if., but 
clears from Kansas at 34s, c.i.f., are not 
unattractive. 

Australian flour is heavy, parcels near 
at hand and in dock being offered at 
36s, c.i.f., without finding buyers, 35s 6d 
being the utmost value for the moment, 
although, for shipment, over this price 
would have to be paid. Argentine low 
grade is offered, afloat, at 24s 414d, c.i-f., 
and for shipment at the same price, be- 
ng soeree on the week. 

inglish country flour (straights) is 
dearer, at 39s 6d@40s 6d, according to 
quality, which is equal to 3s less c.i.f. 
London milled flour is 1s up at 44s, ex- 
mill, for straight run grade. This is 
equal to 40s 6d, c.i.f., but it must be 
understood that this is the official price 
as published in the trade papers under 
authority, and it does not mean that this 
is the lowest price at which the mills will 
sell. 

Flour arrivals have been heavy, prin- 
cipally Australian. ‘hey are, in sacks of 
280 Ibs: United States (Atlantic), 1,388; 
Canadian, 9,375; Pacific, 6,775; Austra- 
lian, 42,150; Continent, 250; Argentine, 
6,696. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports of flour 
into London Susien the week ending 
July 28, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 

From Montreal per ss. Vitellia— 


Faupel’s Im- Stupendous .... 1,000 
perial ....0% 250 Front Line .... 3,000 
Our Best ...... 600 AVOCA ...c-000% 1,500 
Elsinor .......- 250 Pride of Can- 
Colonial ....... 2,000 BAR .cccccccce 500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Mahopac— 
Quaker Patent.. 1,000 Quaker City .... 500 
From Baltimore per ss. Feliciania— 
Strong Bakers ...cccccccsccccccccccces 497 
From New Orleans per ss. Salacla— 
Prize BlOOM ...ccccccccccccccccccccece 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Bolingbroke— 
Royal City ..... 1,000 Faupel’s Best... 500 
Daily Bread ...1,000 Golden Lion ... 2,000 
From New York per ss. Vardulia— 
APMBTON 2 nc cccccvsccccceccvcecsecece 3,000 
From Montreal per ss. Bosworth— 
National ....... 5600 Faupel’s Best .. 250 
Daily Bread ... 1,000 Silver Lining... 250 
Our Best ...... 500 Front Line ..... 500 
Faupel’s Im- DIGER carccaies 500 
proved ...... 250 Our Best....... 500 


WHEAT PRICES 


After some fluctuation, wheat prices 
show but little change on the week, al- 
though the market is noone today. No. 
1 northern Manitoba, July, has been sold 
at 57s 71d, c.it., and August at 57s, 
cif. Distant shipment, however, comes 
at quite a big discount, October-Novem- 
ber shipment being on offer at 51s 6d. No. 
3 northern Manitoba for July-August 
at 53s, sellers, after 52s 6d, c.i.f., paid. 
No. 2 hard winter, July, 51s, sellers, but 
for July-August 48s 3d, c.i.f., sellers. 
Australian parcels are offered at 53s, 
c.i.f., with business done. Argentine 
Rosafe, 6314, lbs, is offered at 52s 9d, 
c.i.f., but buyers will not entertain busi- 
ness unless at 6d less. 


MILLFEED 
Business has been very slow, particu- 
larly in the imported article, holders hav- 
ing purchased for their usual trade, 
which has not materialized. The London 
manufacture is, however, dearer on ac- 
count of short supply. London milled 
bran is £6 5s@£6 7s 6d. Middlings, 
£8 5s. Plate pollard afloat, £6 5s, buy- 
ers, while for July-August shipment £6 
10s is asked. There have been offers of 
continental middlings at £8 10s, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Demand slow, and prices given are 
nominal, in the absence of any real de- 


mand. Stocks of Scotch manufacture 
are very small, every one waiting for 
the new crop. Midlothian is about 57s 
6d and Aberdeen 51s 6d, ex-granary, 
both per 280 lbs. There has been an 
easier tendency in American offers, and 
business might be possible at 41s, c.i.f., 
but there is really no demand. American 
rolled oats could possibly be purchased 
at 43s. 
A FOOD EXHIBITION 

A food exhibition, to be held in Lon- 
don, at the Olympia, Sept. 6-26, is 
claimed to be the largest affair of this 
kind ever organized. Demonstrations will 
be given to visitors as to how their daily 
food is grown, prepared for the market, 
distributed to the home and transformed 
into appetizing dishes. One of the at- 
tractions will be an English farm, made 
to look as real as possible and complete 
in every detail. Some of the British 
dominions are sending displays, but 
America is not mentioned as taking any 
part in the exhibition. 

THE RUSSIAN FAMINE 

According to Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
chairman of one of the relief committees, 
the outlook in Russia is decidedly bright- 
er. In certain parts the famine will con- 
tinue very acute, but on the whole the 
crop prospects are favorable, and al- 
though the area sown is far below nor- 
mal there is the promise of a splendid 
yield. The only trouble is that the peas- 
ants will in all likelihood be deprived of 
their stocks to a considerable extent by 
government requisitions for the feeding 
of the town folk. 


THE HOLIDAY EXODUS 


In spite of the efforts of the railway 
companies and the borough councils of 
the various resorts to induce people to 
take their holidays early in the summer, 
August remains the popular month for 
that purpose. June is the ideal month, 
for the countryside is then at its best, 
fresh and abounding in flowering trees 
and wild flowers, the air full of the songs 
of birds and the days at their longest. 
The real reason for the popularity of 
August lies with the children, for they 
are not freed from their school duties 
until the last week of July, and the sea- 
side holiday must be arranged accord- 
ingly. 

Throughout the coming week London 
will continue to empty itself, and at the 
end of next week every one who has the 
money to spare will trail off into rural 
surroundings to spend the August bank 
holiday. This always falls on the first 
Monday in August, and is generally ex- 
tended by the Saturday previous and the 
following Tuesday, if not by the whole 
week, Many manufacturing firms shut 
down entirely during that week in order 
to give their whole staff a vacation, and 
it is very much an “off” week in all 
branches of business. It is the last pub- 
lic holiday of the year, the next break 
in the daily round being Christmas. So 
far there has been very little real sum- 
mer in England this year, but the ba- 
rometer promises better things and bids 
fair to give the teeming thousands of 
holiday makers a sun bath and the 
sight of blue skies. 


SCOTLAND 


The holiday spirit still pervades the 
market here, and is encouraged by a 
disposition to await developments in re- 
gard to the new crop. Wheat is on a 
dearer basis than flour. No one will buy 
wheat forward at the moment, with the 
result that holders on passage are asking 
a premium. 

Freights have fallen much of late. 
Australian wheat can be shipped here for 
37s 6d per ton, a drop from 45s. The 


new level is only 2s 6d per ton above the 
pre-war level. With the costs of running 
a ship still relatively high, traders believe 
that the freight market is at its lowest, 
and that any further change will be up- 
ward, Atlantic freights are down to the 
extent of 15c per 100 lbs on American 
bottoms and 20c on British bottoms. 

Kansas new crop top patents are quot- 
ed at 41@43s, c.i.f., and first clears at 
35s. American winters are offered at 39 
@40s for July-August shipment, while 
Canadian winters are about 36s, c.i.f. 
Manitobas on spot are held at 40s for 
good grades and 38s 6d@39s for export 
patents. Forward lots of good grades 
are about 41s, c.i.f. Home millers’ quo- 
tations on the same basis are: top Mani- 
tobas, 40@42s; ordinary grades, 39(@ 40s; 
top winters, 42@43s. Australian flour is 
about 37s 6d, c.i.f., on spot, and 36s for 
August shipment. 

Sonseaiy speaking, the trade declines 
to buy, possibly on account of strike dan- 
gers in America, and also a feeling that 
things have not yet touched bottom. Bak- 
ers are dreading a fall, and with the 
knowledge that the price of their bread 
may have to be reduced shortly they are 
leaving it to the importer to buy for- 
ward. The baker’s hope is to buy on pas- 
sage or on spot. The same idea governs 
the wheat position. Millers are not sup- 
porting the importers to any extent. For 
near at hand Manitoba wheat both 1.on- 
don and Liverpool appear to be ready to 
pay Is 6d per qr more than Glasgow. 
Not much has yet been done with Ameri- 
can new crop wheat. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


Whether the price of bread is about to 
come down is again being considered. 
There is only one price for bread in the 
Glasgow area, though there are many 
qualities. It is obvious, from the run on 
third grade flours, that many bakers are 
not playing the game, but are charging 
the same price as those who have atteinpt- 
ed honestly to return to pre-war quality 
in their output. Under the circumstances 
it is natural that some people should be 
looking for a break in the policy of main- 
taining a uniform price for bread. In 
tea bread and smalls the outlook for low- 
er prices is more definite, but the trade 
is holding as long as possible to present 
levels. 

Importers of flour, if all were known, 
would probably be found to have stood 
the brunt of the bakers’ strike in Glasgow. 
They took all the risks of maintaining 
flour supplies at a time when the baker 
was not interested. It would not he a 
surprise if many flour importers found 
the past six months an_ unprofitable 
period. An example of what has been 
happening is that Australian flour bought 
at 41s@4ls 6d, c.i.f., sold this week ex- 
quay in Glasgow at 39s. This is equiva- 
lent to 36s 6d, c.i.f., which shows the loss 
borne by the seller. 

The contention of flour traders is that 
the bakers who bought that stuff should 
be prepared to share the benefits of their 
bargain with the public. In the morning 
roll trade, which is often a cash business 
over the counter, it is stated that some 
small bakers are making a profit on this 
output of from 30 to 40 per cent. One 
is selling 7,000 rolls each morning at three 
for 2d, and it is calculated that his income 
will run to £2,000 per year. 


LIVERPOOL 


Demand for wheat the past week was 
on a good scale, and millers have been 
buying freely, especially for near ship- 
ment, chiefly owing to the continuation of 
the railway strike in America and the 
fear that supplies of new wheat might 
be held up. The last few days there has 
been a considerable drop in the prices 
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from America, but the Liverpool market 
has held steady, and is up about 6d per 
qr. The Liverpool graded wheat futures 
have ruled steady, with an upward tend- 
ency, and are quoted at 11s 214d per ctl, 


compared with 10s 111d last week for 


July delivery. 

Inquiries for Manitoba export patents 
are quite good, seaboard shipment for 
July being quoted at 38s, c.if., but de- 
mand on spot has eased off considerably, 
and 42s is asked without meeting with 
any inquiry. Bids of 37s, c.i.f., were 
made for American soft winter patents 
for first half August, seaboard shipment, 
but mills are firm at 37s 6d, and show 
no signs of coming lower. Australian 
patents are in very slow demand, despite 
the cheapness of offers. There have been 
large arrivals of this flour lately in Liv- 
erpool, and part of it has been sold at 
35s 6d, c.i.f., but Liverpool is not a good 
center for Australian patents. The de- 
mand for Kansas patents has eased some- 
what, and the price is unchanged at about 
42s, c.i.f., for first half August. 

There is nothing fresh to say of home 
milled flour, and millers report a quiet 
but sure demand. Reports from the Mid- 
lands, especially, confirm the excellent 
quality turned out by the home mills, 
and there is no doubt that the average is 
now much more dependable than Mani- 
toba export patents, which of late have 
become quite variable. Official prices are 
unchanged from last week’s quotation and 
are as follows: patents, 46s; straight run, 
44s; bakers, 42s. 

American second clears are offered for 
August shipment at 24s 9d; 24s 3d has 
been freely bid, but mills are very firm 
and not much business has resulted, nor 
is it likely to while Argentine low grade 
can be bought at £9 10s per ton, c.i.f., 
for August shipment. Even at this price 
there is very little inquiry, and several 
of the largest buyers of this kind of flour 
are well stocked for several weeks ahead. 


FEED 
American linseed cake firmer, and is 
quoted at £12 7s 6d@£12 10s. Bids of 
£12 12s 6d were made for linseed meal, 
but shippers were firm at £13, and this 
has stopped business for the moment. 
Combined 50 per cent cottonseed meal, 
which a few days ago was quoted at £12 
5s, c.if., for August shipment, sold on 
this market yesterday as low as £10 12s 
6d, c.i.f. Mill offals are meeting with a 
fair demand, the call ‘for bran having 
been quite good of late for export. 
Thirds are quoted at £8 10s and bran at 
about £6 5s@£6 10s, ex-store. 


IRELAND 

The flour trade is still dragging along, 
especially in the north of Ireland. Im- 
porters’ opinions vary almost as much as 
the demand as to what the future is going 
to be. This uncertainty, however, is not 
confined to this side, as cables continue 
to vary widely in prices, and no two mill- 
ers offering the same class of flour seem 
to take the same view as: to its value. 
This has been one of thé outstanding 
features of the trade during the past sea- 
son, and refers particularly to Canadian 
mill offers. 

It is not easy to get any information 
either as to prices or demand from Dub- 
lin and the south of Ireland, as communi- 
cation is mostly cut off, out in the present 
state of the situation in those districts it 
will hardly be expected that importers 
will be in a mood for making any attempt 
to buy flour for shipment. As far as 
Belfast and the north are concerned, im- 
porters are mostly confined to their own 
area, The boycott still exists, and it is 
dificult for Irish importers in the north 
to send any goods outside their own area, 
the result being that competition was 
hever as keen, nor business so difficult. 

Retailers are making the most of their 
opportunities, and between English and 
Scotch millers and importers, who offer 
flour freely in this market, and the Irish 
millers and importers, bakers and retail- 
ers in general hold the upper hand, and 
are able to pick out anxious, weak hold- 
ers, with the result that the margin on 
flour is almost negligible, even on new 
business worked on mills’ cables. 

In soft winters some business has been 
done, but in order to effect sales as low 
as 37s, net, cif. Belfast, has been ac- 
cepted in one or two instances for well- 

hown popular brands. Most millers 
Were offering their flour on a basis of 
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37s 64@38s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, accord- 
ing to the miller’s idea and the standard 
of the flour. 

Local millers are not willing to sell the 
very cheapest flours under 42s, net, c.i.f., 
for prompt or near delivery, though it is 
reported that one or two of the largest 
English millers are endeavoring to meet 
competition by offering on a basis which 
would be equal to the Ainerican quotation 
of 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. The delivery 
of this cheap flour is regulated to begin 
just about the time the cheap American 
lots would come in. In other words, if 
the retailer holds up the price of cheap 
American, the English miller puts himself 
in a position to reply: “There is nothing 
in that; we are sellers at the same price 
for that delivery,” which sometimes has 
the desired effect of making the buyer 
postpone his buying, and which is all in 
favor of the home manufacturer. 

Manitoba flours have been conspicuous 
by the reasonable prices which have been 
accepted for high grade short patents. 
For one or two of the very highest class 
42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, was taken for 
shipment, and this for one flour in par- 
ticular which is looked on as possibly the 
highest grade coming from the other side. 
Most of the flour offered at this price 
was Snapped up at once. 

On the other hand, most of the ordi- 
nary export patent grades have been out 
of line compared with the short patents, 
for as high as 40s has been asked for some 
well-known brands, and even near bids in 
some instances were refused for ship- 
ment. At the same time 39s, net, c.i.f., 
has been quoted by some mills, but the 
flours offered were not the ordinary well- 
known qualities of export patents. Min- 
neapolis flours have hardly been as good 
value as the fine Manitobas, and have 
doubtless been overshadowed by the low 
prices taken for the latter. For ship- 
ment about 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, is the 
price indicated. 

Australian flours have been very weak, 
and it would have been possible to buy 
some of the well-known brands arriving 
on the basis of about 40s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. Needless to say, these flours are 
losing the importers a lot of money, and 
it is evident that far more was bought 
than the general trade had any idea of. 
It is now beginning to arrive in quantity, 
and is a drug in the market. Irish im- 
porters, however, mostly avoided it, not 
liking the far off position, as allowing 
too much time for a serious drop such as 
has actually taken place, and the flour 
offered by importers here is mostly o 
behalf of cross-channel buyers. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has maintained its demand, no 
doubt due to the chilly weather experi- 
enced here. This has depleted the stocks 
of Irish, and millers are able to get for 
good rolled of the finest quality, quoting 
on an American basis, equal to 50s per 
280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and for me- 
dium about 46s. 

Foreign prices are a shade easier, and 
American has been worked at 41s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for prompt and 
August seaboard. Canadian quotations 
were a little dearer, and millers refused 
to accept under 42s. The limited supply 
of Irish is causing a better demand for 
American, and importers should have a 
good turn, for it will be some time before 
new Irish oats will be available. 

FEED 

Home millers are selling the best bran 
at £9 per ton, and ordinary small red 
at £8. Demand is a little quieter, though 
stocks are small and the output very 
much reduced. 

There has been a brisk trade for feed- 
ingstuffs. Flaked corn is selling in Bel- 
fast at £9 5s per ton, and Indian meal 
at £11 10s. Consumers show more inter- 
est in linseed cake, which is offered at £14 
per ton, delivered, but importers are not 
keen to buy for shipment on the present 
basis of about £13, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
Cotton cakes are very firm and demand 
good at £13 per ton, delivered. 





Coffee is held responsible for the wave 
of prosperity now sweeping Costa Rica. 
High London offers have practically 
wiped out all of the last crop left in the 
country, and have so affected the distri- 
bution of the coffee that considerable 
amounts already shipped to New York 
have been diverted to the English port. 
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Conditions in Ireland are interestingly 
described in a letter to the home staff of 
The Northwestern Miller written by L. 
F. Broekman of the London agency of 
the same publication: “I very much en- 
joyed my visit to Ireland in spite of its 
being such a turbulent country,” the let- 
ter reads. “I stayed some five miles 
from Belfast, in County Down, on the 
south side of the Lough, and on one or 
two occasions I heard some ominous 
sounds coming from the direction of 
Belfast as if they were busy shooting, 
but no serious shooting affray occurred 
while I was there. The precautions tak- 
en to prevent attacks and to cope with 
the gunmen are very interesting but it is 
very sad that they are necessary. It is 
quite a common sight to find policemen 
on sentry with loaded rifles, while 
armoured cars patrol the city. At cer- 
tain points there are soldiers wearing 
steel helmets and holding rifles, and 
many of the tramcars are covered with 
bullet-proof netting. 

“Curfew is at 11 p.m. when every one 
must be in their house—within walls—or 
else they are liable to arrest. After this 
hour the roads are patroled by police 
in lorries, armed with rifles, and any 
stragglers are overtaken and hauled into 
the lorries and taken into Belfast, lodged 
in prison and the next morning are taken 
into court and heavily fined. Quite an 
unearthly quietness pervades the whole 
place after 11 p.m., the only sounds to 
be heard being made by the police on 
their rounds. 

“The possibility of straying into some 
shooting affray inadvertently and having 
a stray bullet enter you instead of the 
person it was meant for is certainly 
nerve-racking to the citizens of Belfast, 
and anything like the sound of a gun 
makes one look round nervously and 
prepare for flight, but on the whole 
people are very unconcerned and go 
about their business, do their shopping 
and surround the shop windows much as 
if they had never heard a gun or seen 
a gunman. They have become accus- 
tomed to the danger to a large extent 
just as is common with most human 
beings under similar circumstances. 

“Another thing the people have to sub- 
mit to is to be searched by the police. 
They will stop a man in the middle of 
the street and search him, and all motor 
cars and other vehicles are stopped at 
certain points, by barriers across the 
road, to show licenses, answer questions 
and submit to searching if the police so 
elect. The police are armed with rifles 
and any one who fails to halt when told 
to is promptly fired at. 

“In spite of these ‘trifles’ one can 
motor, cycle or walk about the country 
without any fear, the only persons who 
need feel any alarm being cabinet minis- 
ters or other prominent men and any 
poor creature who for some reason or 
other is a marked man, having offended 
either the Sinn Fein element or the 
Protestants.” 

* * 

Robert Edgren, in the New York World, 
says that if Jack Johnson had been a 
clean-living and sportsmanlike fighter 
like little George Dixon, Joe Gans, Joe 
Walcott, Sam Langford, the great heart- 
ed Peter Jackson, or the jovial big Bob 
Armstrong, there never would have been 
any “race trouble” caused by mixed 
matches. 

The article reviewing the unsportsman- 
like career of Jack Johnson states that 
up to his time the color line was never 
drawn because of race antipathy. John- 
son caused trouble long before he was 
champion. “He explained it once,” we 
read, “by saying that if he didn’t fake 
he couldn’t get matches. Johnson lost 
a 20 round decision to Marvin Hart. As 
Hart was past his best fighting form 
then, and never had anything but game- 
ness and a punch anyway, it was evident 
that Johnson stalled. 

“Johnson then was a perfect fighting 
machine. But he lost on a foul to Joe 
Jeanette in two rounds. No fake that 
time. Jeanette hurt him with body 


blows and Johnson didn’t like it. John- 
son fought no decision bouts with second 
raters who couldn't lay a glove on him. 
It was a cinch he didn’t try very hard to 
win. He wasn’t a fair fighter, like Dix- 
on, Walcott or Gans. He fought old 
Bob Fitzsimmons in Philadelphia. 

“Fitz had a crippled right arm and 
couldn’t use it even for blocking. Yet 
Johnson caught Fitz with a hiplock and 
threw him heavily on his head, dazing 
him, and knocked him out as he was 
getting up. There were no boxing com- 
missions or ring regulations then. 

“Shortly afterward Johnson ‘fought’ 
Sailor Burke, a middleweight, at Bridge- 
port, in the rawest six round stalling 
match I ever saw. Johnson’s arms were 
practically tied to his sides, and boxing 
was ‘killed’ in Bridgeport for years 
afterward. Johnson couldn’t get any 
more matches around New York. He 
went west and then to Australia, where 
he fought Tommy Burns and won the 
championship in 14 rounds. 

“Even that wasn’t a sportsmanlike vic- 
tory. The men had agreed to break 
clean at the referee’s order. In a clinch 
in the third round Referee McIntosh or- 
dered a break. Burns dropped his hands 
and immediately Johnson knocked him 
down with-an uppercut. McIntosh told 
me afterward he would have disquali- 
fied Johnson for fouling if he had real- 
ized how badly hurt Burns was by that 
punch. He didn’t recover from it, and 
was dazed throughout the fight until the 
police stopped it. 

“On returning as champion Johnson 
took on Jack O’Brien in Philadelphia, 
and as far as Johnson’s part of that 
fight was concerned it was merely ‘one 
of those things.’ He floundered around 
the ring in an effort to look as if he 
was boxing, but never landed a punch 
that would break an empty egg shell. 

“Johnson stalled with Ketchel at 
Colma until Ketchel hit him behind the 
left ear with a wild hook and knocked 
him down, and when he got up he 
caught Ketchel rushing in and knocked 
him cold with a single punch. 

“Johnson beat Jeffries at Reno, as he 
was in perfect condition and Jeffries 
had to work ten months to take off about 
100 pounds of fat after a six year lay- 
off. His next fight was with Jim Flynn 
at Las Vegas, and it was strongly sus- 
pected at that time that an arrangement 
had been made for Johnson to lose to 
Flynn so that a fortune could be made 
out of the moving pictures of a white 
man beating the unpopular black. Con- 
gress rushed through the bill prohibiting 
interstate commerce in moving pictures 
of boxing matches, and Johnson stalled 
along until Flynn lost through roughing 
in the ninth round. Frank Moran told 
me he had to agree to ‘lie down’ to John- 
son in Paris, but double-crossed him and 
tried to win. 

“Johnson was shipped on the level by 
Jess Willard at Havana, but when he 
reached England he began giving out a 
story that he had ‘laid down.” When 
chased out of England because of his 
actions there, he went to Spain, where 
he claimed that he was still world’s 
champion because Willard didn’t really 
knock him out, and in Mexico and this 
country, later, he repeated the story, 
and added that Willard was so awkward 
it was a hard job to get an excuse to 
flop. I saw the punch that finished 
Johnson. It would have dropped a mule. 

“Aside from this, all through his career 
as champion Johnson was busy being 
snagged for speeding and more serious 
offenses. When he finally returned he 
served a jail sentence on an old convic- 
tion—a sentence he had evaded by slip- 
ping away to Europe.” 

Mr. Edgren states that there was a 
time when mixed matches were well liked 
by the public. In England in 1810, 112 
years ago, Tom Cribb beat Molineaux, an 
American negro boxer. Cribb was Eng- 
land’s greatest heavyweight ring cham- 
pion. They fought until the thirty-ninth 
round, when Molineaux fell from weak- 
ness and was unable to get up. 
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MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
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Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from Jan. 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 





a 1922 , «+ 1921 ‘ 

June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. 

Wheat flour, bbis....... 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,246 1,557 
Corn flour, etc., bbl..... Soe 98 & 67 50 61 61 40 63 
Rye flour, bbis ........- _ ee & 9 2 4 1 3 5 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... OL 8,023 5,967 10,750 3,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 6,227 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. *... 493 517 1,371 560 359 525 520 510 
Bran, middlings, tons. . Cues oan aon 2 1 ase 1 3 ; 1 
Wheat, bus .......--++- 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 5,576 10,038 10,451 13,846 18,362 
Corn, bus ....-.-++eeees 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 22,052 19,526 10,243 4,622 9,217 
Rye, bum ....ceeeeceeee 4,953 5,483 3,898 903 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 1,970 
Oats, DUS ....-secereces 6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 239 537 98 132 520 
Farley, bus ......-+.++- 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 464 691 830 2,511 2,082 
Rice, Ibg ....ceeeeecees 40,276 24,892 35,659 58,222 37,596 20,809 35,917 34,098 40.603 
1921— Sept. Aug. July June May April March Feb. Jan. 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,802 1,873 1,238 1,546 1,265 1,591 1,370 1,024 1,280 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 84 81 65 76 40 33 77 104 79 
Rye flour, bbis ......... 1 4 1 3 12 2 2 _ Ss 9 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 8,719 12,045 6,536 6,533 9,142 7,557 6,025 8,055 14,834 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 482 701 367 849 315 773 2,571 565 882 
Bran, middlings, tons.. 4 wae nae Te 1 1 1 ee6 eee 
Wheat, bus .......--++- 30,842 58,537 24,842 25,235 25,932 17,641 14,599 18,469 21,345 
Corn, bus ....-.eeeees + 18,600 13,652 14,793 11,835 8,535 10,426 13,373 8,144 5,436 
Rye, DUS ..cccccccccees 3,713 3,080 931 2,439 1,984 2,114 1,751 3,757 5,423 
Oats, DUB .....eeeeeeees 224 1,049 263 228 151 100 99 155 204 
Barley, bus .......++++. 5,357 4,602 2,108 1,372 458 631 1,567 1,324 2,991 
Rice, 1D ..ccccccccecss 54,577 61,982 63,265 73,770 52,425 58,908 45,579 39,033 39,902 


*Figures not yet issued. 


Wheat— 
Spring 
Winter 
Durum 


All wheat 
Flaxseed 


Totals 


Wheat— 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 
Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
from Aug. 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Spring 
Winter 
Durum 


All wheat . 
Flaxseed .. 


Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on ar- 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, during the crop years (July 


August 16, 1922 


United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


1 to June 30) 1921-22, 1920-21 and 1919-20: 























WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
PSS 208,321,091 15,796,819 
BPR éceccecevce 293,267,637 16,183,234 
Bee cccccccsccs 122,430,724 22,651,261 
BUUGs cacceesees 178,682,673 24,181,979 
BOO Sev csscece 34,118,853 21,879,951 
err 149,831,427 11,942,778 
BOGE <¢00n00960 173,274,015 15,520,669 
Sree 259,642,533 16,182,765 
BK s cesencses 92,393,775 11,821,461 
oo: epee 91,602,974 11,394,805 
BPP cvcccvcese 30,160,212 11,006,487 
BOLD. c.ccccccce 23,729,302 10,129,435 
Co ees 46,679,876 9,040,987 
1908. .cccecces + 66,923,244 10,521,161 
ear 100,371,057 13,927,247 
rrr 76,569,423 15,584,667 
Sec heeneevces 34,973,291 13,919,048 
BOSD. cc wecccves 4,394,402 8,826,335 
BOOS. cc csccccce 44,230,169 16,999,432 
BOOB covcccccce 114,181,420 19,716,484 
errs 154,856,000 17,759,000 
0 errr 132,061,000 18,651,000 
BES 6.04: 0440088 101,950,000 18,699,000 
WS Sc asceenes 189,433,000 18,486,000 
Sere 148,231,000 15,350,000 
ee 79,662,000 14,570,000 
SOP Eccvcvcceses 60,650,000 14,621,000 
, Sars - 176,103,000 15,269,000 
Ee 88,415,000 16,860,000 
BOB. co cccscvece 117,121,000 16,620,000 

157,280,000 15,197,000 

150,565,000 7,946,000 

153,253,000 6,011,000 

46,000,000 9,000,000 

66,000,000 12,900,000 

102,000,000 12.000,000 

BOOS. . ccccsece 58,000,000 8,000,000 
| Sree 85,000,000 11,000,000 
BEEs e0-000 68008 70,000,000 9,000,000 
Beeocecseseses 106,000,000 9,000,000 
ee 95,000,000 6,000,000 
|) 55,000,000 11,000,000 
errr 54,000,000 12,900,000 





Totals 





Wheat— 
Spring 
Winter 
Durum 


All wheat . 
Flaxseed .. 
Barley 
Oats .... 
RO ..0e 











seven years is approximate 














DULUTH 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
10,738 15,001 5,875 58,820 9,941 13,795 
3,775 458 1,530 4,147 442 4,427 
35,842 26,605 10,509 25,427 6,003 8,833 
50,355 42,064 17,914 88,394 16,386 27,055 
ecececce 2,933 4,443 2,022 4,202 2,587 7,376 
scence 4,901 3,581 3,723 6,162 7,468 8,595 
ceecsere 5,201 6,121 758 2,341 677 3,176 
ce eeeeee 16,771 12,844 15,927 16,076 3,471 2,707 
tae toees 13,228 1,921 1 ee 217 23 
eeecccce 93,389 70,974 40,345 117,175 30,806 48,932 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
65,151 79,793 68,243 94,941 66,889 82,105 
14,513 11,305 37,182 8,974 5,574 26,694 
17,202 15,686 8,885 7,127 7,232 7,292 
96,866 106,784 114,310 111,042 76,695 116,091 
4,256 6,448 4,703 6,866 5,956 8,273 
11,289 16,783 12,500 39,195 35,134 25,797 
cevcccee 31,515 22,965 16,514 34,703 42,159 30,669 
ceeccece 4,342 4,980 8,366 16,359 11,782 6,963 
eecvecee 15,961 10,531 8,385 8,051 13,871 9,791 
cveccece 164,229 168,491 164,778 216,216 188,597 197,584 
COMBINED 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
75,889 94,794 74,118 153,761 76,830 95,900 
18,288 11,763 38,712 13,121 6,016 31,121 
53,044 42,291 19,394 32,554 13,235 16,125 
147,221 148,848 132,224 199,436 96,081 143,146 
7,189 10,891 6,725 11,068 8,543 15,649 
16,190 20,364 16,223 45,357 42,602 34,392 
36,716 29,086 17,272 37,044 42,836 33,845 
21,113 17,824 24,293 32,435 15,253 9,670 
eececece 29,189 12,452 8,386 8,051 14,088 9,814 
ceseccce 257,618 239,465 205,123 333,391 219,403 246,516 





World’s Wheat Crops 

Estimates of the wheat crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of in- 
formation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 


ly unchanged. 



































1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

United States .....-++seee 794,893 833,027 968,279 921,438 635,655 636,318 1,025,801 
GOMOBR cocccccecccvececes 300,858 263,189 193,260 189,075 233,743 262,781 393,543 
BEORICO cccccccccsccccccese *12,000 14,951 14,239 6,959 *5,000 *6,000 4,000 
Argentina ...--seeceeeeeee 169,756 214,143 171,591 184,000 80,115 184,158 168,468 
CUED cacescocccetecccecees 25,180 21,591 21,591 23,120 22,498 20,184 19,000 
Uruguay ....eeecseeveccce 7,768 5,948 6,890 13,060 5,390 9,867 3,596 
| reir. 4,991 *3,000 *3,000 *2,500 *2,500 *2,000 *2,000 
BE ga ctdcweceseccscvesee 2,645 2,627 *2,500 *2,500 *2,500 *2,500 *2,500 
BENNER, pote veaseeeessuces 7,745 5,424 5,114 5,159 5,993 *7,500 *10,000 
Belgium ...ceeeeereeeceee 14,495 10,275 10,565 6,189 8,252 *8,000 8,000 
Bulgaria ....-.-seeeeeeeee 42,510 29,998 29,775 25,341 33,294 27,764 36,940 
Czecho-Slovakia .......+.« 40,673 26,362 15,369 11,549 10,972 14,363 17,262 
Denmark ......++e+eeeeee8 11,207 7,390 5,923 6,330 4,296 6,040 7,978 
Fathonia ....cccscccscccce 793 274 472 *500 *500 549 *500 
Pimland .ccccccccccseseces 260 272 |, MLE TTT eT ee 247 260 
PPFOMCE .ccccccccccccsccves 322,767 236,929 187,094 225,736 134,575 204,908 222,776 
Germany .ccscecsecvsevee 107,798 82,583 79,701 85,865 81,791 110,207 141,676 
GFOOCE occccccccrcesscccce 11,170 12,194 9,693 13,721 11,505 *7,000 6,000 
Hungary ..ccccccseccceece 47,087 38,294 *50,000 *100,000 *125,000 *150,000 189,200 
BABI ccccsvccccracessssecs 188,126 141,337 169,768 183,294 139,999 176,530 170,541 
Tugo-Slavia ...ceeeeeeeeee *60,000 64,710 60,956 *10,000 *5,000 *5,000 10,000 
EMCVIR cccccccccccccscccne 783 389 *200 *200 *400 *500 *600 
Luxemburg ......0++eeeee8 661 449 *400 512 388 *450 *550 
Netherlands .......+-+..+5 8,686 5,766 6,015 5,431 3,949 4,786 7,090 
NOPWAY cccccccccccesseces 999 1,071 1,090 432 31 28 
PONARE ccc ccccccccccccccce 22,741 BEAWS 8 (vecess ) 8 0(06bess § 0 s00ses «6. @ Bw 
Portugal 7,140 *6,000 *6,000 5,560 7,343 6,571 
Roumania 62,572 66,000 18,447 *50,000 78,520 89,786 
Russia .....--.. *400,000 *500,000 *500,000 *500,000 521,204 830,000 
BpPAin ...cececececcecscecs 138,606 129,252 135,709 142,674 152,329 139,298 
BOGE ciccccccesccccesces . 10,545 9,509 8,888 6,929 9,038 9,660 
Switzerland. .......-+++++. 3,574 3,584 3,524 7,905 4,556 3,821 3,957 
United Kingdom ......... 73,800 56,834 69,324 96,079 66,350 61,659 76,244 
British India ......-++.++. 246,251 377,888 280,485 370,421 379,232 323,008 376,581 
TAMER cccccccccccvecccsere 27,874 28,288 32,561 32,923 34,745 30,137 26,773 
Asiatic Turkey .........-- *15,000 *15,000 *20,000 *%20,000 28,000 *35,000 53,000 
Manchuria ....-ceceeseeee 25,000 *25,000 *20,000 *20,000 *20,000 *20,000 *20,000 
POGBIR sccccecccscscccccce *14,000 *14,000 *14,000 *%14,000 13,600 14,000 16,000 
GHOTUB ceccccsscccvcsccvce *2,000 3,000 1,86 *2,000 *2,000 *2,000 1,924 
TEGTOR ccccccccscvccscccces *6,500 *6,500 7,144 *6,500 6,540 6,387 6,146 
PPORUROBR ccccccccccvccccce *150 *150 *150 *150 125 138 161 
Australia ......cccececees 143,965 45,976 75,638 118,349 157,224 184,769 25,677 
New Zealand 6,87 4,560 6,568 7,022 5,243 7,332 6,854 
p\) | eee 41,480 8,561 25,559 49,774 23,151 29,151 34,654 
TRE cc ccccccesecccvecece 37,011 31,711 30,137 32,765 30,414 37,253 39,505 
BEGTOCCO ccc ccccccccccsece 17,466 21,999 16,391 22,697 15,056 *20,000 *20,000 
.,. Sereerrer 11,390 4,042 7,349 8,451 6,963 7,165 11,023 
South Africa ......csesces 8,113 6,488 8,338 10,150 4,790 4,857 7,076 

48 countries.... 3,425,515 3,316,306 3,355,729 3,511,799 3,056,899 3.413,020 4,249,856 


Totals, 


*Conjectural. 








1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Dark northern spring— 
mee © Uédeee deka 24,525 41,402 4,993 
Bal I< ene ck ¢ sno 13,108 14,816 3,857 
> BARA 22,665 22,667 10,669 
All others ....... 25,900 42,475 26,018 
TRO. s 00000 86,198 121,360 45,537 
Northern spring— 
i & +hecescee0> 3,258 3,043 4,331 
a Ml etnéan bake 1,789 2,425 3,226 
Se DD vevewseneses 1,830 1,859 7,404 
All others ...... 2,873 4,172 14,759 
Totals ...... 9,750 11,499 29,720 
Red spring— 
Be B scene caede’s 60 99 137 
ON ere 122 57 100 
By © ccnccaccece 109 72 118 
All others ...... 91 14 162 
WOO 6c ccas 382 375 517 
Total hard red spring 96,330 133,234 175,774 
Amber durum— 
Bh Baas rcens 1,872 1,029 740 
rrr 12,816 7,041 5,865 
es errr rerre 3,812 2,347 3,070 
All others ...... 2,099 1,155 1,924 
Dota .ccces 20,599 11,572 11,599 
Durum— 
rn Dh 4ssu pedence 163 214 153 
OO eer 1,862 2,214 1,356 
Be DS veceevcoves 1,833 1,671 609 
AM GEROTS. cccccs 3,065 1,365 645 
SOON cctcrs 6,923 5,464 2,763 
Red durum— 
eh BS Giwvcseeses 2,879 1,135 492 
A 66.49%4.6240.0 3,989 503 421 
weeks sondee 1,811 166 131 
All others ...... 733 156 137 
TORRE since 9,412 1,959 1,181 
Total durum ........ 36,934 18,995 15,543 
Dark hard winter— 
Me Eh themed sehen 9,768 9,663 2,136 
BOO. B ccccesccees 24,801 17,567 4,719 
A Perrereree 11,947 11,000 4,656 
All others ...... 9,041 6,530 2,737 
BORON ceccce 55,557 44,760 14,248 
Hard winter— 
ih. hoenhssieas-< 27,885 58,867 9,966 
nh 2 oneceesaeae 117,713 106,181 57,396 
BD sh baedecees 44,333 43,770 69,653 
BE GUNG ices 44,347 45,026 68,511 
BORO octeer 234,278 253,844 205,526 
Yellow hard winter— 
_s Fer, 1,843 152 651 
Se B vacencccocs 10,791 241 3,441 
OS Peery ere 4,555 100 4,364 
All others ...... 4,125 144 4,163 
Tetale wiccve 21,314 637 12,619 
Total hard red winter 311,149 299,241 232,393 
Red winter— 
At Saar 2,426 16,599 8,108 
Se Pee ee 25,119 38,190 76,710 
Ps Se pave gave ee 28,539 14,238 61,577 
BTA GtROTO occacs 28,904 16,356 43,126 
po 84,988 85,383 189,521 
Red Walla— 
we Oe Wd Bests 400-08 1,863 879 1,264 
ee 1,042 853 973 
 ) Rereerer eee 68 202 132 
All others ...... 60 160 80 
POR civcive 3,033 2,094 2,449 
Total soft red winter. 88,021 87,477 191,970 
Hard white— 
Be BD eeccecioecs 374 1,946 
Peer 1,861 2,388 
oe OTe Tee 1,742 1,488 
All others ...... 1,875 1,480 
po eee 8,846 5852 7,302 
Soft white— 
OS ares 1,053 858 1,235 
SS eee 8,767 6,378 5,769 
Me BD etavvecncen 2,404 1,814 1,896 
All others ...... 455 790 642 
WOON wees00 12,679 9,840 9. 042 
Total common white. 21,525 15,692 16,844 
White club— 
ah steedeb bans 2,330 1,401 4,210 
Se eae ee 8,321 4,574 5,423 
we OD vecesasenue 3,054 3,549 2,949 
Mil GCNOPS «ccc 350 1,142 579 
Total white club..... 14,055 10,666 13,161 
Mixed wheat— 
_ Peer 10,037 17,345 5,264 
Pree rere 35,762 38,406 20,319 
OO eee ee 18,204 18,966 18,810 
All others ...... 15,357 16,238 14,521 
Total mixed wheat... 79,360 90,955 58,914 





Grand totals 647,374 656,260 604,599 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside”? mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 5, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 








Minneapolis ...13,684 13,269 816 840 
St. Pael ..0...% 432 462 Sack eke 
Duluth-Superior 760 671 eee cee 
Outside mills .. 9,138 8,692 18 24 

Totals ...... 24,014 23,094 834 864 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 








June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
i ees 22,400 176,410 5,767 29,904 
20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
585 40,039 2,172 5 
9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
4,349 62,445 1,158 2,419 
8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
10,661 88,807 6,479 
10,881 65,858 1,154 765 
8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
1,563 27,691 57 9 
5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 
973 30,768 953 332 
1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 
Argentina—Crops 


Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats F! ixseed 
1921-22... 154,873 145,608 31,719 32.978 
1920-21... 169,756 215,064 47,606 50,470 
1919-20... 214,143 241,876 57,113 = 42,088 
1918-19... 171,591 209,240 33,762 30,779 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,635 = 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 39,171 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 176,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1921-22.... 13,927 8,087 2,100 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,876 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,525 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,565 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.... 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,123 
DISTRIBUTION OF 1921-22 CROP 
Official estimate of the 1921-22 wheat, ~~ 
seed and oats crops, by provinces, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

. Wheat Flaxseed Com 
Buenos Aires 45,262 10,639 © 24.778 
Santa Fe ....... 30,462 9,432 of 
Cordoba ........ 52,848 5,502 Pye 
Entre Rios ..... 324 5,152 3 480 
Pampa Central.. 11,928 786 eet 
COON vetveeee re 872 157 1, 

a | ee 
BOM ..cccise 154,694 31,668 32,975 
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WHY FLOUR ASH? 


By P. M. PaTtTrerRsoNn 
Chemist, Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 


In the last few months almost every 
flour trade journal has had some article 
on flour ash, and as yet no writer has 
discussed the subject in a way intelli- 
gible to the layman. At a recent meet- 
ing of chemists in Hutchinson, Kansas, 
it was suggested that ash be explained to 
millowners, salesmen, brokers and flour 
buyers, so that in the presence of so 
much confusion, the flour buying and 
selling public might really know whereof 
they speak, and so that, when chemists 
report ash, it will be better understood. 

In bringing up the subject of ash, it 
is not the writer’s intention either to 
give it undue importance or to reduce 
it to an absurdity. Ash, or rather the 
mineral constituents of flour, has its 
proper place in the analysis and is a con- 
siderable aid in classifying a flour as to 
grade and quality of milling, yet it is 
such a variable factor and so badly 
abused by some unscrupulous salesmen 
that among chemists and bakers it has 
become almost a joke. Salesmen have 
given the trade generally, especially bak- 
ers, the impression that ash consists of 
dirt, cinders, sand, etc., and the chemist 
has not considered it of importance to 
impress upon his managers and their 
brokerage connections the nature of ash 
from an analytical standpoint. 

It is not necessary to go into technical 
detail to bring out the fallacy of this 
misunderstanding, nor to point out the 
troubles various sales managers have had 
after guaranteeing a minimum ash con- 
tent, and then having a change in wheat, 
change in water, change in tempering, or 
many other possible changes, raise the 
ash of flour so high as to cause the buyer 
to reject shipments or claim rebates, 
even though the change has made a bet- 
ter baking flour. ‘This is especially true 
in the case of millers who have been 
forced to shorten their temper this year 
to escape the troubles incident to over- 
conditioning. This shortening of temper 
usually results in an increase in ash, yet 
the flour is better. Overtempering, while 
it produces whiter flour of lower ash, 
has a tendency to set up enzymatic ac- 
tion which is very detrimental to the pro- 
tein. Unsoundness often results, and the 
majority of wheat from the 1921 crop 
has already been tempered to a greater 
or less degree in the fields. 

The writer has found this year that the 
total mineral salts in our wheats varies 
more than usual, possibly due to the 
many different kinds of weather enjoyed 
by different localities during the growing 
season. This mineral salt content on the 
wheat has been found to vary from 1.52 
to 1.90 per cent, and while there is ap- 
parently no definite rule to go by, we 
have found that our best baking results 
come from wheats naturally high in min- 
eral salts. 

Wheat ash consists principally in the 
Phosphates of potassium and magnesium, 
these together constituting approximate- 
ly 90 to 96 per cent of the total. They 
are not impurities, by any means, but 
are natural mineral constituents of the 
very heart of the wheat berry, and are 
hot only beneficial to fermentation, but 
also actual necessities of the human diet. 
__ Bran, however, being high in minerals, 
if not thoroughly removed from the flour 
Will case a higher ash than a given 
grade of flour should have, and so we 
have the ash determination in its proper 
Place, te checking of milling operations. 
The use of the microscope in this re- 
spect, however, is an invaluable guide to 
What causes ash, and it is to be regretted 
that more of our milling and baking 
chemist s do not make greater use of 
this insirument. 

There has been so much emphasis 
Placed upon ash the past few years that 
millers refrain from some wheats of 
splendid baking value because they find 
hat these varieties run high in ash, with- 
out considering baking value. They have 
guaranteed low ash, emphasized this 
ridiculous feature, and then will spoil or 
injure the real quality of the flour 
through neglect of good varieties or 
through overtempering. 


What is the answer? Will millers con- 
tinue to be so foolish as to throw the 
ash boomerang? Will jobbers and bro- 
kers and some bakers continue to judge 
the bread making value of a flour by its 
ash? Or will the trade generally wake 
up to the fact that flour is intended for 
bread, biscuit, cake or pastry, and judge 
values by comparing results? 

Recent research, in which the p H 
value of flour is considered along with 
the viscosity of a thin batter, has proved 
that flours with an extremely low ash 
have no better bread making value than 
flour from the same wheat with a higher 
ash, representing a longer patent. The 
acid conditions of fermentation of course 
affect the shorter percentages more vio- 
lently than they do the longer ones. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


mm Wheat——_,  -~———Rye———‘ 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre 
5,148 80 16 
4,228 68 14 


1922°... ° 
1921.... 62,408 795 13 


1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.... 569,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 


1916.... 52,316 636 12 


1916.... 60,4691,026 17 3.129 64 17 
1914.... 53,641 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.. 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 


45,681 635 14 
44,261 683 16 
47,557 6656 14 
45,211 634 14 
47,306 735 16 
47,8564 693 14 
. 44,075 652 12 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 





1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 384 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 380 165 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 1,691 24 16 
1899.... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 384,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,088 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 


1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,366 28 12 


1887.... 37,642 456 12 
1886.... 
1876-85t. 34,144 420 12 
1866-75t. 20,470 245 12 

*Aug. 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 
for the period, 





United States—Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States corn crop of 1922, based on 
condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average for 

1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 Av. 
Pennsylvania ... 70,901 76,272 64,292 
WR. ssncces 56,349 47,600 
North Carolina.. 48,431 49,254 
Georgia ........ 57,707 69,975 
TN 65.80.9040 0-00 155,916 159,326 
Indiana ........ 184,287 169,848 
DED She cece 329,831 305,966 
Michigan ....... 60,534 66,417 
Wisconsin ...... 86,756 97,482 
Minnesota ...... 116,975 140,507 
TOUR cosccescess 413,929 444,190 
TT RTE 185,195 182,880 
South Dakota .. 131,147 125,632 
Nebraska ...... 217,339 207,732 
pS eee 126,587 102,142 
Kentucky ...... 102,480 82,150 
Tennessee ...... 86,245 90,713 
Alabama ....... 51,863 62,651 
Mississippi ..... 54,976 57,096 
Louisiana ...... 31,570 35,022 
.,. ee erEerTerer 121,512 156,920 
Oklahoma ...... 61,290 76,925 
Arkansas: ...... 52,635 60,148 








United States.. 3,016,950 3,080,372 2,830,942 





United States—Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States barley crop of 1922, based on 
condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average 
for 1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 Av. 

Wisconsin 10,642 18,501 
Minnesota 17,720 27,901 
TOWER sccvccece dvs 3,901 9,423 
North Dakota ... 25,076 16,988 23,768 
South Dakota ... 23,865 17,323 26,392 
KOMGAS ....ccece 16,891 13,200 10,253 
Colorado ........ 4,737 4,444 4,514 
Ae 2,823 2,784 4,561 
Washington 1,743 2,797 3,964 
OROMOR ccccccccs 2,026 2,240 3,746 
California ....... 38,352 29,700 32,438 
United States.. 191,507 151,181 197,447 














Mrs. Cobb decided to visit New York 
and spend a day with a friend. 

Her grocer had not called by the time 
she was ready to leave, so she wrote on a 
card: 

“All out. Don’t leave anything,’ 
tacked it on the door. 

Upon her return at night, she discov- 
ered that the house had been ransacked. 
On the card which she had left on the 
door these words had been added: 

“Thanks; but we couldn’t take the 
heavy furniture.” —Detroit News. 


9 


and 


“My dear Bobby,” I said gravely, “cor- 
rect me if I’m wrong, but aren’t Yankees 
supposed to talk English of sorts?” 
—From “The Adventures of a Solicitor,’ 

by Weatherby Chesney. 

“Speak English of sorts” would be 
the Yankee equivalent. 

* ” 


Mr. Henpeck: “It says that the new- 

est fad is to adopt a chicken for a pet.” 

Mrs. Henpeck: “Just let me catch you 

doing it!” —London Mail. 
* * 


“*T'was new clothes your husband wore 
to work this day, were they not, Mrs. 
O’Marra?” the section foreman inquired 
as he stopped by the O’Marra door. 

“They was indeed, but the poor fool 
would wear them, instead of keeping 
them for Sunday,” Mrs. O’Marra re- 
sponded with an ominous frown. “What 
of it?” 

“TJ am afraid they are ruined entirely,” 
the foreman said regretfully. “Run over 
by a switch engine, they were.” 

“And how did Pat come to have off his 
clothes?” Mrs. O’Marra demanded in 
open mouthed astonishment. 

“He did not,” the foreman responded 
briefly. —Country Gentleman, 

* #* 


“Did you interview the eminent states- 
man?” 

“Ves.” 

“What did he have to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I know that. 
umns of it?” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
7 ” 


But how many col- 


Replying to your communication with 
reference to summer reading for relaxa- 
tion and knowledge, I beg to state that 
I am: looking forward with keen pleas- 
ure to the re-reading of the works of 
Dumas, Plutarch, and Hugo. 

—Mayor Uurley of Boston, in The Inde- 
pendent. 
* * 


“Mother, I’m going to marry Willie 
Smith,” said the careless young thing, 
bursting into the breakfast room at the 
early hour of 11. 

“Why, you dear child!” exploded her 
robust and en négligé parent. “One mo- 
ment. You’re going to do no such 
thing. I don’t mind not knowing what 
he looks like, but I do mind knowing 
absolutely nothing whatever about him. 
What do you know?” 

“Oh, he’s all right, mother. I’ve in- 
quired about his parents and ancestors, 
his college and clubs, and his allowance 
and salary.” 

“All of which, my dear, are of no 
importance whatever,” answered her 
mother. “What I want to know is, does 
he ever think or talk bran or yeast or 
calories or vitamines?” 

“Oh, mother darling, how could I pos- 
sibly have overlooked that!” exclaimed 
the careless young thing as she hurried 
away to telephone Willie. 


—D. H. B., in Life. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








AN OPPORTUNITY IN NORTHERN MIN- 
nesota for a producing salesman, who can 
sell quality spring wheat flour at full mill 
prices. Address 753, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MICHIGAN AND INDIANA 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan and Indiana and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with records to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We are 
millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years’ milling record. 

Give full particulars regarding 
experience, acquaintance with 
the trade, general qualifications 
and salary desired in applica- 
tion. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for flour salesmen ambi- 
tious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN—WE WANT 
a man above the ordinary to sell a quality 
spring wheat flour in Pennsylvania. If 
you are extra good address 791, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








CHEMIST WANTED 

One who actually expects to 
work for the mill that employs 
him, who will honestly report 
facts as he finds them and who 
desires a permanent location. 
Give full references, qualifica- 
tions and salary desired in first 
letter. Laboratory is well 
equipped; new southwestern day- 
light mill, old established or- 
ganization; good place to live. 
Address 886, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—GOOD HEAD MILLER WITH 
about $2,500 to invest in small Dakota mill 
and to take full management; good op- 
portunity.. Address 801, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WANTED AT ONCE FOR A 75- 
bbl wheat and rye mill; one who is not 
afraid of work and handy with tools; write, 
stating age and experience and salary ex- 
pected, Address 797, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
chemist by a large northwestern spring 
wheat mill; must have experience in com- 
mercial baking; give references and state 
salary wanted, Address 758, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 751, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER—WIDE EXPERIENCE 
in all branches of milling; can come on 
short notice. Address 798, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) = ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, 32 YEARS OLD, qggeeeeprpppnmnrntt nO M0000 0 CR 
married, with wide experience in selling ’ 
flour and provisions and arranging for 
AS SECOND MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL; brokerage connections in Mexico, Cuba and 
have my own tools and very best of refer- West Indies, desires permanent position 
ences; can come at once. Address 796, care with mill; speaks five languages fluently; 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. graduate of law school; splendid refer- 
ences. Address 885, care Northwestern 
SECOND MILLER WANTS POSITION IN Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
mill up to 400 bbls capacity; do most any 
repairing; have own tools. Address 792, ALL AROUND MILL MAN, EXPERIENCED 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. in small long system mill as operative, 
pote aa aliana 4 ees ome business management, and for last two 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN DESIRES years have had a good training in market- 
connection with northwestern or south- ing in another business; am 42 years of 
western mill to represent them in Iowa. age, have a family of which any man 
Address 787, care Northwestern Miller, might well be proud; intelligent, loyal 
Minneapolis. worker; I want again to get in the milling 
— _ “ . ae game either as operative or marketing end, 
EXPERT RUBBER PLATE CUTTER, DE- where I am pte that a consistent effort 
signer and letterer for burlap and cotton will render ample results; also would con- 
bags, desires home work; samples of work sider lease on small mill properly located. 
on request. Address J. P. White, 1150 East Address 777, care Northwestern Miller, 
Forty-seventh St, Chicago, Il, Minneapolis. 


IN SALES DEPARTMENT OF KANSAS 
mill; seven years’ experience; excellent ref- ‘ 
erences; fully qualified and energetic MILLS WANTED 
enough to make good. Address 742, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





























= ro e Y gerne gS rca WANTED TO BUY WISCONSIN MILL, FA- 

YOUNG MARRIED MAN WOULD LIKE TO vorably located as to purchase of wheat 
connect with reliable firm as office man and rye with low power cost; capacity from 
and manager; can also handle traffic work; 250 to 500 bbis daily, in good condition, 
references furnished on request. Address and must be a bargain for cash. Address 
793, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 782, care Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple 

Building, 108 S La Salle St, Chicago. 


A COMPLETE FOUR-STREAM INSTALLATION OF THE W & T EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE AGENE PROCESS , 


Certainly! 
MATURE YOUR FLOUR. 


"THE improvement in product—the better loaf obtained and the im- 
mediate full food value secured by a proper system of maturing is 
causing millers everywhere to investigate this subject. 
And in their investigations they learn of the advantages of 


THE AGENE PROCESS 


which introduces Agene—the wonderful discovery of our Chief Chemist 
Dr. J. C. Baker. 

They find that Agene has more than the combined advantages of the 
Nitrogen Oxide and the Chlorine Processes of maturing with the disad- 
vantages of neither—and the cost is no greater. 

They find that Agene gives a better, permanent color—a finer loaf with 
improved texture—an absolute uniformity of result. 

That’s why some of the largest mills in North America are using ‘‘The 
Agene Processs.’’ That’s why mills everywhere are installing our equip- 
ment, 

Send us a 20-pound sample of your flour. We will treat it with Agene and 
let you judge its merits. 





AS CHIEF ACCOUNTANT IN SOUTH- 
western mill by lady having four years’ 
experience with a million dollar milling 
corporation; can furnish references. Ad- MISCELLANEOUS 
dress 802, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SAT _SENSTANESESED CUOVEVATTNSDEE SECUBIOEDEDOTE QOOEHIQUENRID GOSNEEUIDINAND STPADEDIBAEOR BOOEDTIII011 BADROTAOEIEIT FOITTEDRIEDI 











FOR SALE—BAKERY, WELL ESTAB- 
SALESMAN OF EXPERIENCE AND AC- lished, wholesale and retail, southern Mis- 
quaintance with flour buyers and bakers in souri, population 16,000; this bakery has 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois is open for and will continue to show profit of $15,000 
connection Aug. 15, Kansas mill preferred. or $20,000 per year; business includes large 
Address 785, care Northwestern Miller, shipping territory, modern equipment, and 
Minneapolis. is known throughout the state for making 
quality bread; price $68,000, including real 
AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT estate, trucks, etc., plus invoice stock on 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large hand; reason for selling, moving to Cali- 
mills, my last position being head miller in fornia for health. Address Box 9651, care 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references, Northwestern Miller, 215 Merchants Ex- 
Address 795, care Northwestern Miller, change, St. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis. 


UOT TTT 








AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERIENCED 
miller in mills from 150 to 1,000 bbis ca- . 
pacity, spring or winter wheat; best of WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
references from past and present employ- covering loss or damage to grain, 
ers. Address 789, care Northwestern Mill- flour and mill products. Do not 
er, Minneapolis. overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED We have an extensive organisation 
salesman wants position Sept. 1-15; well for handling these matters, Refer- 
acquainted in western Pennsylvania and ences: any seiaponpete Damm or The 
southern Indiana; single and can give good ange panty § Miller. 2 ae det 
references or bond; prefer Pennsylvania. bers of the Grain Dealers — 
Address 804, care Northwestern Miller, Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 


Minneapolis. 
This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


CUCSEDCEDEGETS GReeeeuCOREOIN Gb8tTT 





Let us prove to you just what the Agene Process will do. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN Co.,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of W & T Equipment for the purification 
of water and for bleaching of iextiles, paper, etc. 
Also the Booth Dry Feeder for the ap- 
plication of Pulverized chemicals. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
for plant of 1,000 to 5,000 bbls capacity; THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
can give best of references as to character COMPANY, 
and ability; have held present position past 
11 years; only reason for changing is for 1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
better position. Address 781, care North- Minneapolis, Minn, 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
—18 years’ experience in large and small 
mills with both hard and soft wheat; am 
married and desire steady position; west- 
ern mill of 400 bbls or over preferred; can 
come on short notice. Address 749, care he ADAMARS £2 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LUTTTTT) 


Newark, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Pittsburgh Dallas Kansas City Toronto, Can. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, Po me ae 
well acquainted with the baking and job- 
bing trade throughout New England, de- Pine at 21st Saint Louis (COCOA CONTENT TOUTE ACETATE TTT TTT TUTTO TATHTTOTTY TUTTO TTT ATT 
sires a direct mill connection with some 
first class spring wheat mill; can give first 
class references as to character and abil- 
ity. Address 765, care Northwestern Mill- 


er, Minneapolis. S If Ri e Fl 
dnieinniiosmmdiand - 
{1EMIST, YOUNG MAN WITH WIDE e Sing our 
range of experience, desires connection 


with mill having capacity of 500 to 1,000 My 

bbls that has bright future ahead; prac- best made with 

tical baking experience, also good knowl- 

edge of the chemical end; excellent refer- 

ences and a clean record. Address 805, V I¢ | OR 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
AS SECOND MILLER—AM 30 YEARS OF : Phosphate 


age; have had seven years’ experience in 


LLL TTT TTT 














Grain 


wo 
@(NiacaRAl> Cleaners 
> 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Lockport, N.Y. 

















mills of from 100 to 500 bbls capacity on . 
both hard 1 soft wheat; can al 1 ‘ 

ereieery_mulltrright, work: have mz ows | Victor Chemical Works | #8 WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
tools; want place where there are chances . a 
of advancement; can give references if de- Makes a Cleaner Separation New York CHICAGO St. Louis 1 
sired. R. L. Williams, 46 East 7th North, 

Portland, Oregon. Than Ever Before Possible paca . "= ss 


AS HEAD es 2 sane plage Sp cage: aed IN Cleans oats and barley out of wheat, : 
is Bagg hcg oven oS teliet aan in one operation. Also made for re- u 
traighten out sick mills and duc moving wild peas, cockle and seed. e 
fittta good aa any ml; pant connectgns | Gov en . No.| ROPE PAPER, BAGS! [1x Zrade Stimulators 
my references; have good reason for — ond Iway’s 
change; salary $200 or better; at present padinae~endilibvcnsapsanstticte i” PAPER AKRON BAGS cc TT fen Cee eta, 
pon ges ng Expert,” oS eae Improves flour quality, increases per- a ~ e can supply you with these illustrations 
western Miller, Minneapolis. centage of patent flour, saves losses For FLOUR, oO. MEAL & FEED a Oj + ‘y . 
ease inseessrssnentarertanie a in tailings and screenings, reduces é Buckbee“Mears Co. Business Builders 
IN FLOUR MILL WHERE THE OPPOR- labor, upkeep and milling costs. THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CQ. ’ 
tunity of acquiring, by earnest and indus- 
trious efforts, a complete knowledge of 
the flour and feed industry with the view Try it at our risk. 
| becoming ee ————_ by a graduate Write for full information. 
of chemistry of the Rensselaer Polytechnic ~ 
Institute of Troy, N. Y., class of 1922; be- 
fore entering college I oe two years CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. Co. ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
the Chas. Freihofer Baki Co., Inc., . " y 
of Troy, Albany and Schenectady, one yea 623 Sth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


of Troy, Albany and Schenectady, one year 
in the dough room and bakery and one Specializing in Synchronous Motors 


year on a route as bread and cake sales- and Vertical Alternators. 


man; references will be furnished. Ad- 
dress J. R. Mac Kay, 754 Third Avenue, p : MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


North Troy, N. Y. 












































